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FOURTEEN  TO  ONE. 

There  are  certain  situations  inherently  too  pre* 
posterous  for  fiction;  the  very  telling  of  them  in- 
volves the  presumption  of  fact  No  writer  with  any 
regard  for  his  literary  reputation  would  invent  such 
a  tale  as  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate.  The 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  the  conclu- 
sive events  of  the  story  are  but  another  evidence 
that  truth  is  the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  world. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  I  shall 
not  make  use  of  authentic  names  of  cither  the  |>er- 
sons  or  the  localities  involved  in  the  recital  of  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  incidents  in  modern  American  his- 
tory, but  fold  them  in  the  film  of  fiction  necessaiy  to 
their  presentation.  I  use  the  word  history  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  l)elief.  For 
that  portion  of  the  tale  which  is  offered  as  such,  my 
main  witness  is  dead.  1  can  only  say  that  the  testi- 
mony satisfied  myself.  JAy  readers  are  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  refuse  it  as  they  choose.  With  this  prefa- 
tory word,  which  may  give  force  to  the  narrative,  I 
need  only  proceed  to  record  the  cii'cumstances. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Matthews  was  hitching  up  his 
horse  to  go  to  the  post-office.  The  horse  was  old ; 
the  man  was  old.     The  horse  was  gray ;  so  was  the 
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man.  Tlio  wagon  was  woll  worn  of  its  {laint,  which 
was  once  a  worhlly  bhit%  and  the  wheels  sprawleil 
at  the  axles  like  a  decrepit  old  fierson  going  bow- 
legged  from  age.  The  Uevorend  Mr.  Matthews  did 
not  use  the  s;uldle,  according  to  the  cnstoin  of  the 
region  ;  he  w;is  liuue  and  found  it  ditHcult  to  mount 

It  was  a  chilly  day,  and  what  was  once  a  bnfTuh* 
robe  lay  across  the  wagon  seat;  a  few  tufts  of  hair 
remained  ufMHi  the  Uire  skin,  but  it  was  neatly  lineil 
with  a  woman's  shawl  — an  old  plaid,  originally  com- 
bining mi>re  (Hilors  than  a  rag  mat,  but  now  faded  to 
a  vague  gen«*ral  dinginess  which  would  recommend 
it  to  the  ''  low  t4)ne  '*  of  modern  art  The  harness 
was  as  old  as  the  buffalo  rt)lie,  as  old  as  the  sliawl, 
as  old  as  the  horse,  one  might  venture  to  s^iy  as  old 
as  the  man.  It  had  U*en  latched,  and  mended,  and 
lapi»ed«  and  8trap|)ed,  and  tied,  {Kist  the  ingenuity  of 
any  but  the  very  |MM>r,  and  the  really  intelligent;  it 
was  ex|ie4'tetl  t4>  dn>p  t4>  piinvs  at  the  mildest  provo- 
cation, and  the  driver  w;is  bup|K>s(Ml  to  clamljer  down 
over  the  Uiw-loggtul  wheels  and  tie  it  up  again,  which 
he  always  did,  and  always  |iatiently.  He  was  a  very 
patient  old  man  ;  but  there  was  a  Sfiark  in  his  dim 
blue  eye. 

The  reins,  which  he  took  firmly  enough  in  his  liare 
hands,  were  of  ro|ii%  by  the  way.  I  ft}  (*«)uld  not  go 
to  the  |Mittt-«>nire  tin  ^londa).H  U'cause  Wis  wife  had 
to  use  the  clothesline.  lie  felt  it  a  s|M'eial  di.s|ii>n- 
sation  of  rrtividenee  that  women  did  not  w;U)h  on 
Saturdays,  when  his  numlier  of  **  Zion's  Ilenild  **  was 
due. 

Hhe  ainie  out  of  the  house  when  he  hail  harnessed, 
and  stood  with  her  hands  wrapped  in  her  little  black- 
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and-white  checked  shoulder  shawl,  watching  him 
with  eyes  where  thirty  years  of  married  love  dwelt 
gently.  Something  sharper  than  love  crossed  her 
thin  face  in  long  lines;  she  had  an  expression  of 
habitual  anxiety  reiined  to  feminine  acuteness;  for 
it  was  the  year  1870,  and  it  was  —  let  us  call  it,  since 
we  must  call  it  something,  the  State  of  Kennessee. 

Mrs.  MatthcATS  stood  in  that  portion  of  the  house 
which  Kennessee  does  not  call  a  loggia,  neither  is  it 
a  porch,  a  piazza,  or  a  hall.  It  results  from  the  dual 
division  of  the  house,  which  rises  on  each  side,  unit- 
ing in  one  boarded  roof  and  a  loft.  Two  chimneys 
of  stone  or  of  clay,  according  to  the  social  status  of 
the  owner,  flank  the  house  on  each  side.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews's  chimneys  were  of  clay,  for  he  was 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  faith.  His  house  was 
built  of  logs  ;  through  the  space  which  cut  the  build- 
ing the  chickens  walked  critically,  like  boarders  dis- 
cussing their  dinner.  The  domestic  dwelling  of  a 
comfortable  j)ig  could  be  seen  in  the  background. 
There  were  sheds,  and  something  resembling  a  bam 
for  the  horse.  All  were  scrupulously  neat  Behind, 
the  mountains  towered  and  had  a  dark  expression. 
A  clear  sky  burned  above,  but  one  had  to  look  for  it, 
it  was  so  far,  and  there  seemed  so  small  an  allowance 
of  it  —  so  much  of  the  State  of  Kennessee ;  so  little 
of  heaven. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  post-office  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Matthews,  softly.  She  knew  perfectly  well,  but  she 
always  asked ;  he  always  answered.  If  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  inquire,  he  reasoned,  why  not  ? 

"  Yes,  Deborah,"  said  the  old  man,  briskly.  "  Want 
togo?'* 
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**l  don't  know.     la  Ilezekiah  tuckere<l  out?'' 

**  Hezekiuh  U  ob  spry  att  a  chipiiiunk,"  returnee? 
the  minister,  contidently.  Now  Ilezekiah  was  the 
horse,  and  thirty -one  years  old.  He  receivetl  this 
astonishing  tribute  with  a  slow  revolution  of  his  best 
eye  (for  he  was  blind  in  the  other,  but  no  one  ever 
mentioned  the  fact  in  Hezekiah's  presence)  which 
might  liave  |>assed  for  that  suftcrior  effort  of  intelli- 
gence known  only  to  the  hunuin  race,  and  vulgarly 
called  a  wink. 

<'  Well/'  said  Mrs.  Matthews,  doubtfully,  « I  don't 
know  's  I  '11  go." 

8he  pronounced  Uiese  words  with  marked,  almost 
painful,  hesitation,  in  an  accent  foreign  to  her  en- 
vironment ller  movements  and  dress  were  after 
the  manner  of  Kennessee;  but  her  sjieech  was  tlie 
tpeech  of  New  Ham|>shire.  They  had  been  North- 
erners thirty  years  ago.  Weak  lungs  brought  him 
and  these  mountain  fKiribhes  kept  him.  His  useful- 
ness hail  lieen  so  obvious,  that  his  bishop  hail  never 
thifted  him  far,  reapi>ointing  him  from  term  to  term 
within  a  twenty  •  mile  circuit  among  tliose  barren 
fields.  The  situation  was  exce|>tional,  the  bishop 
■aid;  at  all  events,  he  had  chtmen  so  to  treat  it. 
Thirty  years  —  and  such  years  I  —  seemed  a  long 
time  to  stay  tnie  to  the  traditions  of  youth  and  a 
flag.  The  iKifishioners  ami  people  whom,  ft»r  cour- 
tesy, one  called  one's  neighliors  in  tlitme  desolat4^, 
dividetl  mountain  homes,  expreSM^l  themselves  vari- 
ously u|M)n  the  iKirson's  loyalty  U>  the  national  cause. 
The  Border  State  iudeeisiun  hail  muriuun*tl  aUmt 
him  critically,  fur  the  immediate  region  hail  Hashed 
during  the  civil  war,  and  remained  sulky  still. 
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The  Confederacy  had  never  lacked  friends  in  that 
township.  Of  late  the  murmur  had  become  a  mut- 
ter. The  parson  had  given  offense.  He  had  preached 
a  sermon  treating  of  certain  disorders  which  had  be- 
come liistoric,  for  which  the  village  and  vjilley  had 
acquired  unenviable  notoriety,  and  which  they  were 
slower  than  some  other  sections  in  abandoning, 
now  that  the  civil  situation  supposed  them  to  have 
done  so. 

"If  I  thought  I  could  prevent  anything,"  pro- 
ceeded l^Irs.  Matthews  anxiously,  "  I  'd  —  I  'd  —  I 
don't  know  but  I  'd  go.  Are  you  goin'  to  hold  the 
meetin',  after  all  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  minister,  lifting  his  head. 
"I  shall  dispense  the  Word  as  usual." 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife  sadly,  —  "  well,  I  s'pose  you 
will.  I  might  have  known.  But  I  lioiied  you  'd  put 
it  off.  I  was  afraid  to  ask  you.  I  can't  help  wor- 
ry in'.  I  don't  know  but  I  '11  go,  too.  I  can  get  my 
bunnet  on  in  a  minute." 

Her  husband  hesitated  perceptibly.  He  did  not 
tell  her  that  he  was  afraid  to  take  her ;  that  he  was 
almost  equally  afraid  to  leave  her.     He  said :  — 

"  The  lock  of  the  back  door  is  n't  mended  yet ;  I 
don't  know  but  things  need  watching.  That  si)eckled 
bantam 's  dreadfully  afraid  of  weasels  when  she 's 
setting ;  I  don't  know 's  I  blame  her." 

"Well,"  returned  the  old  lady  with  a  sigh,  "I 
don't  know  but  you  're  right  If  it 's  the  Lord's  will 
I  should  stay  at  home  and  shoo  weasels,  I  s'pose  he 
can  look  after  you  without  my  help,  if  he  has  a  mind 
to.  Will  you  take  the  sweet  potatoes  along?  There's 
a  bushel  and  a  half ;  and  two  dozen  eggs." 
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The  two  old  people  loatled  the  wagon  togetlier, 
rather  bilently.  Nothing  further  was  said  about  the 
prayer-meeting.  Neither  alluded  to  chingcr.  They 
tpoke  of  the  price  of  iM>Uitoe8  and  chickens.  The 
times  were  toti  stern  to  be  sficndthrift  in  emotion. 
One  might  lie  lavish  of  anything  else  ;  but  one  had 
to  economize  in  feeling,  and  be  a  miser  in  its  expres- 
sion. When  the  parson  was  ready  to  start  he  kissed 
his  wife,  and  said  :  — 

"  Goodby,  Deborah." 

And  she  said,  **  (lood-by,  Levi." 

Then  she  said :  *'  lAii  me  tuck  you  up  a  little.  The 
buffalo  ain't  in." 

8he  tucked  the  old  robe  aliout  the  old  legs  with 
painstaking,  motherly  thoroughness,  as  if  he  luul 
been  a  boy  going  to  be<l.  She  said  how  glad  she  was 
•be  had  Uuit  nice  sliAwl  to  line  it 

*^  Thank  you,  Ikdioruh.  Keep  the  doors  locked, 
won't  you  ?  And  1  would  n't  run  out  much  till  I 
get  back." 

^  No,  I  don't  know 's  I  will  Have  you  got  your 
lantern  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ami  your  pistol  ?  " 

^  Ntv" 

*•  Ain't  ycm  going  to  take  it  ?  " 

'*  No,  iK'Uirah  ;  1  've  deeidetl  not  to.  Besides,  it's 
a  ruiity  old  affair.     It  would  n't  do  much." 

*•  You  '11  get  home  by  nine,  won't  you  ? "  she 
pleadtnl,  lifting  lurr  witheretl  check  over  the  high, 
muddy  wheel.  For  a  moment  those  lines  of  anxiety 
teemed  to  grow  corrosive,  as  if  they  would  eat  her 
face  out 
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"Or  quarter-past,"  said  the  parson,  cheerfully. 
"  But  don't  worry  if  I  'm  not  here  till  half-past." 

Hezekiah  took  occasion  to  st^rt  at  this  point ;  he 
was  an  experienced  horse ;  he  knew  when  a  conver- 
sation had  lasted  long  enough  at  the  parting  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  in  1870,  and  in  Kennessee.  No  horse 
with  two  eyes  could  see  as  much  as  Hezekiah.  This 
was  understood  in  the  family. 

A  rickety,  rocky  path,  about  four  feet  wide,  called 
by  courtesy  "  The  Road,"  wound  away  from  the  par- 
sonage. The  cornfield  grew  to  it  on  each  side.  The 
tall  stalks,  some  of  them  ten  feet  high,  stood  dead 
and  stark,  shivering  in  the  rising  wind.  The  old 
man  drove  into  them.  They  closed  about  his  gray 
head.  Only  the  rear  of  the  muddy  blue  wagon  was 
visible  between  the  husks. 

"  Levi !    Levi !    I  want  to  ask  a  question." 

She  coidd  hoar  the  bow-legged  wheels  come  to  a 
lame  halt ;  but  she  could  not  see  him.  He  called 
through  the  com  in  his  patient  voice  :  — 

"  Well,  well !    What  is  it  ?    Ask  away,  Deborah." 

"  What  time  shall  I  Ixjgin  to  worry,  Levi  ?  " 

To  this  essentially  feminine  inquiry  silence  an- 
swered significantly :  — 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  invisible  huslmnd  after  a  long 
pause,  "  perhaps  by  ten  —  or  half  past.  Or  suppose 
we  say  eleven." 

She  ran  out  into  the  com  to  see  him.  It  seemed 
to  her,  suddenly,  as  if  she  should  strangle  to  death  if 
she  did  not  see  him  once  more.  But  she  did  not  call, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  there.  She  ran 
on,  gathering  up  her  chocolate-colored  calico  dress, 
and  wrapping  her  checked  shaAvl  about  her  head  ner- 
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TOtuly.  At  the  turn  of  the  path  there  was  a  prickly 
locust  tree.  It  hail  been  burnt  to  make  way  for 
crops  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  which  is  too 
indolent  to  hew ;  it  hail  not  been  well  burned,  and 
one  long,  strong  limb  stretched  out  like  an  arm  \  it 
was  bliick,  and  seemed  to  |M»int  at  the  ohl  man  as  he 
disapiHiareil  around  the  twist  in  the  |Mith  where. the 
retuniing-valley  curved  in,  and  the  passenger  found 
a  way  to  the  highway.  The  parson  was  singing. 
His  voice  came  back  on  the  wind :  — 

**  How  firm  a  foun-^la-Uoo,  jv  ■»-«ia(a  of  Um  Lo-otil !  ** 

She  wiftcd  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  came  back 
through  the  corn,  slowly ;  all  her  withered  figure 
droo|)cd. 

'*  I  don*t  know  but  I  'd  ought  to  have  perked  up 
and  gone  with  him/'  she  said  aloud,  plaintively. 

8he  stuixl  in  the  house-place,  among  the  chickens, 
for  a  few  minutes,  looking  out  She  was  used,  like 
other  women  in  that  tiesolate  country,  to  licing  left 
much  alone.  Those  U'rrible  four  yciirs  from  'GI  to 
'G5  had  Uiught  her,  she  used  to  think,  all  the  lessons 
tliat  danger  and  solitude  va\\\  tcacli ;  but  she  was 
learning  new,  now.  l'e«ice  had  brought  anything, 
everything,  but  heeurity.  She  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
woman,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  a  set  strong  Yan- 
kee moutli.  Life  h:ul  never  dealt  so  easily  with  her 
tliat  tthe  ex|M*ct4Ml  anything  (»f  it ;  it  hail  given  her 
no  rluiu(*e  to  U»i*i>me  what  women  call  **  timiiL" 
Yet  as  s\\v  MtiMNl  ItMikiiig  thnMi^h  the  sLirk  com  on 
that  eoKl  gray  day  lilie  hliiMik  with  a  kind  of  horror. 

Women  know  what  it  is  —  this  ague  of  the  heart 
which  follows  the  alisent  beloved.     The  safest  lives 
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experience  it,  in  chills  of  real  foresight,  or  fevers  of 
the  imagination.  Deborah  Matthews  lived  in  the  lap 
of  daily  dangers  that  had  not  alienated  her  good 
sense,  nor  suffocated  that  sweet,  persistent  trust  in 
the  natura  of  things,  call  it  feminine  or  religious, 
which  is  the  most  amazing  fact  in  human  life ;  but 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  soul  were  turn- 
ing stiff,  as  flesh  docs  from  fear. 

"  If  this  goes  on  long  enough,  I  shall  die  of  it," 
she  said.  "  He  will  come  home  some  day,  and  I  shall 
be  dead  of  listenin',  and  shiverin',  and  prayin'  to 
Mercy  for  him.  Prayer  is  Scripture,  I  suppose,  and 
I  have  n't  any  thin'  against  it ;  but  folks  can  die  of 
too  much  prayin',  as  well  as  a  gaJlopin'  consumption 
or  the  shakes." 

Only  the  chickens  heard  her,  however,  and  they 
responded  with  critical  clucks,  like  church  members 
who  thought  her  heretical.  Since  chickens  consti- 
tuted her  duties,  she  would  gratify  Heaven  and 
divert  her  mind  by  going  out  to  see  the  setting  ban- 
tam ;  who  took  her  for  a  weasel  and  protested  vio- 
lently. 

Mrs.  Matthews  came  back  to  the  house  indefinably 
comforted,  in  a  spiritual  way,  by  this  secular  inter- 
ruption, and  prepared  to  lock  up  carefully,  as  her 
husband  had  bidden  her.  It  was  necessary  to  look 
after  all  the  creatures  first:  the  critical  chickens, 
the  comfortable  pig,  the  gaunt  cow,  and  the  Rooster, 
for  whom,  as  he  was  but  one,  and  had  all  the  lordli- 
ness of  his  race,  and  invariably  ran  away  from  her, 
and  never  came  till  he  got  ready,  Mrs.  Matthews  had 
a  marked  respect,  and  thought  of  him  as  spelled 
with  a  capital.     It  took  a  great  while  that  evening 
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to  get  the  Rooeter  into  the  pen,  and  while  her  fern* 
iniue  coax  and  his  masculine  crow  riooohetted  about 
the  cornfield,  the  old  lady  cast  a  sharp,  watchful  eye 
all  over  the  premises  and  their  vicinity.  Hilence 
and  solitude  res|x)nded  to  her.  No  intrusion  or  in- 
truder gave  sign.  The  mountain  seemed  to  overlook 
the  house  |)orapously,  as  a  thing  too  small  to  pro- 
tect The  valley  had  a  stealthy  look,  as  if  it  were 
creeping  up  to  her.  The  day  was  darkening  fast 
The  gloom  of  its  decline  came  on  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  mountain  region,  and  the  world  seemed 
suddenly  to  shrink  away  from  the  lonely  spot  aud 
forget  it 

Mrs.  Matthews,  when  she  hod  locked  up  the  ani« 
mals  with  diitioulty,  deference,  or  fear,  according  to 
their  respective  tern  fie  raments,  fastened  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  house  carefully,  aud  looked  at 
the  clock.  It  was  half-i>ast  six.  8he  took  off  her 
muddy  rubljcrs,  brushcil  them  neatly,  fiilded  away 
her  shawl,  and  started  the  tire  ec4>nomically.  8he 
must  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  supfier  should  wait  for 
liCvi,  who  neiuled  houu'tliing  solid  after  Friday  ev«*n- 
ing  meeting.  She  busied  herself  with  tliese  dctiiils 
assiduoubly.  Her  life  was  what  we  might  ciill  largis 
with  trifles ;  she  uuule  the  most  of  them  ;  there  was 
nothing  better  that  she  knew  of  to  keep  great  anxi- 
eties out  of  the  head  and  sickening  tc*rrors  out  of 
the  heart 

There  was  one  thing,  to  be  sure :  Mrs.  Matthews 
sailed  it  faith  iu  pn»vidence.  The  ]iar8on's  wife 
had  her  share  of  it,  Imi  it  took  on  practical,  often 
secular,  fonus.  Htimetimes  she  prayed  aloml,  as  she 
tat  there  alone,  quaking  in  every  nerve.    Sometimes 
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she  pitched  her  slirill  old  voice,  as  she  did  to-day, 
several  notes  above  the  key,  and  sang :  — 

"  IIow  firm  a  fonn-da-tion,  ye  sa-atuhi  of  the  Lo-ordI 
Is  laid  for  your  fa-aith  in  Iiis  ex-oellent  word  I  " 

But  she  locked  the  house  up  before  she  sang.     She 
made  her  tea,  too,  and  drank  it 

"  I  always  feel  to  get  a  better  spiritual  attitude," 
she  used  to  say,  "  when  I  We  had  my  cup  of  tea." 

The  house  was  so  neat  that  its  rudeness  became  a 
kind  of  daintiness  to  the  eye ;  and  the  trim  old  lady, 
in  her  chocolate  calico  with  its  strip  of  a  ruffle  at 
throat  and  Avrists,  sat  before  the  fireplace,  meditative 
and  sweet,  like  a  priestess  before  an  altar.  She  used 
to  hate  that  fireplace  with  hot  New  Hampshire 
hatred  —  the  kettle,  the  ci-ane,  and  all  the  barbarous 
Avays  of  managing;  but  she  had  contrived  to  get 
used  to  it  now.  It  was  the  dream  of  her  life  to  save 
money  enough  to  freight  a  good  Northern  cook-stove 
over  from  Chattanooga.  But  she  expected  to  die 
without  it.  The  room  winked  brightly  with  shiny 
tin-ware  hung  above  the  fireplace,  and  chintz  cur- 
tains at  the  windows.  There  were  hollyhocks  on  the 
curtains  which  seemed  like  New  Hampshire,  if  you 
made  believe  very  much.  There  was  a  centre-table 
with  a  very  old  red  and  black  tablecloth  of  the  fash- 
ion of  fifty  years  ago.  The  minister's  writing  mate- 
rials adorned  this  table  —  his  tall  inkstand,  with  its 
oxidized  silver  top :  his  first  parish  in  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  him  that  inkstand,  at  a  donation  party,  in 
a  sleet  storm  one  January  night,  with  a  barrel  of 
flour  and  a  bushel  of  jwtatoes.  Beside  the  inkstand 
lay  his  quill  pen,  sharpened  with  the  precision  of  a 
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man  who  does  not  do  much  wriiing ;  the  cheap,  hlue- 
niled  letter  iKifMiry  a  quire  of  it ;  and  the  sacred  ser- 
mon i>a])er  which  Mrs.  Matthews  wouhl  not  liave 
touchetl  for  her  life  ;  she  would  as  soon  have  touched 
the  sermons.  These  were  (carefully  |)acke<l  away  in 
the  corner  in  a  barrel  covered  with  turkey-red  and 
surmounted  with  a  board  top.  The  family  Bible  lay 
on  the  board. 

Above  rose  the  niinihter's  **  library."  This  was  a 
serious  alYair,  gn*atly  reH|>ecti'4l  in  the  ]iaribh  and 
adored  by  the  minister's  wife.  It  took  at  least  three 
poplar  shelves,  sUiined  by  Mr.  Matthews's  own  liand 
and  a  borrowed  iKiint-brushy  to  hold  that  libniry. 
U|K>n  the  lower  shelf  the  family  clock  tickeil 
solemnly,  flankiMl  by  Cruden*s  Concordance  and 
Worcester's  l)ictit)nary.  For  neighbors  to  these 
there  wen*  two  otld  volumes  of  an  ancient  encyclo- 
pedia, the  letters  unfortunately  slipping  fi-om  A 
to  Z  without  immediate  alphalietical  connection. 
U]Kin  such  subjects,  fur  iuhtantv,  ;is  ah'lu*my  or 
zoology,  the  miuiAter  was  kmi\\n  to  have  shown  a 
crushing  scluilarbhip,  whiih  w;is  not  strictly  main- 
tainetl  ujion  all  tupics.  Karnes's  Notes  on  Matthew 
occupieil  a  detnirous  |>osilion  in  the  library.  The 
life  (»f  .John  Wesley,  worn  to  tatt4*rs  and  coveretl 
with  a  neat  brt»wii-|iin*er  griK'ery-liag,  oYerHowinl  into 
two  (M*t;ivo  Volumes,  which,  afU*r  all,  hail  the  com- 
fortable, kiHiwing  look  of  a  biography  which  treats 
of  a  succciisful  life-<*x|)erience,  opulent  in  fact  and 
feeling,  alert  and  happy.  He^ide  the  shriveled  ca- 
reer of  this  humble  di^iphs  what  a  ^tiiry  ! 

The  History  of  New  Ham|ishire  st4NHl  bi'^ide  John 
Wealoy.     A  map  of  the   Stato  of   Kemiessce  sur- 
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mounted  the  library.  For  the  rest,  the  shelves  were 
fatly  filled  Avith  iilod  copies  of  "  Zioii's  llei-ald  "  and 
a  Chattanooga  weekly. 

There  was  an  old  lounge  in  the  room,  home-made, 
covered  with  a  calico  comforter  and  a  dyed  brown 
shawl.  The  minister's  slippers  lay  l^esido  it;  they 
were  of  felt,  and  she  had  made  them.  This  lounge 
was  Mr.  Matthews's  oAvn  particular  resting-place 
when  the  roads  were  rough  or  the  meeting  late.  If 
he  were  very  late,  and  she  grew  anxious,  his  wife 
went  up  and  stroked  the  lounge  sometimes. 

Their  bedroom  oiKJiiod  across  the  hotisc-place  from 
the  living-room.  It  held  a  white  bed,  with  jmstSy 
and  old  white  curtains  much  darned.  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews's  lUl)lo  lay  on  a  table  beside  the  bed.  The 
room  was  destitute  of  furniture  or  ornaments,  but  it 
had  a  rag  carpet  and  a  fireplace.  When  Mr.  Mat- 
thews had  a  sore  throat  and  it  was  very  cold  they 
had  a  fire  to  go  to  bed  by.     That  was  delightful. 

When  Mrs.  Matthews  had  taken  her  cup  of  tea 
and  sung  "How  firm  a  foundation"  till  she  was 
afraid  she  should  be  tired  of  it,  which  struck  her  as 
an  impiety  to  be  avoided,  she  walked  about  the 
house  looking  at  everything,  crossing  from  room  to 
room,  and  looking  cautiously  after  her.  It  was  very 
still. 

It  was  almost  deadly  still.  How  long  the  even- 
ing !  Seven  —  eight  —  half-past  eight  o'clock.  She 
tried  to  sew  a  little,  mending  his  old  coat.  She 
tried  to  read  the  religious  news  in  "  Zion's  Herald ; " 
this  failing,  she  even  ventured  on  the  funny  column, 
for  it  was  not  Sunday.  But  notliing  amused  her. 
Life  did  not  strike  her  as  funny,  that  night    She 
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folded  the  eout,  she  folded  the  |>a|)cr,  she  got  up  and 
walked,  and  walked  again. 

Pretty  little  home  !  She  looked  it  over  tenderly. 
How  she  loved  it  How  lie  loved  it  What  years 
hail  they  grown  to  it,  day  by  busy  day,  night  by 
quiet  night  What  work,  what  horrow,  wliat  joy 
and  anxiety,  what  economy,  what  comfort,  wliat  long, 
healthy,  lia])py  sleep  hail  they  shared  in  it  I  As  she 
INissed  before  the  tire,  coasting  tall  shadows  on  the 
chintz  curtains,  she  began  to  sing  again,  shrilly  :  — 

Nino  ii'chx'k.  Ves,  nine ;  for  the  rickety  old  clock 
on  the  library  shelf  said  so,  distinctly.  It  was  time 
to  stop  ]iacing  the  roiim  ;  it  was  time  to  stop  being 
anxious  and  thinking  of  everything  to  keep  one*s 
courage  up ;  it  was  time  to  put  the  johnny-cake  on 
and  start  the  c*ofree  ;  he  would  lie  hungry,  as  men- 
folks  ought  to  In* ;  (iinl  made  Vm  so.  It  was  time 
to  |)eep  between  the  hol)yh«iek  cuiUiins  ami  put  her 
luuuls  aguin^it  her  eyes,  and  |»eer  out  across  the  txjru- 
field.  It  was  time  to  grow  nervous,  ami  restless,  and 
flushed,  and  happy.  It  was  not  time,  thank  God,  to 
worry. 

The  color  came  to  her  withered  cheek.  She  was 
handsomer  as  an  old  laily  than  she  luul  been  as  a 
young  out*,  and  the  happier  she  grew  the  lietter  she 
lo(»kiHl,  like  uU  women,  ycmng  or  old.  She  bustled 
aUmt,  wilh  neat  housi*wifely  fussiness.  She  knew 
that  her  hu?iliand  thanked  Heaven  for  her  New  Eng- 
kuid  homecraft  —  none  of  yimr  "easy"  Sonthern 
hous4*k<*t*ping  f  >r  I^evi  Matthews.  What  would  have 
become  of  Uie  man  ?  As  she  worked,  she  sang  un* 
oonsctously,  ^  ilear,  clean  home  !  " 
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Tlio  johnny-cake  was  baking  briskly.  Tlie  can- 
dles were  liglited.  The  coffee  was  stirred,  and  set- 
tled with  the  shell  of  an  egg ;  it  was  ready  to  boil. 
It  was  quarter-past  nine.  Mrs.  Matthews's  head  grew 
a  little  nmddled  from  excitement.  She  began  again 
at  the  top  of  her  voice : 

"  How  finn  A  fonn-fla-tion,  ye  sa-aints  of  the  Lo-ord  I 
Is  laid  for  your  fa>ait)i  in  an  ex-cellent  home  I  " 

The  clock  wedged  l)etween  the  concordance  and 
the  dictionary  struck  half-past  nine  with  an  ecclesi- 
astical tone;  dogmatically,  as  if  to  insist  on  the 
ix>int  as  a  tenet  on  which  she  had  been  skeptical. 

Mrs.  Matthews  Rtopi)ed  singing.  She  went  to  the 
window.  The  coffee  was  boiling  over.  The  com- 
cako  was  done  brown.  She  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain uneasily.  The  pine-wood  fire  flared,  and  blinded 
her  with  a  great  outburst  of  light.  She  could  see 
nothing  without,  and  stood  for  a  moment  dazzled. 
Then  she  began  to  look  intently,  and  so  accustomed 
her  eyes  to  the  masses  of  shadow  and  the  lines  of 
form  outside.  The  road  wound  away  abruptly,  lost 
in  the  darkness  like  a  river  dashed  into  the  sea.  The 
cornstalks  closed  over  it,  stark  and  sear ;  she  opened 
the  window  a  little  and  heard  them  rustle,  Jis  if  they 
were  discussing  something  in  whispers.  Above  the 
corn  shot  the  gaunt  arm  of  the  prickly  locust, 
burned  and  Kare.  The  outlines  of  the  mountain 
were  invisible.  The  valley  was  sunk  in  the  night. 
Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen. 

As  she  loaned,  listening  for  the  sedate  hoofs  of 
old  Ilezekiah,  or  the  lame  rumble  of  the  blue  wagon 
wheels,  the  Rooster  uttered  from  his  i)en  a  piercing 
crow,  and  the  bantam  hen  responded  with  an  anx- 
ious cluck. 
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She  (HMiM  Itavu  killed  eitliei*  cjf  tlieso  garruloiiB 
meiiiliers  of  lifi*  family  for  tlio  iiiU;rni|>tiuii.  The 
chickens  always  ciowihI  when  bhe  wa:i  libtening  for 
Mr.  Muitlu'W8.  When  the  irritating  uounila  had 
died  away  on  the  danip  air  with  h>ngy  wavering 
echoes,  a  silence  that  was  indescrikihly  apiiaUing 
settled  aUait  the  plaice.  Nothing  hn»ke  it  Even 
the  oonibtalks  8t4»|>|HHl.  After  a  sigiiiticant  ]»auso 
tliey  began  ogiiin  ;  they  seemed  to  iiiise  their  voices 
iu  agitation. 

**  Wliat  in  the  worUl  are  they  talkin'  about?  "  she 
said  iiUfKitiently.  She  hhnt  the  window,  and  came 
bock  InU)  the  michlle  of  the  riMim.  The  coni-cake 
was  burning.  The  eotTee  mnst  \n*  set  oil.  The  sufK 
per  would  \n*.  s|Miiled.  SIh*  l<Hiked  at  the  Methodist 
clock.  Mr.  (*rutlen  and  the  iCev.  tltdin  Wesley 
seemed  to  exchange  glances  over  its  head,  and  hers. 
It  hickeil  seven  niinuU*.s  of  t4Mi. 

**  Hut  it  i.s  n't  tini»»  to  Wi»rry  yet !  " 

The  W4iman  and  the  dot  k  f;u'ed  eatrh  other.  She 
sat  down  liefon*  it.  What  was  the  nse  in  freezing 
at  the  window,  tti  hear  the  Ko«i.^ter,  and  the  t^dking 
eoni  ?  She  and  the  cltM-k  wonld  have  it  out.  She 
crossed  her  Wi>rk-W(»rn  hands  u|Mjn  her  chocolate 
calico  lap  ami  ItMiked  the  thing  in  the  eye. 

What  a  »ii|N*tior,  Hn|»en*ili<ais  chnk  !  What  a  the- 
ological, c«>ntroverhial  chnk  !  Was  then*  even  a 
dock  S4)  cH>ns4'ionH  of  its  H|iiritital  advantages?  So 
sure  it  knew  the  will  of  the  .Mu.i^dity  ?  So  confi- 
dent of  Uing  ri^'ht  aUait  evci\tliing?  Sii  deti*r- 
minetl  to  U*  np  and  at  it,  t«)  hay  it  all,  tii  insist  U|ion 
it|  to  rub  it  ni  ? 

Five     minutes     U*fore    ten  —  three  —  two.      Ten 
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o'clock.  Ten  o'clock,  said  in  a  loud,  clerical  tone,  as 
if  it  were  repeating  ten  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
to  a  Bishop. 

"But,  oh,  not  quite  time  to  worry  yet!"  Ten 
minutes  past.  A  quai-ter  jmst.  Twenty  minutes. 
The  woman  and  the  clock  eyed  each  other  like  duel- 
ists. TAventy-five  minutes  jxist  ten.  Half-past  — 
Delx)rah  Matthews  gasjied  for  breath.  She  turned  ^ 
her  back  on  the  clock  and  dashed  up  the  window 
full -length. 

The  night  seemed  blacker  than  ever.  A  cloud  had 
rolled  solemnly  over  the  mountain,  and  hung  darkly 
alwvc  the  house.  The  stalks  of  corn  looked  like 
corpses.  lUit  tliey  talked  like  living  beings  still. 
They  put  their  heads  together  and  nodded.  As  she 
leaned  out,  trembling  and  panting,  a  flash  of  unsea- 
sonable lightning  darted  and  shot ;  it  revealed  the 
arm  of  tlie  locust  tree  iK>inting  down  the  road.  A 
low  mutter  of  distant  tliundcr  followed ;  it  rolled 
away,  and  lapsed  into  a  stillness  that  shook  her  soul. 

She  came  back  to  her  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  by  the  centre-table.  The  final  struggle  with 
hope  had  set  in.  It  seemed  as  if  tlie  clock  knew  this 
as  well  as  she.  The  ticking  filled  her  ears,  her 
brain,  her  veins,  her  being.  It  seemed  to  fill  the 
world. 

Half-past  ten.     It  was  as  if  some  spirit  appealed 
to  the  minister's  clock  :  Oh,  tell  her  so  softly  I     Say 
so,  gently  as  religious  love,  thougli  you  l)e  stem  to 
your  duty  as  religious  law.     Twenty-five  minutes  of  • 
eleven  —  a  quarter  of  — 

The  woman  has  ceased  to  look  the  clock  in  the 
eye.     It  has  conquered  her,  jwor  thing;  and,  now 
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ilmt  it  lui^y  seems  surry  for  her,  aiul  tieks  tenderly, 
as  if  it  would  turn  back  an  hour  if  it  could.  Her 
head  lias  droi>|)e<l  into  her  hands  ;  her  huntls  to  her 
knees ;  her  IxNly  to  the  floor,  liuried  in  the  cushions 
of  the  ohl  riM'king-i'hair,  her  face  is  invisible.  Her 
hands  liave  lifte<l  themselves  to  her  ears,  which  they 
press  violently.  She  herself  lies  crouchetl  like  a 
munlered  thing  uiM>n  the  floor. 

Eleven  o'cKn-k.  She  must  not,  can  not,  will  not 
bear  it.  Eleven  o'clock.  She  must,  she  can,  she 
shall.  Tiut  all  feminine  fright  and  nervousness, 
past  all  fancy,  and  waste  of  weak  vision,  and  prodi- 
gal anxiety,  |i;ist  all  doubt,  or  hojie,  or  dispute,  it  is 
time  to  worry  now. 

iK'lMinih  M;ittlicws,  when  it  had  C4imc  to  thin, 
sprang  to  her  feet,  giive  one  piteous,  Ijcaten  look  at 
the  clock,  then  sUiyed  to  liM)k  at  nothing  more.  She 
flung  o)M*n  the  dmir,  not  delaying  Ui  lock  it  be- 
hind her,  and  d;u>hed  out  She  w;is  as  wild  as  a  girl, 
and  almost  as  agile.  She  ran  over  the  rocks,  and 
sliplM'd  in  the  naul,  and  sunk  in  the  Itoles,  and  pushed 
into  the  corntieltl,  and  thrubt  out  her  hands  before 
her  to  bnuih  the  sUdks  away,  and  st^KMl  for  a  moment 
to  get  her  bn*at)i  underneath  the  liK:ust  tree.  How 
|ic*r2iistcntly,  how  KtiU-mnly,  that  bhu-k  arm  {lointiHl 
down  tilt*  |»ath.  She  felt  like  kn(*eling  to  it,  as  if  it 
were  an  offended  deity.  All  the  Tagan  in  her 
stirred.  Suddenly  the  Christian  ruse  aiid  wrestled 
witii  it 

**  Ixini  have  mercy  I  **  she  mtKiiuHl.  **  He  *s  my 
busUmtl.     We  *ve  U*en  manietl  thirty  years." 

**  Hain*t  1  prayed  enough?"  she  sobljeil,  sinking 
OD  her  knees,  in  the  mud,  among  the  c*orn.     **  Haiu*t 
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I  said  all  there's  any  sense  in  sayin'  to  thee? 
What 's  the  use  in  pesterin'  God  ?  But,  oh,  to 
mercy,  if  thou  oouldst  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
what  it  is  to  ho.  married  —  thirty  years  —  and  to  set 
here  in  the  cornfield  lookin'  for  a  murdered  husband, 
lie  CAu't,"  said  Deborah  Matthews,  abruptly  starting 
to  her  feet.  "  God  ain't  a  woman.  It  ain't  in  na- 
ture.    He  canH  understand." 

She  pushed  on,  past  the  burned  trees  and  out  to- 
wanls  the  highway.  It  was  very  dark.  It  was 
deadly  lonely.  It  was  as  still  as  horror.  Oh, 
there  — 

What  tidings  ?  For  good  or  for  ill,  they  had 
come  tit  last  Deep  in  the  distance  the  wheels  of  a 
bow-legged  wagon  rumbled  dully,  and  the  hoofs  of  a 
tired  horse  stumbled  on  the  half-frozen  ground. 
Far  down  tlie  road  she  could  see,  moving  steadily, 
a  little  sparkle,  like  a  star.  She  dared  not  go  to 
meet  it. 

Friend  or  foe  might  bear  the  news*  Let  it  come. 
It  must  find  her  where  she  was.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  shawl,  and  stood  like  a  court-martialed 
soldier  before  the  final  shot. 

"  Deb-orah  ?  " 

Far  down  the  road  the  faint  cry  sounded.  Nearer, 
and  advancing,  the  dear  voice  cried.  He  was  used 
to  call  to  her  so  when  he  was  late,  that  she  might  be 
sure,  and  be  spared  all  possible  misery.  He  was  in- 
finitely tender  witli  hor.  Tlie  Christianity  of  this 
old  minister  l>egan  with  the  marriage  tie. 

"  Delvorah  ?  Deborah,  my  dear  ?  Don't  be  fright- 
ened, Deborah.     I  'm  coming.     I  've  got  home." 

Kissing  and  clinging,  laughing  and  sobbing,  she 
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got  him  into  tho  kini.  Whether  ahi!  claiulierocl  over 
the  wheeU  to  him,  or  he  8|>niiig  out  to  her,  whether 
she  roilc,  or  walked,  or  flew,  she  eoiihl  not  have  tohl; 
uor,  |)Crh;iii8,  eouKl  he.  He  wa^  ;i3  |i:de  as  the  dead 
ooniy  and  schemed  dazed,  tttunntul,  unnatural  to  her 
eye.  llezekiah  probably  knew  better  than  cither  of 
Uiciie  two  exeited  old  |ieo|de  how  they  together  got 
hia  harness  otT,  witli  shaking  hands,  and  rolh*d  tho 
wagon  into  the  shed,  and  loi'ked  the  outbuildings, 
not  forgetting  the  supi>er  of  the  virtuous  horse  who 
rests  from  his  labors  after  fifteen  miles  on  a  Kennes- 
see  road,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty -one. 

**  Ix)ek  the  doors,''  said  the  minister  abruptly, 
when  they  hail  gone  inU)  the  hoiiseplaee.  *^  Ixx^k 
up  everything.  Take  |>ain8  aUint  it.  (jive  me  sonic- 
thing  to  eat  4>r  drink,  and  don't  a^k  a  (]uestion  till  I 
get  reste«l." 

His  wife  turnetl  him  aUiut,  full  in  the  firelight, 
gave  one  glance  at  his  faee^  and  oU*yed  him  to  the 
h'tt4*r.  lVrha|»s,  for  the  iirst  time  in  her  life,  she 
did  not  ask  a  tpiestion.  His  mouth  had  a  drawn, 
ghastly  hiuk,  and  his  sunken  eyes  did  not  seem  to 
see  hiT.  cShe  notiet*d  that  he  lim|K*d  more  thau 
usual  as  he  rrossetl  the  rtiom  to  lay  his  old  felt  hat 
on  the  lKirri*l-t4)p  U'lieath  the  library. 

•*  Vou  an?  UM*«1  up,*'  she  siiid ;  *•  you  an?  tiiekeretl 
out!  Hvre,  drink  your  e«»lTee,  I^^vi.  Hen»,  1  wiui't 
talk  t4>  you.  I  won't  s;iy  a  word.  Hrink,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews; do,  dear." 

He  drank  in  gn'at  gulps  r\hau.st«'dly.  When  she 
caini*  up  wilh  the  rotiiiMki-,  having  tntiud  hfr  lurk 
to  dinh  It,  she  heard  a  liUh*  eli*  king  Miuiid,  aitil  i^aw 
that  his  right  liaml  ehiMMl  over  something  \>hieh  he 
wouhl  have  hid(h*n  fn^in  her. 
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It  was  the  old  pistol ;  he  was  loading  it,  rust  and 
all.  The  two  looked  at  each  other  across  the  dis- 
abled weai)on. 

"  It 's  all  wo  have,"  he  said.  "  A  man  must  de- 
fend his  own.  Don't  be  frightened,  Deborah.  1 11 
take  care  of  you." 

"  You  might  as  well  out  with  it,"  said  the  old  lady, 
distinctly.  '*  I  'm  ready  to  hear.  I  'm  not  a  coward. 
New  Hampshire  girls  ain't.  I  should  think  you  'd 
know  I  'd  been  through  enough,  in  this  God-forsaken 
country  —  for  that." 

"  Well,"  slowly.  "  Well,  I  sup^wse  you  're  about 
right,  Deborah.  The  fact  is,  I  've  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  it.  I  was  warned  at  the  meeting.  We  had 
a  gratifying  meeting.  The  Spirit  descended  on  us. 
Several  Jirose  to  confess  themselves  anxious"  — 

"  What  were  you  wanied  about  ?  "  internipted  his 
wife.  "Never  mind  the  anxious  scat.  I  've  sat  on 
it  long  enough  for  one  night.  What 's  the  matter.^ 
Who  warned  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  warned  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  that 's 
all,"  returned  the  parson  simply,  picking  up  the 
crumbs  of  corn-cake  from  his  knees,  and  eating  them 
to  **save"  the  bread.  "For  a  disbanded  organizar 
tion  they're  ])retty  lively,  yet,  nmnd  these  parts. 
They  lay  in  wait  for  me  on  the  n>ad  home.  I  had  to 
come  round  over  the  mountain,  the  other  way.  It 
was  pretty  rough.  I  did  n't  know  but  they  'd  detail  a 
squad  there.  It  was  pretty  latc\  The  harness  broke 
twice,  aiul  I  ha<l  to  mend  it.  It  took  a  good  while. 
And  I  knew  that  you  "  — 

"  Never  mind  me ! "  cried  Mrs.  Matthews,  with 
that  snap  of  the  voice  which  gives  the  accent  of 
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crossucsB  to  mortal  anxiety.     **Tu]l  uie  who  warnetl 
you.     Tell  uiu  every tliiii\  thU  luiiiute!'' 

*' That 'b  alxiiit  all,  l>eborah.  A  colored  brotlier 
warned  me.  lie  ho^  been  de»iroufl  of  being  present 
at  all  the  meun8  of  gnict%  of  lute,  lint  for  the  — 
the  state  of  |>nblic  scMitinient,  he  would  have  done  so. 
He  is  that  convert  brought  U^  me  privately,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  by  our  new  brother,  Brother  Memmin- 
ger." 

*'  I  don*t  know  's  I  half  like  that  Krother  Mem- 
minger/'  returneil  the  wife.  **  lie  got  couvertetl 
pretty  fast.  And  he  *s  a  strangt?r  in  these  |art8. 
His  sfieeeh  ain*t  4iur  sjieet-h,  either.  Hut  it  's  a 
Southern  name.     l>itl  he  warn  you?" 

**  He  w;is  n4)t  present  to-night  at  the  diH|»(*nsing  (»f 
the  Wonl/'  replietl  the  niini:it4*r.     **  No,  I  was  taken 
one  side,  after  the  benedietion,  without  the  building, 
by  the  colort^l  brother,  ami  waruetl,  on   |)eril  of  my 
life,  —  and  ou  \m*Ti\  of  his,  —  not  to  go  home  to-uight, 
and  U)  t4*ll  no  man  4>f  the  warning." 
**  Hut  y«»u  did  —  you  e;une  home  !  " 
•*(  ertiiinly,  my  tlear;  you  wt-re  hen\*' 
8he  clung   ti>  him,  ancl  he  kissetl   her.     Neither 
•poke  for  many  minutes.     It  see  nun  I  as  if  he  ctiuld 
not  trust  liinis«'lf.     She  was  the  tirst  to  put  in  whis- 
pennl  wonls  the  thought  which  rtieketl  the  hearts  of 
both. 

••  When  they  d4»n't  find  ycm  —  what  will  they 
do?" 

**  My  tlear  wife  —  my  dear  wife,  (Jml  knows." 
**  What  nhail  >ou  th.  .'      What  ran  we  dii  7  " 
^  I  thuik,"  h.iid   the  minister  in   his  gentle  voice, 
'"Ihat  we  may  as  well  4xinduet  f;uuily  pniycra.' 


»> 
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"  Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  "  if  you  've  had  your 
supper.     I  '11  put  away  the  dislies  first." 

She  did  so,  nrcthodically  and  quietl}',  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  common  course  of  events  had  hapi>ened, 
or  were  liable  to.  Her  matter-of-fact,  housewifely 
motions  calmed  him,  as  she  thought  they  would. 
It  made  things  seem  natural,  homelike,  safe,  as  if 
danger  were  a  delirious  dread,  and  home  and  love 
and  jieace  the  foundations  of  life,  after  war,  in  Ken- 
nessee. 

When  she  had  washed  her  hands  and  taken  off  her 
apron,  she  came  l)ack  to  the  lounge  and  brought  the 
family  Bible  with  her,  and  the  hymn-book.  They 
sang  together  one  verso  of  tlieir  favorite  hymn, 
"How  firm  a  foundation,"  with  tlie  quavering,  un- 
trained voices  that  had  **  led  the  choirs  "  of  moun- 
tain meetings  for  almost  thirty  years  of  patient,  self- 
denying  missionary  life.  Tlion  the  parson  read,  in  a 
firm  voice,  a  ]>sa1ni,  —  the  ninoty-first;  and  tlien  ho 
took  tlie  hand  of  his  wife  in  his,  and  they  l)oth  knelt 
down  by  the  lounge,  and  lie  prayed  aloud  his  usual, 
simple,  trustful,  evening  prayer. 

"  O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  thy  mercies  are 
new  every  morning,  and  fresh  every  evening.  We 
thank  thee  that  though  danger  walketh  in  darkness, 
it  shall  not  come  nigii  us.  We  bless  thee  that  thou 
art  so  mindful  of  thine  unworthy  servant  and  hand- 
maiden. We  tiiank  thee  that  for  nearly  tliirty  years 
wo  have  dwelt  in  conjugal  love  and  i)eace  beneath 
our  comfortable  roof.  We  tliank  tliee  that  no  dis- 
aster hath  rendered  us  homeless,  and  tliat  the  hand 
of  violence  hath  not  been  raised  against  us.  We 
pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  withhold  it  from  us  this 
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night,  that  we   may  bleep  in  i>ca(re,  and  awake  in 
Bafety  "  — 

**  Leei  I " 

A  curdling  whisi^er  in  his  ear  interruptetl  the  old 
man'tt  prayer.  <*  I^ovi  I  There  are  fooUtejtt  in  thg 
cum  /  " 

**  Anil  awake  in  siifety/'  proceeded  the  uiininter 
firmly,  **  U>  hleas  thy  tender  care  "  — 

He  did  not  rise  IrtMu  his  knees,  but  prayed  on  iu  a 
strung  vciice.  So  well  trained  to  the  rtdigious  habit 
was  the  wunian  that  she  did  not  cry  out,  nor  iuier- 
nipt  him  again,  nor  did  she  even  arise  from  her 
knees  liefotx*  the  oKl  lounge. 

Su(hh*nly  voiires  clashed,  cries  n|>sprang,  and  a  din 
surrounded  the  house. 

**  Come  out!  ('ome  out!  Out  with  the  Yankee 
I>arson !  (hit  witli  the  nigger-praying  preacher! 
Show  yourself  I " 

The  old  man's  hantl  tightened  u|)on  the  hand  o&' 
his  old  wife;  but  niMther  rune,  fixjm  their  kneef. 
The  coiifusiiin  without  rtnloulded.  Calls  grew  to 
yells,  llfavy  hteps  da.shed  foraging  aUiut  tlu*  house. 
(*riefl  of  alarm  from  the  outlmihlings  showed  thai 
the  animals,  which  W(>re  the  main  sup|M>rt  of  the 
simple  home,  were  atUickiHl,  |ierha|»s  destroyed. 
Then  came  the  tlemand :  — 

'*(\inie  out!     Come  tiut    U*  us!     Show  yourself 
you  sneaking,  Vank(*e  |iars4)n  !     ihit  t4)  u»  !  '* 

A  territie  kuiM-k  tlunMleiiti  on  the  door.  Steadily 
the  calm  vuitv  within  pniyetl  4»u :  — 

•*  We  truiit  ihee,  O  l^iid,  and  we  hless  thee  for  thy 
mercy  to  uswanl  '*  — 

**i>|ieu  the  door,  or  we  will  pull  your  shanty  down 
to  bell  I '' 
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"  Preserve  iia,  O  Lord,  for  thy  loving-kindness  en- 
duretli  forever  "  — 

"  Open  the  door, you,  or  we  'II  set  the  torches 

to  it,  and  burn  you  out ! " 

«  Protect  us,  O  God  "  — 

The  liglit  lock  yielded,  and  the  old  door  broke 
down.  With  a  roar  the  mob  rushed  in.  They  were 
not  over  sixteen,  but  they  seemed  sixty,  storming 
into  tlic  little  nwni.  They  were  all  masked,  and  all 
armed  to  the  teetli. 

Before  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes  the  leader  of 
the  posse  fell  back.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow, 
evidently  by  nature  a  commander,  and  the  men  fell 
back  behind  him. 

"  For  Christ's  sake.  Amen,"  said  the  parson.  He 
rose  from  his  knees,  and  his  wife  rose  with  him.  The 
two  old  i^eople  confronted  the  desiieradoes  silently. 
When  tlie  leader  came  closer  to  them  he  saw  that 
tlic  llev.  Mr.  Matthc^ws's  hands  were  both  occupied. 
With  the  left  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  wife ;  in 
the  riglit  he  hehl  his  rusty  pistol.  The  hymn-book 
had  fallen  to  the  floor;  but  the  family  Bible  had 
been  reverently  laid  with  care  upon  the  lounge,  its 
leaves  yet  open  at  the  ninety-first  psalm. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  parson,  sfyeaking  for  the 
first  tune,  "  I  would  not  seem  inhospitable,  but  the 
manner  of  your  entering  has  perturbed  my  wife  and 
iuteniipteil  our  evening  prayer,  which  it  is  our  cus- 
tom never  to  cut  short  for  any  insufficient  cause. 
Now  I  am  rcatly  to  receive  you.  Explain  to  me  your 
errancL" 

"  It 's  a short  one,"  said  a  voice  from   the 

jang;  "2l  rope  and  a  tree  will  explain  it  easy 
enough." 
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**  And  nothing  less  I ''  cried  a  hoai-se  man.  ^*  We 
have  n't  come  on  any  boys'  play  this  time.  We  've 
had  chase  enough  to  find  you  for  one  night" 

**  That's  so.  It's  no  Ux)V»  errand,  you  liet  We 
ain't  a  Uir-and-feathering  |>arty.    We  mean  business.^ 

*Hjentlemen  !  gentlemen!''  pleailed  the  {larson. 
He  took  the  hand  of  his  wife  as  he  s|M>ke,  and  lifttHl 
it  to  his  shrunken  breast,  and  held  it  there,  deli- 
cately. 

It  was  the  piteous  instinct  of  manly  protection 
powerless  to  protect. 

*'In  the  name  of  civil  justice,  ()  my  neighbors, 
wherein  have  1  offcndeil  yuu  ?  " 

**  Tliat 's  our  business.  It's  a  serious  one,  too," 
cried  the  hoarse  man.  **  Your pious  prayer- 
meetings  have  been  a  nursery  of  sentiments  we  don*t 

approve,  that 's  all.     You  've  admitted  a darky 

among  resjiectable  white  citizens.  Come  now,  liave 
u't  you  ?     i>wn  up!  " 

**  Cnirtainly,"  replied  the  {larson  promptly.  **  There 
was  one  ccdoreil  brother  present  at  the  means  of 
grace  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I  regivttiil  that  my 
congregation  did  not  altogether  welcome  him.  He 
was  converted  by  the  mercy  of  (lOil,  beneath  my 
ministratiomi.  Would  ye  that  I  denied  him  the  {NMir 
benefit  of  my  prayers '.'  Nay,  then,  as  God  hears  me, 
I  did  n(»t,  nor  I  would  not." 

The  old  nian*s  dim  eyes  H:uihed.  He  raised  his 
rusty  pistol,  examincHi  it,  and  laid  it  down.  Before 
sixteen  wellarnuMl  men  he  U*g;in  Ut  tromprehend  the 
uselessiirsA  of  his  old  wea|Kjn.  He  Kxiki'd  u|)on  the 
array  of  grot4*S4pie  and  ghastly  masks  hteadily ;  they 
rose    like   a    row   of    demons    liefore    his    biblically 
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trained  imagination.     Mr.  Matthews  believed  in  de- 
mons, in  a  simple,  unquestioning  way. 

"  And  you  Ve  preached  against  that  which  was  no 
business  of  yours.  Come  now,  own  to  it  I  You  We 
meddled  with  the  politics  and  justice  of  the  State. 
You  have  preached  against  the  movements  of  the 
Klan  —  what's  left  of  it.  That  isn't  much.  It's 
done  for.  We  're  only  a  few  gentlemen,  looking  after 
things  on  our  own  hook." 

"  I  own  to  it,"  said  the  parson  quietly.  "  I  have 
delivered  a  discoui*so  upon  the  topic  of  your  organi- 
zation. I  felt  called  of  Heaven  to  do  it.  Is  that  all 
ye  have  against  me  ?  I  pray  yoti,  for  my  wife's  sake, 
wlio  is  disciuioted  by  your  presence,  as  you  see,  to 
leave  us  to  ourselves  and  go  your  way  —  from  under 
my  roof." 

"  Have  him  out !  Ilight  smart,  now  ! "  yelled  the 
hoarse  man.  "  Have  liim  out  without  more  words  I 
A  roiHJ !     A  rope !     Where  's  a  ro[)e  ?  " 

In  a  moment  there  was  melee  in  the  liouse.  Cries 
arose  to  the  effect  that  the  rope  was  left  in  the  com. 
IWit  a  fellow  who  liad  been  browsing  al)out  outside 
ran  in  with  a  rope  in  his  hand  and  handed  it  to  the 
hoai*8e  man.  Tlie  rope  was  Mrs.  Mattliews's  clotlies- 
line  —  Hezekiah's  reins.  The  hoarse  man  gave  it  to 
the  leader  with  an  oath.  The  leader  seemed  to  hesi- 
tite,  and  conferred  in  a  whisper  with  tlie  lioai-se  man 
and  with  others ;  but  he  was  apparently  overlwrne  in 
his  hesitation  ;  he  t^ok  tlie  ro^x*,  and  advanced  with 
a  certain  resi>cct  to  the  parson,  death  in  his  hand, 
but  who  knew  what  pity  in  his  heart  ?  The  masl 
hid  it  if  any  were  there.  The  noise  from  the  gan( 
now  increased  brutally.     Cries,  oaths,  curses,  calls 
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to  doatli  resDUiidt'd  thruugh  tlio  |mro  aiiil  pexieefiil 
room.  Tlic  lioarsi!  tniiii  huiiiocil  tlu)  ro|)c,  aiul  threw 
it  around  the  |Kirbuu'd  neck.  At  tliis  moment  a  ter- 
rible sound  ning  above  the  con  fusion. 

It  Wius  the  cry  of  the  wife. 

Slie  had  |M>sbcssed  herself  magnificently  up  to  this 
time ;  the  I'uritan  restraint  set  ujion  her  whit4*,  old 
face ;  she  h:ul  not  s;iid  a  wonl.  No  murderer  of 
them  all  had  seen  a  tear  u|Min  her  witheretl  cht*clL 
But  now  nature  luul  her  way.  She  Hung  herself  to 
her  knees  before  the  ruthans ;  then  Ufton  her  hus- 
band's neck  ;  ixick  u|>on  her  knees  —  and  so,  in  a  |>as- 
sion  wavering  lietween  agony  and  entreaty,  |de:ulc4l 
with  them.  She  cried  to  them  for  the  love  tif  Heaven, 
for  the  love  of  (i(mI,  for  the  s«ike  of  '*«Icsum  (Miribt  his 
8on,  their  Saviour/'  so  she  put  it,  with  the  huk  of 
tact  and  instinct  for  scriptural  phraseology  belong- 
ing to  her  devout,  stu'ludcd  life. 

The  phr.tse  rai^inl  a  laugh. 

She  cried  to  them  for  the  love  of  their  own  wives, 
for  the  sake  of  their  mothers,  by  the  thought  of  their 
homes,  f«)r  the  b.ike  of  wcddetl  love,  ami  by  his  hon- 
ortible  life  who  had  ministered  nfS|)ecU*d  anu)ng  them 
for  nearly  thirty  years  —  by  the  miaery  of  widow- 
hiMMl,  and  by  the  sacredness  of  age.  In  her  piteous 
pleading  .^ht•  continued  to  give  iu  the  munlerers,  at 
the  very  veige  at  the  tleed,  the  noblc.st  name  known 
to  tin*  u.H;igeH  of  h;ife  and  ht)norable  society. 

*•  (icntli'men  !  ijtHtlcinrn !  Vox  the  sake  of  his 
griy  hair  !     I'\»r  the  s;ike  of  an  old  wift*  "  — 

Hut  tlh  re  they  pUAlicd  her  oil.  They  struck  her 
bands  from  their  kmes;  th<*y  tore  her  arms  fmm 
his  nc*ck,  iuid  mi  wen*  dragging  him  out,  when  the 
panon  said  in  a  deiir  voice  :  — 
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"  Men ! — ye  are  at  least  men,  —  give  way  to  the  de- 
mand of  my  soul  before  you  hurl  it  to  your  Maker. 
I  pray  you  to  leave  me  alone,  for  the  space  of  a  mo- 
ment, with  this  lady,  my  wife,  that  we  may  part  one 
from  the  otlicr,  and  no  man  witness  our  parting." 

At  a  signal  from  tlie  big  leader  the  gang  obeyed 
this  request.  The  men  hustled  out  of  the  broken 
door.     The  leader  stood  within  it. 

"  Watch  'em !  Watch  'cm  like  a  lynx ! "  cried  the 
hoarse  man.     But  the  leader  turned  his  back. 

"Deborah!  Kiss  me,  my  dear.  You've  been  a 
good  wife  to  me.  I  think  you  'd  better  go  to  your 
brother — in  New  JIampsIiire  —  I  don't  know.  I 
have  n't  had  much  time  to  plan  it  out  for  you.  Tell 
him  I  wouhl  liavo  written  to  hint  if  J  luul  luid  time. 
Tell  him  to  toko  good  care  of  you.  Oh  —  God  bless 
you,  my  dear.  Wliy  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?  Wliy 
don't  you  kiss  mo  ?  Your  arms  don't  stay  al>out  my 
neck — What  I  Can't  hold  tlicm  there  —  at  tliis  last 
minute  ?  Tray  for  me,  Deborah.  Dclwrah  I  why 
don't  you  answer  me  ?  O  my  wife,  my  wife,  my 
wife!'' 

But  she  was  past  answering;  past  the  sacred 
agony  of  that  last  embrace.  She  had  dropped  from 
his  breast,  and  lay  straight  and  still  as  the  dead  at 
his  feet. 

"  God  is  good,"  said  the  old  man  solemnly.  "Let 
her  be  as  she  is.  I  pray  you  do  not  disturb  her. 
I^eave  her  to  the  swoon  which  lie  has  mercifully 
provided  for  her  relief  at  this  moment  —  and  do 
with  me  as  ye  will,  before  she  awakens." 

A  certain  perceptible  awp  fell  u|)on  the  gang  as 
the  old  man  stepped  around  the  tmconscious  form  of 
his  wife  and  presented  himself  in  the  doorway. 
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**  Ho  8t3i*ins  to  Ljo  a  gruteful  <il(l  c«>vu/'  tuud  one 
mail  ill  u  low  voice.  *'  1  tlou*t  know  \  1  ever  heard 
a  feller  in  bid  cireuuuiUinees  give  (iimI  a  good  uauie 
before." 

**  No  sniveling  !  "  cried  the  boarso  man.  **  Have 
it  over ! " 

They  took  hini  out,  and  arninged  to  have  it  over 
as  quickly  as  might  lie.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  |)osse  were  nervous.  They  tlid  not  enjoy  tliat 
night's  work  as  mu(!h  as  they  had  exjiected  to. 
They  were  in  a  hurry  now  to  be  done  with  it  and 
away. 

The  old  man  4>fTered  no  us4']e.ss  n*siht;iii(!0.  He 
walktnl  with  dignity,  and  without  protest  He 
limjied  more  than  usual.  His  heiul  w;is  liare.  His 
gray  hair  blew  in  the  rising  wind.  The  ro|)0  was 
around  his  neik. 

Some  one  \vm\  wheeled  out  the  blue  wagtm  and 
rtdled  it  under  the  locust  tree.  As  this  w;is  done  the 
old  horse  whinnied  for  his  nuuster  from  the  stall. 
Th(*  |i;irs4>n  was  pushed  ufMin  the  cart.  Short  work 
wxs  iii.iile  iif  it.  \h  the  Ifadt'r  of  tlie  gang  stoo|Mrtl 
U)  hcl|i  the  hitarst^  man  tliug  the  n»)K!  over  the 
Imrned  Uire  limb  of  the  tn*e,  and  to  adju&t  the  nooso 
about  the  ohl  man's  lunk,  —  which  he  m;uie  insis- 
ten(*t«  ou  doing  liihtMdf,  —  a  m;i>k  tlrop|KMl.  It  was 
the  f;MH*  of  the  chief  hiniM'lt  whir  It  w;us  thus  laitl 
ban\  and  ala.H,  and  liehold,  it  w;is  even  no  other  fac«5 
Ui;ui  the  f;M*e  oj  — 

**  Knither  .Mcmiiiihgcr  ! '*  crird  Itic  old  minist4*r, 
S|ii*akiug  for  the  hrnt  tlllle^illc^  Ik*  had  U'cn  4I nigged 
frtmi  the  housMj.  'I'he  hauler  n*at4iiud  his  m;uk  to  his 
downcast  face,  with  evident  cmburrasiimeut. 
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"  You  !  "  said  the  parson.  "  I  thought,"  he  added 
gently,  "  that  you  had  found  a  Christian  hope.  You 
communed  with  me  at  tlio  Sacrament  two  weeks 
ago.  I  administorofl  it  to  you.  I  am  —  sorry,  Bro- 
ther Mcmminger." 

The  fellow  muttered  something.  Heaven  knew 
what,  and  fell  back  a  step  or  two.  Some  one  else 
prepared  the  roi>e  to  swing  the  old  man  off.  He 
who  was  known  as  l^rother  Memminger  dropped  to 
the  rear  of  the  gang,  surveyed  it  carefully,  then  ad- 
vanced to  his  i)lace  at  the  front,  nearest  to  the  vic- 
tim. Every  man  awaited  his  orders.  Ho  was  their 
chief.  They  had  organized  and  they  olicyed,  even 
in  their  decline,  a  military  government.  There  was 
a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  would  like,"  said  the  doomed  man  gently,  "  a 
moment  to  commend  my  soul  to  God." 

This  was  granted  him,  and  he  stood  with  his  gray 
head  bowed.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him.  His 
face  was  not  muffled  ;  it  had  a  high  expression.  His 
lips  moved.  Tliose  who  were  nearest  thought  they 
heanl  him  nnirmur  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  he  said,  and 
paused. 

He  said  no  more,  nor  seemed  to  wish  it.  So  they 
ranged  themselves,  every  man  of  them,  to  swing  him 
off,  each  standing  with  Iwth  hands  upon  the  rope, 
which  had  l)cc»n  spliced  by  another  to  a  considerable 
length.  He  who  was  called  Memminger  stood,  as  he 
was  ex|)ected,  to  give  the  final  order.  There  were 
fourteen  of  tliem  —  and  Memminger  the  chief.  Be- 
side him  stood  an  idle  fellow,  mjisked  like  the  rest, 
but  api)arcntly  a  servant,  a  tool  of  Memmingers, 
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who  had  especial  service  for  hitu,  |)erhai>s.  If  the 
ohl  man  stnigglecl  too  much  —  or  an  iu;ciileiit  hmp- 
jieiietl  —  it  wa8  well  to  have  an  uu(M!cu|>ied  hand. 
Memminger,  in  fiu-t,  had  U*en  well  known  in  the 
gang  for  a  gcHMl  whihs  and  wiis  implicitly  truited 
and  tdieyed. 

In  putting  their  liands  to  the  ro|)C  every  man  of 
them  hail  of  nei!essity  U>  lay  down  his  arms,  both 
hands  lieing  clenchetl  ujion  the  ro|>e,  for  a  strong 
pull.  They  meant  to  break  the  old  man's  neck,  and 
be  done  with  it  Keally,  nolxxly  careil  to  torture 
him. 

•*  We  'it)  reiuly,"  said  the  lioarse  man.  **  (live  the 
signal,  I'ap'n.     Hurry  up." 

The  light  4)f  their  lant4*rns  and  torches  revealed 
the  old  man  clearly  —  the  long  arm  of  the  locust 
alM»vi*  his  head  —  the  htormy  sky  aU)ve.  Death  waa 
no  iKiler  than  the  |tarson,  but  he  did  not  struggle. 

His  li|is  movi^l  still  in  silent  prayer.  His  eyes 
wert!  cK»se<l.  The  men  Urnt  to  the  ro|H*.  The  chief 
raised  his  hand.  The  la:>t  signal  hung  ui)OU  his  next 
motiun. 

Then  then*  was  a  cry.  Then  his  nuisk  dropped, 
and  from  th<*  face  t>f  the  man  Whiile  him  another 
fell,  and  it  w;is  the  face  of  a  negro,  olnHlient  and 
mut4*.  Then  tin*  |iowerful  figure  of  the  leader 
straightene<l.  His  familiar  eye  fl;ishctl  with  a  |ier- 
ft*ctly  unfamiliar  expression.  Two  mut»cuhir  arma 
shot  4iut  from  his  UnIv  ;  e;u'h  hand  held  a  revolver 
sprung  at  fulUtnk  and  aintctl. 

**  liui/g  /  **  he  i-ricd  ill  an  awful  V4»ice,  •*  /  am  a« 
ojfiiccr  of  iAs  (*Hiiid  Statts  !  and  the  jint  man  of  ^m 
%pko  Uts  yu  i/tai  rttjH^  I* Hill's  I  " 
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In  an  instant,  armed  as  he  was,  he  covered  them, 
every  man  of  them  unarmed  and  standing  as  they 
were.     His  nopro  servant  sprang  to  his  aid. 

"  Tlic  first  man  of  you  who  stii-s  a  muscle  on  that 
rope  dies ! "  thundered  the  quasi  Jirother  Memmin- 
ger.  "I  am  a  deputy  marslial,  autliorized  by  the 
National  Government  to  investigate  and  hasten  the 
disl)anding  of  the  Ku  Khix  Klan,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  law  and  order,  I  arrest 
you,  every  man  I " 

And,  in  the  name  of  simple  wonder  and  astound- 
ing hifttory,  it  was  done.  The  negro  servant,  whose 
person  bulged  with  liidden  handcuffs,  bound  the  men, 
one  at  a  time,  fourteen  of  tliem,  while  his  master's 
exi)erienced  weai>ons  covered  the  gang.  They  be- 
haved with  the  composure  of  intelligent  and  dum- 
founded  men.    One  of  them  ventured  an  observation. 

It  was  the  hoarse  man.     He  said:   " — 

you  —  to  ,"  struggled  mightily  with  his 


handcuffs,  and  then  held  his  tongue. 

The  whole  posse,  by  means  of  this  simple  strata- 
gem, and  by  the  helj)  of  that  cowardice  elemental 
in  all  brutes,  was  marched  to  the  nearest  sheriff; 
then  delivered  intact  to  the  power  of  the  law  which 
the  great  mass  of  Kenneasee  citizens  were  ready  to 
resj>ert  and  gla<l  U)  see  drfcnded.  The  country  rang 
with  the  deed.  Then  whispers  arose  to  hush  it,  for 
shame's  sake.  But  it  crept  to  Northern  ears,  and  I 
record  it  as  it  was  related  to  me. 

"IIow  is  it.  Parson?  "said  Deacon  Memminger 
with  a  bright,  shrewd  smile,  as  he  cut  the  old  man 
down,  and  hoi  pod  him,  trembling  as  he  was,  to  dis- 
mount the  shaky  cart.     "How   is  it,  sir?     Are  you 
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sorry  I  caine  to  cliurvh  ut  your  place  —  now  ?  1 
thought  —  under  the  cireuiufiUmeeii  —  and  1  was 
bound  to  save  you.  I  and  my  darky  l)oy  have  lieen 
ferreting  out  thiti  thing  for  a  hundretl  days.  1  joined 
'em  the  first  week  I  came  down  here.  I  came  on 
from  Washington  to  do  it.  We  mean  in  make  a 
thorough  job  of  it  —  and  1  guess  we  've  done  for  'em, 
this  time.  Vou  '11  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  've  got  to 
get  'em  to  the  sheriff,  and  —  I  'd  go  liock  and  see  i:iy 
wife,  if  1  were  you." 

8he  came  to  herself  and  to  her  misery  soon  enough, 
lying  there  u|H)n  the  fi(M>r  l)eside  the  lounge.'  The 
first  thing  which  she  saw  distinctly  wiis  the  Bible, 
opened  at  the  ]>8alm  which  has  calmed  more  souls  in 
shocks  of  tUinger,  and  in  the  convulsions  of  lawless 
times,  tliau  any  other  written  words  known  to  the 
literatures  of  the  race. 

Hut  the  first  thing  which  she  heanl  was  his  pre* 
cions  voire,  pi  tilled  low,  and  modulated  tenderly,  so 
as  n4it  til  frighti'U  her. 

*'  l>elM>rah  !  lX*lM>rah  !  Ikin't  be  scared,  my  dear. 
They  have  not  hurt  me  —  and  i  'm  coming  back  to 
you." 
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It  was  a  cold  morning  —  for  Virginia;  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  Virginia  has  a  plenty  of  tliem. 
The  fi-ost  l)ent  the  fennel  so  heavily  that  it  lay  over 
like  fine  silver-work  npon  the  ground,  where  a  flurry 
of  snow  skipiKul  before  the  gusts.  The  wind  itself 
was  restless  and  ill-natured,  like  a  wind  that  had  got 
into  the  wrong  climate  by  mistake,  and  was  hurrying 
to  go  somewhere  else.  Ice  lay  in  opaijue  sheets  upon 
the  pools  and  swamps,  and  the  Jiir  stung.  There 
was  no  stm.^  As  early  as  seven  o'clock  the  grayness 
of  the  sky  took  on  a  determined  look,  as  that  of  a 
sky  which  meant  business.  One  felt  something  of 
the  same  unrccosonable  resentment  before  it  that  one 
feels  l)efore  a  hard  creditor,  who  would,  on  the 
whole,  pi-efer  to  make  one  uncomfortable  rather  than 
give  grace,  but  who  is  nevertheless  entirely  justifi- 
Jible,  and  one  knows  it.  If  it  was  cold  out-of-doors, 
it  was  colder  within.  When  Virginia  shivers,  she  is 
always  taken  by  surprise.  She  looks  otit  through 
lier  half-built  houses  as  if  she  were  a  soft  brown- 
eyed  girl  in  a  gauze  dress,  protesting  that  she  is  cold, 
and  wondering  why. 

The  weather  came  in  at  the  doors ;  the  weather 
came  in  at  the  windows ;  the  weather  rushed  in 
under  the  house ;  cracks  in  the  walls  welcomed  it ; 
crevices  in  the  posts  betrayed  one  to  it;  the  wide 
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chiiiinoys,  where  tho  fires  lay  unligliteil,  gulfKhl  it 
in;  the  H(H>r8  were  HtKxled  with  it. 

President  l*ey ton's  eminently  res|»eeUil>le  if  eco- 
nomical honse  seemed  to  keep  swallowing  little 
dranghts,  like  a  )H»rson  with  a  siire  thrtKit,  whom  it 
hurts,  hut  who  ean^t  stop. 

When  l'n*sident  TeyUui  got  out  of  his  (dd-fash- 
ioned  four-jKistiHl  lied,  that  nuirning,  pushing  smide 
the  curtains  of  eliintz  and  mosipii to-netting  with  a 
scholarly,  aged  haml,  he  hung  his  clothes  over  one 
arm,  antl  went  to  tind  what  the  thenuomcter  w.'is  lie- 
fore  he  put  them  on.  The  thermoniet4*r  hung  over 
the  veranda  riKif,  as  it  h;ul  for  thirty  years,  —  ;is  it 
would  for  how  many  more?  —  u|>on  a  rusty  tack  in 
the  same  sfiot,  beneath  the  window-sill,  in  the  south- 
erly ex]M>sure. 

"  Vou  're  letting  in  the  cold,  Mr.  I'eyton,"  pleadc<l 
a  vague  feminine  voice  from  liehind  the  Ix'd-curtains. 
*'  I  'm  frtizen  to  death.  I  'm  cold  enough,  Mr.  Pey- 
ton, to  —  U)  —  I  'm  cold  enough  to  —  swear." 

**  Maria !  "  ej;M*ulateil  the  old  man  severely. 

**  Why,  Mr.  I'eyt4»n  !  "  cried  his  wife.  It  w;ui  such 
an  event  when  her  husband  ealled  her  Maria  tluit 
the  |MMir  old  huly  was  frightened.  She  hail  known 
it  to  hapiM*n  but  a  few  times  in  many  years  :  once 
when  he  w;ui  very  angry  with  her  liecause  she  hatl 
burntMi  a  manuscript  h*ctun»  t>f  his  by  mist^ike;  and 
another  time  when  they  were  in  great  tnmble,  but 
then  he  hati  said  it  so  kindly  that  she  had  never  for- 
gtitten  it 

That  had  ha|>|Hin'd  aUtut  this  time  of  year,  t^iwani 
the  loiit  of  January.  She  C4>uld  not  have  Udd  pre- 
cisely when,     bhu  liad  tho  indifference  or  la|jiie  of 
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memory  aboufc  dates  that  is  apt  to  be  characteristic  of 
age.  If  life  has  l>ecn  full,  especially  if  life  has  been 
sad,  what  matters  a  day  more  or  less  ?  Sentiments, 
sensations,  affections,  grow  more  imi>ortant ;  time, 
as  we  approach  eternity,  less.  It  dwindles  away 
from  us  as  the  two-thousand-ycar-old  heroine  of  a 
popular  romance  shrank  to  the  size  of  a  little  ignoble 
animal  when  her  hour  came. 

Their  trouble  had  been  sore  at  Mrs.  Peyton's  heart 
for  many  weeks ;  it  had  eaten  there  like  a  fresh  hurt 
made  by  the  turning  of  an  old  barb.  Her  wound 
had  never  cicatrized.  The  nature  of  it  made  this 
imjwssible.  She  had  sat  alone  a  good  deal  at  twi- 
light, lately,  crying  in  her  rocking-chair  by  the 
light -wood  fire,  in  the  shadowy  old  parlor,  before 
the  President  came  in  from  the  study,  at  precisely 
five  minutes  before  six,  and  said,  — 

"  Mrs.  Peyton,  we  will  now  dine.'' 

But  she  did  not  tell  Mr.  Peyton.  Mr.  Peyton  had 
strange  w«ays.  He  loved  her,  of  course ;  it  was  the 
proper  thing  for  husbands  to  love  their  wives ;  but 
though  they  had  been  married  forty  years,  she  stood 
in  awe  of  him  yet.  When  he  went  to  Ilichmond,  or 
even  as  far  as  Baltimore,  on  a  journey,  he  always 
wrote  to  her.  He  Ix^gan  the  letters,  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Peyton,"  and  signed  himself,  *'  Yours  very  truly." 

Maria  Peyton  had  read  her  love-story  in  a  dead 
language,  poor  thing.  A  simple,  feminine,  cuddling 
woman,  who  would  have  let  a  man  l)eat  her,  and  been 
happy,  if  only  he  wotild  have  stroked  her  like  a  kit- 
ten now  and  then,  she  might  as  well  have  married 
the  Classical  Dictionary  or  Crabb's  Synonyms  as  the 
President  of  Saint  Basil's,  in  Chester,  Virginia. 
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80  she  did  not  tell  her  husband  when  she  cricil  9 
why.  It  w;ui  one  of  the  President's  ^^wuys"  not  to 
talk  alxiut  tlieir  tn>uhh\  She  wishetl  he  wouhl.  If 
might  even,  she  thouglit,  have  UH*n  more  licarabk. 
If  now  ami  tlicn  she  couhl  have  said,  *^  Anthony,  do 
you  rememlier  ? "  or,  '•  My  ih'ar,  it  Wiui  so  many 
yeurs  ago,  about  this  time  ; ''  or,  *^  I  did  n't  mean  to 
cry,  but  1  was  thinking  of —  Hut  she  couhl  do 
nothing  of  tht*  kind.  For  twenty  years  the  old  man 
Lad  not  sfKiken  U)  his  wife  of  what  befell  them.  He 
never  tried  t4)  explain  to  her  that  this  hail  become 
almost  |»athi>h>girally  im|H>s.sil>le.  With  any  allu- 
sion to  certiiin  events  a  physituil  |ain  so  deadly 
gri|MHl  his  heart  that  he  avoiiled  it,  practically,  ii3 
one  would  avoid  a  biiyonet,  though  he  was  quite  a 
healthy  man.  Hut  he  sup|Ktsed  women  could  not 
underntand  such  things.  Expression  was  their  law. 
The  n*serve  of  manhcMxl,  the  reticence  of  vigorous 
anguish,  they  knew  nut.  It  was  the  nature  of  their 
sex,  he  nnisoned.  It  ditl  not  ocvwt  U>  him  tluit  his 
wife  had  arhieveil  a  silence  s;uhler,  liecautic  mtire  un- 
natund,  than  bin  own.  S41,  uhd«'r  the  Mdemn  areh 
of  that  m;is»ive  grief,  which  should  have  sheltertHl  a 
cousolatiiry  and  com|K*nsat4iry  oneness,  these  two 
stricken  |N*o|ile  walked  a|»ari. 

They  h;ul  a  lM»;irder  at  the  iVytons',  and  when  the 
l*rt»sident  and  his  wife  came  down  to  breakfast,  that 
January  morning,  the  Uanler  siiid  it  was  very  cidd. 
She  s;iid  hlie  dhl  n*t  Indieve  it  w;uH  eolder  than  this 
in  New  Voik.  she  w.is  in  the  h.d»it  (»f  h;iying  this. 
Hhe  addtnl  that  she  had  i  «iughed  all  night,  and  that 
Abraham  liail  not  brought  her  half  emmgh  wood. 
This,   too,   was    a  familiar    rcnmrk.     Mrs.   IVytou 
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apologized,  and  said  she  would  attend  to  it,  but  the 
President  bowed  politely,  with  a  vague  smile.  He 
had  ceased  to  give  his  attention  to  the  conversational 
gifts  of  the  Northern  boarder,  whom  he  regarded  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  depressing  result  of  the  late 
civil  war.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Peyton  keep- 
ing boarders  ?  Even  when  you  reduced  the  devastar 
tion  to  the  singular  luimber,  he  could  not  regard  a 
boarder  as  other  than  a  social  and  sociological  phe- 
nomenon, when  coughing  at  his  own  distinguished 
table  and  complaining  of  the  mattresses  in  his  own 
hospitable  guest-room  from  Docrmlier  until  May. 
The  boarder's  name,  this  year,  haj)i>ened  to  be  Miss 
Sparker.  Put  that  was  immaterial.  Any  name 
fitted  the  qualities  which  reproduced  themselves 
from  season  to  season,  with  that  monotonous  indif- 
ference to  jwrsonification  which  the  President 
thought  not  without  interest  as  l)earing  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  faculty  or  the 
partial  soul.  It  was  the  only  interesting  thing  he 
had  ever  found  al)out  the  Northern  l)oarder. 

Breakfast  was  the  least  comfortable  of  the  com- 
fortless meals  at  the  IVy tons',  because  the  President 
had  to  hurry  away  to  prayers.  Mrs.  Peyton  helped 
him  to  his  hominy  with  an  anxious  hand.  Nothing 
annoyed  the  President  like  being  late  at  college. 
She  said  it  mailo  him  nervous.  If  she  ha^l  been  a 
rousing,  spunky  Northern  wife,  she  would  have  said 
it  made  him  unl)e.'irable.  He  never  scolded  brutally, 
for  he  was  quite  a  gentleman  ;  he  congealed,  —  that 
was  all.  A  l^ostcm  sleet-storm  might  a.s  well  have 
spent  the  day  in  that  house.  Anthony  Peyton's 
sternness  when  ilispleasure  befell    him  was  some- 
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thing  hardly  less  than  terrible.  His  students  used 
to  know  that  Scattered  all  over  the  South  UmLij 
are  middle-aged  men  who  U.11  each  other  college 
stories  of  the  Trebideut,  with  a  shrug  in  which  a 
reminiscent  shudder  lingers  sensibly  still. 

His  wife  had  lK>rne  the  full  force  of  his  nature  in 
this  res|>iH;t  meekly  ;  it  being  hers  to  do  so.  He- 
sides  herself,  there  had  lx*en  one  other  who  bad 
borne  it,  —  acconling  to  nature,  too. 

*•  Vou  will  wear  your  overcoat,  Mr.  Peyton,  won't 
you?''  pleacled  Mrs.  Peyton  timidly,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pushetl  iKick  his  chair,  and,  bowing  coldly  to 
the  two  lailies,  |iiv|>;ired  U)  breast  the  bitter  morning. 

'*  It  is  very  cold/'  sighetl  the  Ntirthern  boarder, 
with  an  air  of  originality.  **  It  can't  lie  worse  in 
New  York.  My  chicken  is  burned,  Mrs.  Peyton. 
I  '11  have  another  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  please.  Now, 
our  coffee  in  New  York  "  — 

•'  And  an  und»nll;i,  ttK>  7  "  entreateti  Mrs.  Peyton. 
She  fiillowinl  the  Presiilent  out  into  the  hall,  leaving 
the  U^irder  and  Abraham  Ui  have  it  out.  She  stood, 
shivering,  U'fore  her  husUmd,  a  litth*,  shrunken, 
whiU%  e4>wed  old  lady,  in  a  |iale  purple  ilress  and 
whit4;  knit  ^lluwl.  She  luul  U'en  a  beauty  on(«,  and 
tailed  **  .spiiit«il."  She  felt  an  unwontinl  sadness 
luid  teuilenie.vi  tlit.s  uiurning.  Old  as  she  was,  she 
want4Nl  t4>  Ijc  abketl  what  aile«l  her,  or  even  to  be 
kiKjMMl. 

**  YiHi  will  t.ike  ruld.  Mrx.  IVyt4»n,"  her  husband 
said  )»*>ht4'ly.     **  Ketiirii  and  eiit4*it;iin  your  guest" 

The  e4»lle^'i>  cif  Saint  K.u^d'n,  H4i  far  as  it  was  mate- 
riali^ni  ni  the  C4ille^e  buiMings,  btooti  a  round  half 
mile   fmni  the   President's  hoiuK*.     A  chapel  and  a 
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couple  of  dorniitories  comprised  the  architectural 
effect;  these  were  old  and  ruinous.  Saint  Basil's 
was  none  of  your  high-scliools,  starting  up  like 
Christmas  presents  every  year,  and  dubbing  them- 
selves colleges,  as  the  boot-black  or  the  barber  lays 
claim  to  the  title  of  Professor.  So  thought  the  Pres- 
ident, as  he  di*ew  his  learned  coat-collar  about  his 
aged  neck,  and  beat  with  the  energy  of  a  much 
younger  man  against  the  rising  wind.  He  was  apt 
to  cultivate  this  thought  on  the  way  to  prayers,  on  a 
chilly  moniiug.  He  took  some  comfort  in  it,  which 
was  fortunate,  for  there  was  nothing  else  about  Saint 
BasiPs  that  a  man  could  take  comfort  in  now.  The 
sense  of  dignity  is  the  easiest  sul>stituto  for  practical 
success,  and  the  President  of  St.  BasiPs  made  the 
most  of  it. 

As  the  college  came  in  sight,  he  slackened  his  ner- 
vous pace  a  little.  He  had  always  done  so  in  the 
historic  days  of  the  institution,  when  it  had  four 
hundi-cd  boys.  He  had  likod  to  enter  the  chapel 
with  the  gmnd  manner,  while  the  students  stood 
bareheaded,  in  rank,  to  let  him  precede  them.  He 
liked  to  do  so  now.  It  kept  up  the  sense  of  reality 
which  the  unoccupied  scholar  fed  within  himself 
voraciously  in  these  pantomimic  days  lest  it  starve, 
and  an  old  man's  courage  with  it. 

Saint  l^nsil's  was  not  a  cheerful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture at  l)est.  It  was  particularly  grim  in  that  ad- 
vancing storm.  The  old  brick  dormitories  seemed  to 
draw  up  their  shoulders  to  keep  warm.  Here  and 
there  a  shutter  flapped  on  the  closed  and  cobwebbed 
windows.  The  steps  and  doorways  were  deserted; 
the  campus  behind  lay  silent  in  the  lightly  scatter- 
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ing  snow.  From  tho  rusty  college  |»iiiii|i  the  handle 
Wiis  gone.  The  brick  ('ha|M;l,  standing  between  the 
sondire  dormitories  like  a  clergyman  U^tween  two 
unlighttnl  [»ul|>it  lam|>8,  rogardetl  the  President  as  if 
it  were  an  intelligent  thing  who  nnderst4HMi  him. 
Possibly  it  did,  —  no  human  creature  as  well.  The 
cha])ely  too,  was  still.  No  smoke  struggletl  fnmi  iU 
chimneys,  which  leaned  a  little  for  l;u*k  of  iron  |in)|)S. 
Ui)on  the  windows  of  the  lecture-roums  u|>stairs  tho 
blimb  were  drawn  ;  many  a  slat  wiis  missing.  Pray 
was  the  janitor  late  ?  No  tires  built?  What  negli- 
gent underling  had  omitted  to  ring  the  bell  for  morn- 
ing prayers  ?  The  tongue  of  tdd  Saint  Kiisil's  mute  ? 
Why  did  not  her  iron  li|>s  o|)en  to  call  her  boys  to 
cha|iel  ?  The  lK)ys  ?  Where  trtre  the  boys  ?  U}Mm 
the  broken  rail-fence,  singing  college  songs  ?  lie- 
hind  the  dormitories,  j;uumeil  int4>  a  Sophomore 
rush  ?  Waiting  the  old  man's  coming,  to  burst  into 
the  cHillege  yell,  **  Saint  lia-sil  loved  a  //ri-o-rr jj  ."  " 
Standing  kireheaded,  rank  on  rank,  to  greet  their 
Prt*sident,  like  the  Southern  gentlemen  that  they 
were  ?  See  their  young  heads  Uiwed  with  that 
groireful  ea.He  whiih  gave  Saint  liasil  her  celebratetl 
^  manner,'*  their  intlolent  white  hands  |assing  the 
quick  gesture  of  deference  from  the  liare  brow.  l>o 
you  si*e  Uie  stutlcnts  ?  Count  the  Uiys  of  Saint 
liaiiiTs.     ('all  the  ndl.     Where  art  the  Uiys  ? 

Seek  th«*m  in  their  ruin«'d  eotton-tields,  in  their 
•hatU'rinl  home.^,  in  hard,  un;u*t!UhtonuMl  numly  toil 
at  indu.*)tricH  Atiangc  t4)  their  ancestry,  anil  to  their 
trainnig,  and  to  tlicii  State  S4*ck  them  in  sunken, 
UttuivU'iuf  graves  on  the  Umks  of  the  Potonmcy  at 
AutM'tam,  at  (iettynburg.     Find  them  beneath  letters 
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of  marble  and  crosses  of  flowers  on  Decoration  Day, 
afc  Richmond.  Saint  Basil's  boys  have  gone  beyond 
the  urging  voice  of  the  chapel  bell.  Saint  Basil 
cannot  call  her  mil  to-tlay.  The  ancient  college, 
l>atronized  b}'  an  English  king,  honored  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  once  graced  by  a  faculty  representing 
the  scholarship  of  Virginia,  long  the  Alma  Mater  of 
her  "  family,"  if  not  alw.iys  the  educator  of  her  emi- 
nent men,  Saint  Basil's,  the  pride  of  the  proud,  the 
fetich  of  the  ignorant,  now  become  the  anecdote  of 
foUegiate  history,  had  met  the  fate  (Common  to  other 
interesting  facts  in  the  South.  She  existed  "  before 
the  war."  Saint  Basil  was,  in  short,  a  college  with- 
out a  boy.  She  had  kept  her  ancient  Utime,  her  dis- 
tinguished President^  her  college  buildings,  her  ex- 
tended real  estate,  her  chartered  rights,  and  to  some 
extent  her  investM  endowments.  What  she  had  not 
kept  was  her  students.  Virginians  8i)oke  of  the  col- 
lege as  they  do  of  the  corn-fields,  the  mansions,  the 
very  chickens ;  n.ay,  the  moon  in  the  heavens  :  "  Oh, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  it  l)efore  the  war ! " 

The  President  of  Saint  Basil's  passed  through  the 
ranks  of  unseen  students,  with  a  stately  step.  It 
might  have  been  touching  to  a  delicate  observer  to 
see  that  the  old  man  lifted  his  hat  as  he  did  this.  It 
seemed  like  the  resjwnse  of  a  gentlemanly  ghost  to 
the  deference  of  spirits.  Nevertheless,  he  shivered 
like  a  live  man  as  he  put  the  huge  key  in  the  lock  of 
the  chapel  door.  How  unmannerly  the  cold  was  that 
day  I  If  he  had  expected  such  weather,  he  would 
have  asked  the  trustees  to  provide  a  janitor  and  a 
fire  for  the  daily  flummery  through  which  the  aged 
President  was  expected  to  pass,  that  the  college 
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might  rcUiiii  licr  (tliartcT  and  ha  lii.s  ollici;.  Oiiro  a 
day,  for  tlie  8|>a(*u  of  tinii}  eovercnl  l>y  tbu  collego 
teriiiH,  the  rri'biduiit  of  Saint  Hu^iPti  oflicially  visitetl 
her  desertetl  halls.  There,  he  auiuiuoned  the  invis- 
ible institution  to  order,  and  condnetetl,  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  unseen  youth,  the  servico  for  morn* 
ing  prayers. 

This  fiu't,  )>erhai)8  the  only  instance  of  itii  kind  in 
uodern  collegiate  history,  is  not,  as  one  would  su|k 
|H>S€>,  wiilely  known,  ("hest^rr  is  a  remote  village,  not 
yet  prouioU'd  to  the  s<-ale  of  a  Southern  health  re- 
sort, and  the  cogs  of  life*s  wheels  turn  slowly  there. 
The  Northern  t4)urist  is  still  t4K>  few,  and  usually  ttio 
fi'idih*  or  Uh»  feminine,  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  so 
clattsitnil  a  hn^al  legend,  and  n*|K>rt4*rs  arc  a  nu^  un- 
known. The  <iii'Ht4;r  native  is  so  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  the  idtl  man  toiling  over  at  half-post  seven 
every  morning  to  the  silent  college,  with  a  key  in  his 
trembling  hands,  that  one  has  long  since  ceasctl  to 
pay  attention  Ut  the  circumstances ;  or  says  indiffer- 
ently. — 

**  There  *s  the  Presitlent  going  over  t4>  prayers." 

Sometimes,  an  intellect  more  original  than  the 
average,  |M*rha|is  the  telegrapher  or  a  railroail  man, 
venturf*s  the  ailded  and  daring  comment,  — 

**  They  ought  t4»  have  given  him  a  janitor.  They  've 
nothing  else  to  (hi  with  their  money.** 

Nov^,  in  fact,  tlie  l*n*iiiilent  hail  refused  the  janitor. 
Posaibly  he  h.id  home  sort  of  pride  in  the  matt4*r; 
preferriu'^  to  do  .v>niething  whieh  struek  him  as  ob- 
vious t«)waid  the  deseit  of  that  »»;ilary  whieh  he  drew 
quarterly  from  the  Uiartl  of  tnistees  n*presenting  the 
existence  and  honor  of  the  institution.     Ueolly,  the 
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honor  of  the  institution  was  the  main  point  in  his 
scholastic  and  un mercenary  mind.  So  it  had  come 
alK)ut  that  the  Tresident  rang  the  bell  of  Saint 
Basil's  every  nioriiing,  with  liis  own  aged  hands. 

Had  it  ever  been  so  cold  at  college  before  ?  The 
old  man  stamped  off  the  light  snow  in  the  dusty  ves- 
tibule, with  a  sigh.  He  had  been  an  ambitious  man 
in  his  day,  looking  forward  to  an  old  age  of  honored 
and  honorable  activity.  He  had  not  thought  to  be- 
come a  fussy,  idle  old  man,  dressing  by  the  ther- 
mometer. He  had  expected  to  be  busily  eminent 
for  his  scholarsliip,  and  in  correspondence  witli  the 
scholars  of  other  institutions  and  sister  States, — 
entertaining  them  at  Commencements.  Ho  had 
thought  to  be  widely  known,  too,  and  feared  by  stu- 
dents for  his  remarkable  discipline.  He  had  never 
expected  the  boys  to  love  him.  But  they  had  always 
obeyed. 

He  looked  drearily  about  the  deserted  building  as 
he  lifted  his  hands  to  the  bell-rope.  Who  was  there 
to  obey  him  now  ?  Other  thoughts  appealed  to  his 
mind,  which  wandered  from  the  students,  as  it  often 
did,  —  too  often  did.  But  these,  as  he  never  shared 
them,  he  bore  best  when  he  was  alone. 

Ring !  Bang  I  Clang  !  Tlie  college  l)ell  clashed 
uiwn  the  frosty  air,  with  which  it  harmonized  by  the 
hardest.  It  was  a  rusty  old  bell,  and  its  call  was  a 
little  cross  that  morning.  It  spoke  imperiously,  so- 
V3rely,  like  a  IkjII  that  had  always  had  its  own  way, 
•and  could  not  understand  why  nobody  answered  it 

.  Ring  I  Ring  I  Such  a  thing !  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  Noise !  Noise  I  Boys  I  I^or/s  !  Call ! 
Call  them  all!     Tell  — tell  I      Saint  BasiPs  bell! 
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Saint  iJusil  —  yea  !  I^ved  —  u  —  prioresj*  I  Make 
a  noise  —  boys  !  Where  urv.  the  Ixiys  ?  Who  dareis  ? 
Not  come  to  pniyers?     Come  to  Tuaykkm  I 

The  huit  uiithoriUitive  vry  vhahvA  over  the  iron 
lilM,  and  ee;k>eil.  When  they  o|)eneil  again,  they 
opened  gently,  like  a  stern  soul  grown  sad.  Ap|ieal- 
ingly  the  U*ll  liegun  to  toll :  — 

Koll  —  toll.  Tell  the  whole.  Call  them  all.  Call 
the  roll!  Toll  —  toll.  Fought  and  bled.  Count 
the  dead,  lioys — boys!  Stop  life's  noise.  Come 
baek,  boys  !  Kest  —  rt'st.  Peace  is  best  Here  U 
rest.  Home  is  liest.  Stay  —  sUiy  !  Come  to-day  I 
Come  and  pray  I  SUiy  and  pray  !  Oh  —  stay  !  Oh  — 
pray ! 

The  voice  of  Saint  n.-UHiTs  reached  so  fur  and  said 
so  much  that  morning  that  it  was  es|Hvially  noticed 
in  the  neighborhoiMl.  A  negni,  driving  in  to  market 
with  sweet  |H>tat(M*s  and  ducks,  s|H>ke  of  it  to  a 
stranger  v^ho  w;is  htrolling  thnaif^h  the  vilhige.  lie 
said  de  tde  U'll  w;is  kind  t/  ]M'art  (bit  mornin'; 
'|M*ared  like  .sheM  toted  maae  ob  her  In>3s  Ixiek.  The 
stranger  said  Ves ;  that  he  h;ul  Imh'U  listening  to  it, 
and  asked  what  it  wiis  rung  for  and  who  rang  it. 
For  he  hiul  understotMl,  he  s;iid,  that  the  college  was 
cliMMMl  years  ag**. 

The  l*n*sidcnt  rang  ctinsiientiously  for  eight  miu- 
ut4^s,  atrcording  to  college  law.  When  the  time  waa 
honorably  up,  the  trendiling  ro|)e  fell  from  the  tit*m- 
bling  hand,  anil  swung  otT  nit4t  the  air.  The  last  cry 
pi*ah*d  and  echo4*d  fium  Saint  liasil's  throat,  and 
dit»«l  awav  :  — 

I'rajr  —  |»n»y  !  Oh,  sUy,  otny  !  Oh,  pray  I  Coins 
I«my! 
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The  President  entered  the  deserted  chapel  with 
uncovered  head. .  The  chill  stiiick  him  heavily  that 
morning,  as  he  walked  up  the  long  aisle  between  the 
wooden  jkjws,  whittled  jagged  with  boys'  initials ; 
he  knew  some  of  them  by  heart,  from  such  long  ac- 
quaintance. There  was  one  deep,  naughty  cut  in  the 
oaken  railing  before  the  very  chancel,  —  A,  P.,  the 
letters  rj\n ;  he  glanced  at  them  as  he  ascended  the 
steps,  with  bowed  head,  and  took  his  strange,  soli- 
tary position  iKihind  the  reading-desk.  He  looked 
the  learned  man  ho  was  as  he  stood  there  in  the  dim 
and  empty  chapel ;  and  this  l)ewimc  him,  for  Saint 
Basil  was  the  scholar  among  the  saints,  as  her  Pres- 
ident used  to  remind  the  boys.  Yet,  that  January 
morning,  he  seemed  a  very  desolate,  cold  old  man, 
and  one  woukl  have  thought  less  of  his  LL.  D.  than 
of  his  aching  fingers,  or  perhaps  his  aching  heart 
The  empty  benches  stretched  before  him,  row  on 
row,  a  silent,  mocking  audience.  Their  invisible 
occupants  came  thronging  in.  The  boys  of  Saint 
Basil's  are  still  enough  now.  No  need  to  give 
them  long  marks  for  inattention.  President  Peyton. 
Will  you  rusticate  them,  sir,  for  sticking  pins  in 
earh  other  at  recitation  ?  Sus]>end  them  for  hum- 
ming "Saint  Basil  loved  a  pri-o-ress "  while  you 
pray  ?  Write  letters  of  comjdaint  to  the  siTbnt  home 
of  the  most  rebellious  ghost  among  them  ?  Expel 
that  reckless  lad  —  that  one  yonder  in  the  front  pew 

—  he  who  had  the  yellow  curls  and  the  saucy  eyes  ; 
the  beautiful  fellow?   The  wildest  of  the  lot  always, 

—  up  to  every  trirk  Saint  Basil's  ancient  halls  had 
ever  known  ;  bubbling  to  the  brim  with  frolic;  mad- 
dened by  severity,  melted  by  tenderness,  spoiled  by 
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cither,  HiM)i1eil  by  both;  sliiiiiiig  with  the  glory  of 
eternal  youth  ;  haiulsume,  defhiiit,  daring,  splciidid  — 
Ex|)cl  that  spirit?  Mr.  I'nniideut,  ex|)cl  that  spirit 
if  you  can  I 

'*  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father"  began  the 
President  of  Saint  liasirs.  His  voice  resoundeil 
through  the  empty  ('ha|)e1 ;  it  wim  strong  and  firm 
and  tine.  He  reiul  the  prayer  uncommonly  well; 
he  always  had.  He  slighted  nothing  of  its  solemn 
im|»ort  now.  If  any  one  of  S;iint  HasiFs  boys  hail 
hap|iened  in  to  the  cha|)el,  whether  in  the  spirit  or 
the  Hesh,  he  wtmld  have  been  proud  of  the  old 
President,  iis  he  always  was. 

*'  Wv  hare  crred^  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like 
lost  sheep,'*  prayed  the  solitary  man.  *'  H'e  have  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  awn 
hearts.  We  have  uffviided  ayainst  thy  holy  laws.  .  .  . 
But  thoUf  O  /A}rtlf  hare  merry  ujton  us,  miserable 
offrndirs.  Sjmrc  than  those,  O  (Jotl,  who  confess 
their  faults.  Ut»ture  thuu  those  who  are  jtCHitent ; 
Artortiintj  to  thy  f/romiscs  declared  unto  matikind  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Aon/.*' 

Tlie  cIui|m;1  diMir  stirred  in  the  strengthening 
wind  ;  or  |M*rha|»s  u  bmken  blind  gave  way,  or  the 
stt*p  of  one  4if  the  ghostly  boys  hit  a  hymn-liouk 
fallen  from  the  msit  just  then  '.'  Hut  the  President 
of  Saint  lixsil's  w;is  used  U)  spirit-Uiys  ;  he  so  often 
faneietl  htraugi*  S4>und.H  in  the  eha|Md  that  he  had 
trained  hiniM'If  t4i  notiee  none  of  them.  With  his 
whit4)  head  Umrtnl  ami  reveri'utly  luwennl  cycs^  the 
ild  man  solemnly  read  on  :  — 

**  And  fjntnt,  (P  must  merciful  Fat  her ,  fur  his  saks  ; 
That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
$oUr  life.  To  the  glory  of  thy  holy  Name.     Amm.'* 
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*^Amenf^^  responded  a  living  voice  from  the 
empty  irewB. 

The  figure  of  the  President,  bowed  over  the 
prayer-book,  stirred  visibly,  but  did  not  start.  He 
had  lived  too  many  times  in  imagination  through 
some  such  scene  as  this  to  suffer  himself  to  express 
surprise.  If  any  of  Saint  llasil's  boys  returned,— 
and  why  should  not  Saint  Basil's  boys  return  ?  — 
they  sliould  find  the  institution  prepared  to  receive 
them  with  the  dignity  which  became  her.  Should 
her  ancient  halls  bow  and  smirk,  like  a  mushroom 
college  witliout  a  student?  If  her  boys  had  been 
scattered  for  a  week's  recess,  or  had  but  gone  to 
William  and  Mary's  for  a  ball-match,  tlie  President 
might  have  received  the  startling  incident  which 
now  befell  him  with  as  grand  a  carelessness.  Yet 
in  truth  it  shook  him  to  the  soul. 

When  lie  raised  his  gray  head,  it  could  have  been 
seen  that  he  trembled,  and  that  his  countenance  had 
become  very  pale.  Had  any  person  been  observing 
him —  Put  no  one  was.  His  cool,  intellectual  gray 
eye  —  a  little  feverish  spark  burning  within  it  — 
traversed  the  length  of  the  chapel  before  it  rested 
ui>on  the  figure  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  back  pews, 
near  the  door.  The  man  was  kneeling  upon  one  of 
the  old  prayer-cushions ;  his  head  was  bowed ;  his 
face  was  hidden  in  his  hands ;  he  did  not  speak  nor 
stir. 
\  President  Peyton  closed  his  prayer-book,  and 
ojowly  descended  the  chancel  steps.  His  mind  was 
in  a  tumult  strange  to  its  scholastic  peace.  He  was 
prepared  to  got  out  his  old  examination  papers  non- 
chalantly, as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.     Saint 
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Haail'i}  hhould  not  ap|)eur  od  if  blie  did  nut  matricu- 
late  new  btutlonUi  any  clay.  He  saw  himself  already 
guing  home  U)  tell  Mrs.  Teytou  aiul  the  NurtUeru 
boarder  that  he  should  lecture  to  the  Freshniaii  class 
at  lull^I)a^t  three.  He  lifted  his  white  he;ul.  His 
stately  figun*  straightened.  The  8too]>  of  ago  n>so 
out  of  his  tine  shoulders,  and  his  eye  turninl  strong 
and  young.  He  walked  with  great  oHicial  dignity 
down  the  hnuul  aisle,  and  st4))i|MHl  before  the  knetd- 
ing  stranger. 

His  thin  li|»s  had  o^K^ned  t4)  oildrt^ss  the  young 
man,  but  they  eh)sed  silently  and  cautiously. 

It  wa.s  ni>t  a  lM»y  who  knelt  in  Saint  HasiTs  at 
morning  pmycrs  that  day.  It  was  a  middle-agi*d 
man.  He  seenieil  Ut  U;  rather  a  |HMir  man,  or  at  leiLst 
he  was  hhahhily  dressed.  Of  his  face,  |)ersistently 
hidden  in  hiM  hands,  n(»thing  could  be  schmi.  This 
gave  the  more  |)roniinenee  t<»  the  hha|ie  of  his  heatl, 
which  w;is  gwtnl,  though  a  little  weak  in  the  fronted 
I(dii*s,  and  to  hi.^  abuntlant  <*urling  hair,  well  marki^il 
with  gray. 

!fow,  v^hcn  the  President  hml  drawn  his  stately 
ftt4*|>s  to  a  halt  U*fi>re  the  knet  liu;^'  man,  he  |icreeivi*d 
tluit  the  worbhi|ier  wan  s«>bl)ing. 

At  this  uncx|MMted  sight  the  old  man  retreat4Nl 
imnuMliately.  With  great  delicacy  he  forliore  even 
t4i  remain  in  the  c-ha|M*l,  but,  |»;i.>sing  (|uickly  out, 
■tiHMl  in  th<*  vi'htdiule,  unrertain  and  distressed.  He 
Waited  th«*re  for  home  moments,  but  the  vi.sitcir  did 
Hot  hhow  him.s«'lf.  The  l're>itlt  nt,  iH'rjdfXed.  |>u>hed 
0|M*n  the  l.kiird  Uil/i*  diMti.n  .stdtlv  aUil  liMiked  in.  Tlie 
kuetding  tiguie  in  the  4h*Mit«*d  eha|M'l  n*niaine4l  im- 
movable.     Only   Its    han«ls    had  stirred,  and   these 
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were  thrown  over  the  railing  of  the  pew  in  front, 
and  knotted  together  as  if  they  liad  been  wrung. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  President,  himself  much  agitated^ 
"  I  am  an  officer  of  Saint  Basil's.  Can  I  serre  you 
in  any  way  ?  "  ^ 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  distress  of  the 
stranger  maile  itself  more  manifest  An  audible 
sob  —  the  terrible  sob  of  a  man  no  longer  young  — 
shook  the  air. 

"  My  dear  *ir .' "  cried  the  President^  quite  for- 
getting himself.  But  the  weeping  man  lifted  one  of 
his  clasped  hands,  and  wavwl  the  speaker  away  with 
a  gestiire  so  ]»itoous  and  so  imperious  that  it  was  im- 
lK)ssible  to  di8n»gard  it  President  Peyton  bowed 
and  left  the  cliapel,  liat  in  hand. 

He  went  out  into  the  storm,  and  wandered  about 
for  a  little  while,  greatly  moved  and  uncertain  what 
to  do.  The  Rtninj;^r  did  not  come  out  and  it  grew 
very  cohL  The  old  man  felt  chille<l  to  the  heart 
lie  decided  that  he  would  go  home  and  think  the 
matter  over,  and  get  wann,  and  then  return. 

His  wife  met  him  when  he  came  in,  lifting  her  lit- 
tle, pinched,  sa^l  old  face  cautiously  to  see  how  his 
moral  thennometer  stood.  It  annoved  him  that  she 
loiiked  afraid  of  him,  and  he  did  not  tell  her,  as  he 
haiA  meant  to  do,  what  had  happene<l  at  the  college. 
He  sat  down  by  the  stiuly  fire  alone,  and  tried  to 
dry  his  feet ;  bnt  ho  was  restless,  and  could  not  stay. 
In  :i  few  minutes  he  started  out  ngain,  saying  no- 
thing to  anylxxly.  Miss  SjKvrker  called  from  the  top 
of  the  st'iirs  to  ask  what  the  thermometer  was,  and 
to  say  that  it  wa^  ten  degrees  lower  in  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Peyton  c-Jickled  anxiously  about  the  halls ; 
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but  he  ttliiit  till)  fnint  docir  with  u  sueeiiictiicfM  which 
in  a  le«2i  ilintiiiguinhed  muii  wuuhl  havu  Ix^cn  called  a 
Blaiu. 

When  ho  got  back  to  the  college,  he  was  wet 
through  and  dismally  cold.  The  ('lia)>el  was  empty. 
The  man  was  gone.  The  Tresident  loi*ked  the  cha|iel 
door,  with  a  sigh,  and  went  home  ami  changed  his 
stockings  and  put  his  ft^^t  in  musUvrd-water. 

He  Udd  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  what 
had  ha|*|iene«l,  for  he  could  not,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
^'get  over"  it  The  incident  nise  like  a  mountain 
in  th.e  eventless  life  of  age,  iuid  solitude,  and  idle- 
uew.  Never  since  the  war  had  Saint  Ilasirs  come  so 
near  to  a  studt'ut.  The  Tresideut  Wiis  bitterly  dis- 
ap|H>inti.*d.  Ho  \\;is  pitpied  that  his  wife  sharetl  so 
little  of  his  ollicial  regret.  Vet,  in  her  way,  she  was 
more  agitateil  by  the  circumst;ince  than  he. 

'*  Menty  !  Who  cares  a  wild  onuige  for  the  coi- 
ie^e  /  **  crieil  Mi-s.  I'eytiin,  with  uhwont4'<l  spirit. 
**  What  I  *m  thinking  of  is  the  {MMir  man.  What 
IK)ss4*ssod  yiiu,  Mr.  reyU)n,  not  to  bring  him  home  to 
dinner  ?  }\H)t  fellow,  in  that  cdd  barn  of  a  dirty 
cha|Kd,  all  hy  hiuiSidf,  —  rrt/imj,  —  and  just  look  at 
it  snow  !     I  'm  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  I'eyton  !" 

I'residfnt  rcytiui  reganled  his  wife  with  the  hel'|>- 
lessness  of  a  Lirgi^'r  inti'Uet-t  confiiunded  by  the  in- 
aihMiuacy  of  a  hiwer.  lie  n'ni«*nilM*nNl  that  kneeling 
figure,  that  rrut*!  .S4»b,  that  pit4Hius,  inqierious  wave 
of  the  hand.  —  a  ^entun*  which  no  man  ctadil  have 
dis4ilM*)fd.  llo  flit  that  Women  could  n4»t  umler- 
stand  rtit.iin  ph.isos  of  tlu*  iiU|M>iior  «U'li«at'>  <if  his 
own  %i'x.  Kilt  this  C4inh('iouHness  ptattirallv  ilid  no- 
thing toward  putting  him  right  \iith  Mrs.  I'eyton^ 
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who  seemed  to  have  tlie  moral  advantage  over  him 
all  day.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  she  told  the 
boarder. 

President  Peyton  retired  to  his  study  and  locked 
the  door,  and  there  he  spent  the  afternoon. 

His  uncomfortable  thoughts  took  long  and  painful 
paths ;  these  crossed  a  waste  country,  deviously, 
reaching  nowhither.  His  memories  returned  upon 
the  thinker  like  lost  travelers.  To  what  end,  —  oh, 
to  what  bitter  end  ? 

The  old  man  rose,  and  paced  his  study  restlessly. 
The  high  bookcases  regarded  him  —  mute  friends, 
who  knew  tlie  value  of  Rynipathotic  silence.  Over 
in  a  corn(T,  l>etwc»cn  tlie  English  Po(?ts  and  the  Ger- 
man Metaphysics,  the  dictionaries  stood,  piled  one 
above  the  other,  —  Latin,  (rrcck,  and  Hebrew,  Span- 
ish, French,  —  upon  an  old  dictionary-holder,  home- 
made. The  l^rcsidont's  accustomed  eye  had  not 
rested  with  R|)cculation  upon  the  dictionary-holder 
for  many  a  day.  Now,  walking  gloomily  to  and  fro, 
he  st(5pped  before  it,  standing  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  moodily  regarded  the  rude  thing.  With  a 
certain  ferocity  he  Iwgan  to  shove  the  lexicons  about ; 
tossed  them  over  each  other,  and  off  ujion  the  thread- 
bare carpet.  The  dictionary -holder,  revealed  to  the 
full  light,  seemed  to  shrink,  as  flesh  would  before  a 
blow.     It  was  a  child's  wooden  high-chair. 

Mrs.  Peyton  knocked  at  the  study  door  while  the 
President  stood  among  his  fallen  dictionaries,  and, 
moved  by  some  unexpected  impulse,  he  let  her  in. 
She  ha<l  boon  crying.  She  apologized  for  troubling 
her  husband. 

^^  I  —  I  'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Peyton,  to  interrupt  you, 
but  I  've  been  thinking  "  — 
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At  tliiH  iiittint'iit  her  ayva  fvW  ii|m>ii  the  siuittc^retl 
lexicuiiii,  and  thru  U|m»ii  the  little  old  high-elmir. 
Her  face  worked  |jititidly,  hut  t>he  did  uot  cry  aiiy 
more;  she  sehhmi  did  cry  liehut!  her  husUiud. 

She  went  u|*  to  the  hi^hndiair,  aud  U*gau  t4i  rub  it 
tenderly  with  her  handkerchief. 

*'  It  ueethMl  (hibtiu^/*  Wi^a  all  hhe  s;iid. 

The  two  ohl  |)eo|»le  looked  at  each  other.  An  cm- 
barniiised  »iluuce  fell  U*tweeu  tlieui.  luu-h  heart 
beat  violently  to  one  thought,  u|miu  which  the  \'\\ts  of 
both  were  hcniled. 

He  hail  U^en  a  dear  little  fellow,  —  their  only  mm, 
their  only  child.  KveryUMly  calletl  him  so.  He  was 
such  a  hands<»nie  Uiy  !  His  U'auty  ruined  him,  |A*r- 
hu|>s.  It  is  easier  to  punish  an  ugly  child.  His 
mother  never  could  withdUmd  him  ;  he  rotle  over  her 
inert  feminine  lieing  :is  he  drove  his  \n)\iy  over  the 
Southern  s;ind.  This  was  her  natuie,  and  mother- 
hood dtK'S  not  change,  hut  i)nly  develo|is  nature. 
The  boy's  father  wxs  severe  enough  to  make  up  for 
it;  lu)  rcas4»n<Hl  that  ht^  mu>t  make  up  f4>r  it,  thiui 
set'king  jii.>tili<Mtit»n  f(»r  /tU  nature,  Hhicli  tuiurd  to 
harshness,  gi\en  a  certain  ann>unt  of  provocatiim,  as 
wat4*r  diM's  U>  ii»*.  given  thiitytwn  ilcgrees  Fahren- 
heit The  child  had  li\cd  the  life  of  a  thermometer, 
alt4*rnat4'ly  pliuc^td  in  the  huow  and  held  down  the 
n^giiiter.  It  wtiuhl  n«»t  lie  exaggerating  the  c;ise  to 
ftuy  that  his  Im)  ImmmI  w:is  on«*  |»;ini>iama  of  civil  war. 
His  honit*  was  a  Uittletiidd,  neither  mort*  nor  less. 
Scene  u|«>n  ii4rne  ndhd  by  Uf«»re  the  averteil  eyes 
of  theiu*  di  ^4*l.it«*  idd  |»;iit'nUs,  —  what  hot  Wordn,  \\  hat 
thn*atA,  uhat  ti-arn,  what  fr.irs,  what  ridK'llion,  mis- 
take, uiid  anguish  !     ^k*e  deliancc  turning  to  bulh;n* 
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ness,  .and  mischief  grown  disgrace  !    Poor  boy,  —  oh, 
poor  boy  !  .  .  . 

If  the  President  could  have  forgotten  one  bitter 
wonl,  one  icy  rejoinder,  any  of  those  terrible  con- 
flicts when  authority  and  dependence  clashed,  when 
the  personal  sense  of  power  wrought  parental  love 
into  a  vulgar  weapon;  one  of  the  hours  when  he 
had  struck  home  or  struck  down;  one  of  the  mo- 
ments when  the  child  had  writhed,  or  threatened, 
or  fulfilled  a  threat  I  But  he  had  never  forgotten. 
If  she  could  forget  one  of  the  pitiful  scenes  when 
she  hung  like  a  shield  between  tlie  sword  of  his 
father's  anger  and  the  Ikisoui  of  the  l>oy'8  blame  ;  the 
nights  when  she  helped  him  upstjvirs,  too  sore  a 
sight  for  any  eye  but  his  motlier's  to  fall  on  and  for- 
give ;  tlie  times  when  she  dismissed  a  servant,  or 
wore  a  shabby  dress,  or  suffered  for  suitable  food, 
tlmt  she  might  save  money  to  pay  his  debts ;  the 
hours  when  he  laid  liis  beautiful  head  upon  her  knee 
and  cried  like  a  very  little  fellow,  and  said  he  would 
never,  never  do  so  any  more,  and  asked  her  to  for- 
give him,  and  she  stroked  his  curls,  and  wound 
them  round  her  finger,  and  kissed  them,  and  said, 
"You '11  l)c  a  goo<l  boy  now,  Tony,  won't  you  ? " 

Forgive  him  ?  She  would  have  poured  her  soul 
and  body  into  a  crucible,  and  boiled  them  down  to 
one  red  draught  for  the  boy  to  drink,  if  so  she  might 
have  given  him  a  pleasure  that  she  should  have  de- 
nied him,  or  purity  that  she  had  not  educated  in  him. 
Forget  ?  Slie  sometimes  wished  she  could,  or  won- 
dered if  there  are  worlds  where  mothers  can. 

When  the  terrible  time  came,  when  the  boy  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,  whatever  it  was,  —  she 
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had  almost  forgcitten  wluit,  ihvn*  »eeiiu*il  so  many, 
ami  tliut  one  Itiukoil  to  her  imi  vsmy  in  forgive,  — 
when  his  father  ex|)elle(l  him,  jubt  lui  if  he  huci  been 
anylMxly  else*s  mm,  —  more  quiekly,  bhe  thought ; 
with  a  hotter  i>ur|iose,  with  h^s8  mercy,  with  a  eohler 
nige,  —  ttlio  had  ehirg  to  her  hu.>Uin(l,  ami  twined 
her  urnni  uUiut  hib  neek,  wishing  he  loved  to  have 
them  there,  and  unehL8|)etl  them,  for  bIio  felt  he 
did  not,  and  dragged  herself  down  from  his  lieart 
to  his  knees,  nay,  to  his  feet,  where  she  lay  solibing 
and  |>rostratt%  a  piteous  maternal  tigure,  and  pleailed 
for  tlio  lM>y. 

*'  Mrs.  I'eyton,"  the  President  liail  said,  **  we  will 
not  diseuiis  the  sulijtH!t  any  further.'* 

And  so  it  had  hapiHruetl.  She  e4une  home  from 
market,  one  day,  with  Juno  before  her  carrying  the 
basket  (there  w;is  venison  in  the  basket,  tliat  day, 
and  ct*lery,  and  «luno  was  eross  and  disn*s|ieetful), 
and  she  was  very  titx'd,  and  went  into  the  study  to 
lie  down  on  the  Mifii,  for  the  I'resident  waA  at  lec- 
ture ;  ami  there,  pinned  u|M>n  the  green  sofa-cushion, 
—  she  IkmI  etivennl  it  since  with  blai'k  cut  from  ono 
of  the  boy*s  tdd  coats,  —  there  she  had  found  liis 
little  note  :  — 

Dkau  Mtirnicic  [it  ran],  Father  has  expelled  m#>, 
and  I  hate  him.  Tell  him  I  *vc  t/one  to  the  devil,  and 
§*iy  your  pray trt  for  mc  when  yon  can  coneeuieHtly. 
I^m  sorry  to  malt  you  Jvel  badly ,  but  1  wohU  stand 
ii.  Your  loeifty  moh, 

A.sruo.NY  Tkyton 

^^  I  'm  lorry  to  disturb  you,'*  refloated  Mm.  Tcyton, 


u 
it 
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ihat  Jantiarj  afternoon,  when  she   had  dusted  the 
high-<*1iair.     "  Shall  I  put  back  tlie  lexicons  ?  " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  her  husband  courteously  ;  "  they 
are  heavy  for  a  lady." 

When  the  little  chair  was  covered  out  of  sight, 
both  of  the  old  people  drew  long  breaths ;  they  felt 
better.  They  had  lived  alone  together,  now,  for 
twenty  years.  It  soiuetimes  did  seem  a  pity  that 
they  could  not  give  each  other  more  comfort. 

"I  wanted  to  say,"  began  the  wife  timidly,  "I 
came  in  to  tell  you  —  that  I  —  that  I  can't  forget 
him,  for  the  life  of  me  !  " 

"  Forget  trhnm^  Mrs.  Peyton  ? "  demanded  the 
President,  with  a  hot  flush  ujwn  his  withered  cheek. 
Why,  that  man  in  tlie  college  ! " 
Oh  !  Yes.  Ah.  Indeed.  Yes.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  dear,  I  —  I  can't  myself.  It  was  a  very 
painful  circumstance." 

He  took  a  chair  beside  his  wife,  as  he  said  this ; 
an  action  unusual  with  him.  She  drew  her  own  a 
little  nearer  t-o  him,  involuntarily,  i)erhaps.  They 
looked  at  each  other  drearily.  Her  blue  lips  trem- 
bled. Suddenly  her  rom[K>8ure  forsook  her,  and  her 
uncontrolled  voice  broke  into  a  h.eart-moving  wail :  — 

"  Oh,  ^Ir.  I'eyton,  Mr.  Peyton  !  Don't  you  scold 
me,  for  I  can't  help  it,  I  can't,  to  save  my  soul !  If 
you  'd  only  got  the  ytoox  fellow  —  or  just  found  out 
what  he  was  crying  for  —  or  asked  him  to  come  over 
and  get  warm  —  or,  or  —  or  something  I  For  the 
Lord  knows,  Mr.  Peyton,  it 's  what  we  'd  go  on  our 
knees  to  beg  anybody  else  to  do  for  —  to  do  by  "  — 

"  Makta  !  "  cried  President  Peyton  in  a  terrible 
voice.     "  For  God's  sake,  hush  !  " 
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**  I  won't  liush/'  |»rot4*:itoil  tliu  uU\  laily,  with  iu- 
cnnlihle  courage.  *'  1  won't  Im*  still,  Anthony  I  You 
are  my  husliantl,  aiul  you  were  hitf  father,  and  you 
shall  listen  to  uie !  My  trouble  i^  your  trouble  and 
your  sorrow  is  my  sorrow,  and  your  ways  ought  to  lie 
my  ways,  or  my  ways  ought  U»  be  yours,  and  they  're 
not,  and  it  is  n't  right !  I  'm  worn  out  with  it  —  liv- 
ing so  —  never  a  word  —  not  to  sjieak  his  name,  any 
more  than  if  we'd  never  liail  a  child  —  and  he  |ier- 
hajNi  —  Oh,  1  know  he  's  deatl !  I  know,  1  know 
he  's  deatl !  I  liave  n't  gone  cnizy  —  I  've  got  it  all 
clear  in  my  he;ul.  I  've  gone  over  it  and  over  it 
nightd.  I  Would  n't  liave  you  think  1  think  ho  's 
livint/f  Mr.  IVyton.  Hut  if  he  had  n't  died  —  wan- 
dering alx>ut ;  in  cold  weather ;  crawling  into  damp 
churehes ;  crying  bt*fore  |>eo|>le  —  but  Tony  never 
crietl  liefore  anyUnly  but  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mr.  IVyton, 
Mr.  IVyton  !  It  is  n't  for  you  and  me  ever  to  let 
a  strangt*r  go  by  without  our  gates.  Su|i|)osing  he 
were  ctdtl,  oreven  hungry,  Anthony  — and  homesick, 
and  S4irry,  and  felt  sick  — and  siimeUMly  t^xik  him  in. 
Oh,  blessings  on  tlio»e  |ieo|»le,  wherever  in  this  awful 
world  they  are,  who  took  our  darling  in  !  " 

**  Maria !  Maria!"  re|ii*ate«l  the  President  heli>- 
le^sly.  He  couKl  not  get  bey4aid  this  unaecustomcil 
Word  ;  he  dwelt  u|ion  it  in  a  kind  of  delirium,  lie 
waA  extremely  agit;it4Hl,  and  looked  aUiut  him  |iiti- 
fully,  like  a  man  whose  mind  Wiis  leaving  him.  '*  I 
will  go  and  find  him,"  he  said  a|»|iealingly.  **  Shall 
I  go  ami  find  the  man,  Maria?  Will  that  please 
you  ?  " 

'*  Vim  '11  take  cidd,"  ftobbetl  the  4>ld  la^ly,  whoso 
mind  lia'i  Hopiietl  to  the  practical  and  inexorable  hur 
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face  of  things  the  more  heavily  for  its  unusual  imagi- 
native fiig]it.  "  You  know  you  did  n't  put  on  your 
thick  ones  this  morning." 

But  the  Vresident  had  alreaily  left  lier.  Before 
she  could  gather  lierself  to  Withstand  liiin  he  was 
well  out  into  the  storm  and  far  down  the  solitary 
street;  l)eating  alxmt  Heaven  knew  whither,  to  find 
the  Lord  knew  wliat. 

Now  the  Northern  l>oarder  was  an  idle  woman, 
and  diverted  bv  the  trifles  which  lease  the  tenements 
of  cmiity  minds.  She  sat  at  her  window  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  many  hours  of  the  vacant  day. 
Whatever  went  on  in  the  streets  of  Chester  —  no- 
tliing  ever  had  gone  on  in  Chester,  to  be  sure  —  Miss 
Sjxarker  was  foredoomed  to  see.  Her  large,  calm, 
vague  face,  with  its  two  little  pats  of  gray  curls  on 
either  side,  gazed  from  the  wiiulows  of  the  Presiden- 
tial giiest-room  with  patient  and  mysterious  persist- 
ence. 

Miss  Sparker  sat  at  her  window  that  afternoon. 
»She  h:ul  sat  there  since  half-i>ast  two  o'clock.  An 
unfinished  afghan  lay  across  her  knee.  An  uncut 
magazine  lay  ui)on  the  afghan.  It  was  now  well  on 
toward  five,  very  cx)ld  without  and  growing  dark. 
Tho  snow  had  blown  on,  but  the  wind  held.  The 
streets  of  Chester  were  dim  and  dreary.  Miss 
Sjxirker  did  not  light  her  lamp,  that  she  might  the 
better  watch  the  few  disconsolate  figures  that  strug- 
gled \\\}  and  down  the  road.  It  was  time  to  put 
fresh  light- wood  on  the  discouraged  fire,  but  Miss 
Sj)arker  had  l)ecome  so  much  occupied  that  she  for- 

>t  the  fire,  and  sat  on  rigidly,  with  her  face  pressed 

",he  window-pane. 
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" There !"  erietl  M'ihs  Sjiarkfr  Kiiddtiuly.  "He's 
coming  agiiin  ! ''  She  8|Kiko  so  K)ii(l  that  Mrs*  Vey^ 
tun,  drying  her  eyes  in  the  stmly,  heuril  the  North- 
eru  boarder'H  voice,  and  went  into  the  hall  to  tee 
what  site  wanti'd. 

**  Mni.  IVyttm!"  called  Misi)  S|karker,  in  evident 
exciteiuiMit.  **  Are  you  there  ?  Come  up  here  ^ 
quick ! " 

**Ju8t  look  at  that  man!"  she  a4lde<l  eagerly, 
when  the  old  lady  [Minted  up  to  a^ik  if  Ahraliam  or 
Juno  had  negle<'ted  anything.  **  No  —  that  iiuui  — 
there !  That  man  who  *6  lieen  hanging  about  tliis 
house  half  the  afternoon." 

**  I  don't  bee  any  man  at  all,"  protested  BIni.  Pey- 
ton, bi'ginning  to  tremble.  **  I  must  get  my  Bjiecta- 
cle«." 

•*  Why,  yes,  you  Jo !  "  insisted  the  boarder,  with 
explosive  Nortliern  energy.  **  Who  neetls  8|)ecta* 
cles  tt>  »€K»  a  man'.'  Over  there  —  behind  the  live- 
oak  —  by  the  noi-theast  eorner  cif  the  fence  !  There  f 
...  I  Udd  yuu  bo !  That  man  h;LS  lK*en  luuinting 
this  place  Hke  a  burglar  for  two  hours.  It  luu  been 
very  int4Testing.  Firht  he  eanie  up,  and  I  thought 
he  w;i.H  going  Ui  ring  the  g;it4'-U*ll.  Then  he 
ehangetl  his  niintl,  and  walke«l  away.  Then  he  came 
Uu'k  on  the  other  side  of  tin*  HtrtH.%  and  kind  of 
bidhnl  over  and  hung  hi.s  head.  Then  he  cleared 
out  again.  Uy  ami  by  he  came  up,  and  held  up  his 
luNiil,  ami  S4itt  t»f  niadt!  for  tht?  houH4*,  as  if  he'd  do 
it  if  he  died  fc»r  it.  An<l  t/tca  the  Trt^sident  mniif 
out.  S41  the  fidlow  g;ive  hiui  a  ltM»k  and  put  for  it 
and  liiil  Udiind  the  live-o.ik,  and  s4*iNited  dov 
Chester  Street,  and  I   thought  that  w;is  the  eut* 
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him.  lUit  I  thought  I  h\  look  a  little  longer,  it  was 
80  interesting ;  and  now  thercy  Mrs.  Peyton,  as  true 
as  you  live  he 's  going  away  !  He  *8  given  it  up,  and 
he's  going  away  for  good,  lie  must  be  very  wet. 
He  see  in  8  cohl,  tco.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Peyton  I  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton!" 

But  Mrs.  Peyton  hatl  gone.  With  one  little  aged 
quaver  of  a  cry,  she  had  leaped  down  the  stairs  like 
a  very  young  woman,  dashed  wide  open  the  door, 
swung  the  hall  light  full  in  front  of  it,  and,  pausing 
only  to  pull  her  white  knit  shawl  over  her  gray 
head,  run  straight  out  into  the  street. 

There  she  stood  uncertain,  shaking  like  a  person 
in  a  mortil  chill.  Out  in  the  growing  dark  she 
could  see  nothing.  The  figure  had  vanished.  She 
made  her  way  along  the  fence  and  round  behind  the 
live-oak,  where  she  spread  out  her  searching  hands. 
No  one  was  there. 

"Mrs.  Peyton,  Mrs.  Peyton,  are  you  crazy ?^* 
called  the  Northern  l)oarder.  Her  window  went  up 
with  a  bang.  "Come  in  this  minute,  or  you'll  get 
your  death  I  The  fellow  is  n't  worth  it  —  at  your 
age !" 

"  Miss  iSi)arker  I "  cried  Mrs.  Peyton,  with  unex- 
ampled authoritativeness,  and  she  cried  at  the  top 
of  her  feeble  voice.  "  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  own 
house,  and  you  are  my  gnost.  I  command  you  —  I 
command  you,  for  (Jod's  sake,  to  keep  stUL  ...  If 
there  is  anybody  here,  Miss  S[»arker,  anybody,  awy- 
boily  who  wants  the  shelU^r  of  my  roof  or  the  com- 
foi-t  of  my  home,  he  is  welcome  to  it  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  I  Ve  come  out  to  say  so.  Is 
there  anylxxly  here  ? "  sJie  added,  in  a  soft  and 
brooding  tone. 
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No  answer  rea4:hed  her;  uiid  then,  without  an- 
other moment's  hesitation,  she  stri'U'lied  out  both 
her  arms  ila  far  aA  she  couUl  into  the  dusk,  and 
quietly  s;iid ;  — 

"  Tony  •/     Are  you  there  ?  " 

-  Tony  !     Touy,  dear  !  '' 

**  Is  it  yoM,  Tony  ?  Don't  be  afruitl,  Tony.  Your 
father  sha'n't  Hnd  fault  with  you  ...  if  you  *\\  only 
come  home.  It's  warm  at  home.  It's  very  plea- 
sant" 

^  If  it  is  you,  Tony/*  she  said,  more  gently  still, 
^'  I  should  n't  think  you  'd  keep  your  nitither  wait- 
ing in  the  wet,  like  this.  You  were  always  careful 
of  your  mother  —  aud  gooil  Ui  her,  Tony.  I'm 
afraid  it  is  n*t  he.  I  thought  )ierha|»H  it  was. 
Tony  ?  Mother's  boy  !  Mother's  sonny  boy ! 
Tony !  " 

Now,  a.s  she  held  henielf  thu.H,  a  pit^nms  pleading 
fignn*  in  the  dark,  stretehing  out  her  empty  arms, 
they  elc»M*(l  8U4ldenly,  shaken  antl  awed  ;  for  a  mis- 
erable ntan,  raggtnl,  weather-^tuintnl,  and  wet,  hatl 
walked  straight  into  them  and  put  hui  face  Ufion  her 
ueck. 

8he  liMl  him  int4»  the  house  without  one  wonl. 
8he  took  hi.n  hand,  antl  he  let  her,  its  if  he  h;ul  lietMi 
a  very  little  U»y.  She  le«l  him  \\\Ui  the  bright  hall, 
where  the  lamp  was  set,  antl  eU»M*4l  the  dotir,  and 
took  off  his  hliaUiy  oven*<Kit  and  runty  hat  anil  hung 
them  t»n  the  hat  trtn*,  iis  if  they  luul  hung  then*  every 
night  for  all  thetM*  twenty  yeai^. 

**  I  '11  have  Juno  dry  tlie»e  wet  thing.n,  dtur/*  blu* 
•aid  (|uietly.     She  took    him    into  tht*  study,  ipiite 
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naturally,  and  got  him  down  before  the  fire ;  threw 
on  more  light-wood,  knelt  upon  the  hearth,  and 
lifte<l  his  raggeil,  soaking  feet  upon  the  fendci*. 

"We'll  get  olT  the  shoes  and  stockings  right 
away,  Tony,"  she  said.  "  There,  dear !  There ! 
Nice  to  be  home  again,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

They  were  sitting  just  so,  when  the  old  man  came 
back,  drenched  and  disconsolate.  He  pushed  open 
the  study  door,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"Maria,"  he  began,  "I  couldn't  find  the  man. 
I  'm  sorry  to  disapi^int  you.  I  've  been  all  over  the 
village  after  him.     l^it "  — 

Then  and  there  his  eyes  fell  up(m  the  shabby,  mid- 
dle-aged figure  shrinking  in  his  study-chair.  .  .  . 

His  wife  held  those  soiled  bare  feet  against  her 
purple  dress,  and  washed  them  as  she  knelt,  and 
dried  them.  »She  kissed  them,  too,  and  laid  her 
aged  face  upon  them,  and  patted  them  with  her  thin 
hands. 

"  Your  father  is  here,  Tony,"  she  said.  "  He  is 
very  gla<l  to  see  yon.  lie  is  standing  right  behind 
your  chair.  Jle  wants  to  tell  you  how  glad  he  is. 
Let  him  kiss  yon,  Tony.     It  will  comfort  him." 

The  two  men  ol)eyed  her  like  two  disembodied 
spirits  who  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  but  to  obey 
the  supreme  moral  power  of  the  situation. 

No  one  8iH>ke  till  aft-envard,  and  then  the  mother 
said,  quite  easily,  that  she  would  go  and  see  to 
Tony's  sujiper. 

She  ordered  them  after  this  like  children,  and 
neither  man  gainsaid  her. 

"  Anthony,"  she  said  authoritatively,  as  soon  as 

le  could  get  the  I'rcsident  into  the  hall  alone^  "  do 
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I  bid  you,  for  once  in  all  our  liven.  Don't  you 
ever  —  clonal  you  ever  oak  him  a  single  cjueiition  I 
It  «l(H*s  n't  niuke  any  difTerenee  what  he'd  done.  It 
iii  n't  any  niatti*r  where  he 'm  iti^vii.  If  he  want^  to 
tell,  let  him.  If  Ik*  diM*sn't,  we  Ml  never  bother  him, 
—  Wf  '11  m?ver  ;usk  him  —  never !  " 

And  they  never  did.  They  took  him  home  and 
oherinhed  him,  and  suid  no  word,  and  let  him  keep 
hU  silence,  aii  he  eho»e.     It  wo^  his  own. 

He  8le|)t  that  night  in  hih  own  room  and  in  his 
old  bed.  In  the  night  he  wa!t  heanl  |iacing  up  and 
down,  and  his  mother  went  Ui  him,  and  remaintHl 
with  him  for  a  time  and  ipiietetl  him. 

He  came  to  break faiit  with  them,  next  morning, 
by  his  own  desire ;  a  timid,  shaken  man,  aUished 
and  8trang(\  That  w;is  the  Northern  lioarder's 
hour.  Then,  indeeil,  she  was  the  comfort  of  the 
family ;  for  she  Uilkinl  about  the  weather  in  New 
York  till  the  subjevt  glowtnl  with  vivacity,  and  took 
U|ion  itself  a  bupn*me  value  never  known  in  conver- 
sational history  bi'fonf.  This  made  Miss  S|ftarker 
very  happy. 

When  break f;ist  was  over  and  the  President  went 
to  ]>rayers,  he  w;is  surpristnl,  and  |ierha|ici  embar 
rasse«l,  to  S4H)  that  a  silent  figure  followed  him.  It 
louke<l  shabby,  and  Uiweil,  and  s:ul. 

*'  I  thought  1  might  help  you  ring  the  bell, 
father,"  was  all  he  s«iitl.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
hoil  diMH'ily  addrt'HMHl  his  father.  The  old  nuui  an- 
■were«l,  **  Thank  you,  my  S4)n/'  and  they  went  to  ei>l- 
1<^*  side  by  hid«*.  The  htiirm  w;is  over,  and  the  day 
bail  nieltt**!,  fair  and  warm.  The  light  wouhl  have 
Umded  them  if  the  snow  hail  not  suuk  away. 
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Tlie  younger  man  pulled  at  the  bell-rope  sturdily, 
and  Saint  Basil's  voice  rang  far  and  wide  :  — 

Stay  —  pray !  Home  —  to-day.  To  God  —  we 
pray.     Homo  —  to  stay ! 

Then  they  went  into  the  chapel  together,  and  An- 
thony Peyton  took  his  old  seat,  and  knelt  upon  the 
dusty  prayer-cushion^  «ind  bowed  his  head  ujxin  his 
hands,  while  the  President  of  Saint  Basil's  read  :  — 

"  And  grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  for  hU  sake  ; 
Th^t  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life,  To  the  glory  of  thy  holy  Name.     Amen  J' 
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It  was  the  dreariest  hour  of  the  day  in  the  Hope 
Hospital.  It  was  the  time  when  even  in  the  South 
End  of  the  city,  where  the  aftt*rnoons  are  generous 
and  the  streets  wide,  the  sun  steps  slowly  off  the 
floor  of  tlie  warti  and  leans  over  the  window-sills 
and  draws  his  shining  skirts  around  him,  and  gets 
away.  It  was  the  time  U'tortt  gas  ami  after  day- 
light; it  w;is  the*  time  when  tiic  atti'rncMin  fever  Si*ts 
in  ;  it  w;is  the  tinii*  when  the  diM-tor  diK'S  not  eomc 
Upon  his  next  visit;  it  was  the  time  when  it  ought 
to  be  sup|M*rtinie  ami  is  n't ;  w  hen  one  ought  to  feel 
bett4*r  and  diMh  n*t ;  when  one  wants  to  \m  at  home 
and  can't ;  whm  the  hand-organ  on  Harmony  StrtH't 
plays  -The  Ohl  Fcdk.s  at  Home,"  or  *•  Toll  tin* 
liell/*  or  *•  hury  nu*  iN'fp/*  or  other  enlivening  ain* 
suite4l  t«)  enhancr  tht*  i iM't-rfidness  of  ]);itient4.  It 
was  the  time  whin  the  Iriahwoman  in  the  next  U>d 
maintains  that  she  cannt>t  live  till  morning,  or  will 
die  in  the  attempt  to  pmve  it;  wIm'U  the  negrt^ss  in 
the  surgical  wanl,  who  has  the  M-rious  o|)e ration  and 
the  funny  UMUfierament,  sings:  — 

**  SunLo  «••  tuy  «iai-ay  !  ** 

AS  loud  as  she  dan'S  and  louder  than  she  is  allowed; 
when  the  Went  Knd  lady  latroncss  in  the  private 
room,  VI  ho  always  comes  to  her  o^n  hoi»pital  when 
the  U  ill,  sends  her  maul  on  twenty  errands  in  as 
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many  minutes ;  when  the  pious  patient  calls  for  her 
Bible  and  reads  aloud  f  i-oin  Jjainentations  ;  when  the 
])ationt  with  the  cough  is  noisy,  when  the  patient 
with  the  groan  is  gmany,  when  the  patient  who 
weeps  is  tcary,  when  the  nurse  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  wishes  she  were  free  to  take  a  walk  like 
other  folks :  the  hour  wlien  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  well  and  objoctionnblc  to  die  and  worse  to  live ; 
when  the  burden  of  all  life  is  at  its  heaviest  and  the 
lot  of  the  sick  is  at  its  hardest  —  it  was  half-past 
four  o'clock.  Besides,  it  was  late  in  October  and  it 
was  Boston. 

It  had  been  threatening  rain  all  day  ;  and  lietween 
lialf-past  four  and  five  the  fall  began.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  ho8])ital  ambulance  slowly  turned  the 
comer  of  Washington  Street,  and  rolled  consider- 
ately up  the  hospitil  avenue  with  the  new  ])atient. 
Not  that  it  was  an  event  to  n»ceive  a  new  ])atient  at 
the  Ho|>e  Hospital,  which  was  anew  enterprise,  mod- 
em to  the  last  detail,  both  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
representing  the  most  progressive  form  of  medical 
science ;  paying  some  special  attention  to  the  com- 
fort and  the  diversion  of  patients  according  to 
methods  of  its  own.  Hope  Hospital  was  a  popular 
place  ;  ha<l  not  beds  enough  to  receive  the  half  of  its 
applicant-8,  and  declined  them  by  the  hundreds  every 
year.  The  institution  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
magnificent  charities  of  one  of  the  most  generous 
tinvns  in  the  world ;  its  patrons,  though  chiefly 
heavy  tix-jmyers  to  the  medieval  treatment  of  the 
State  and  the  city,  are  compelled  to  supjwrt  their 
personal  modical  faith  out  of  their  own  pockets ; 
hence  the  limitations  and  the  enthusicosms  of  Hope 
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Hospital.  It  ha8  ull  tho  anlors  of  self-saurifieey 
ini);iia€ity,  auil  reform. 

It  ijs  crowcltHl,  as  I  siiid.  lint  a  |i;itient  from 
Blichi(^aii  tl«M*s  not  rome  fvrry  clay.  It  wna  iiiuU-r- 
■tootl  that  the  celebrity  of  lier  *'e:uie"  —  which 
meaiiB  the  extn*mity  and  oUhiracy  of  her  sutTerin^'H 
—  hod  a(lmitt4Mi  the  ]Kitient  from  Michigan.  Tho 
celebrated  Dr.  Von  Moltke,  of  our  own  stall,  had  or- 
dered pre|Kiration8  for  the  girl,  who  had  a|i|iealed  to 
hU  skill  by  a  letter  which  she  never  would  have 
dared  to  write  hail  she  known  the  wan  she  wrote  to ; 
for  this  reason,  |)erhai>8,  it  touched  him.  The  great 
man,  brustpie,  savage  when  he  felt  like  it,  worn  to 
the  shreds  of  his  nerve  and  his  temi>er,  doing  the 
work  of  ten  lietti^r-natured  men,  UHcii  to  turning  off 
(laticnts  as  the  editor  of  a  |iopular  magazine  turns 
away  spring  verse,  |>eremptorily  re(|uired  every  at- 
tention ]Kiiil  to  this  oliscure  young  woman. 

**  She  suffers  the  t^irmenU  of  llell,^'  he  said;  ''and 
■be  writes  the  lett4*r  of  an  angel  in  Heaven." 

'^The  {Kitient  fr(»m  Michigan,  Dr.  Hall/'  an- 
nounced the  j;uiit4)r.     **  Miss  Brand,  sir." 

The  house  physician  bustletl  and  blushed  a  little 
aa  he  went  out  to  receive  Miss  Brand.  He  was  a 
delicate,  boyish  fellow,  {Kile  and  fair,  |)ossessed  «)f 
the  excessive  shyness  not  uncomm(»n  with  young 
men,  lii*ginners  in  his  ]irofessiou.  He  bustled  lie- 
cause  he  felt  his  uhim|iortancw ;  he  blushetl  because 
be  trietl  to  find  at  ease ;  he  had  not  Uh^u  at  his  |»o«»t 
lix  mtMiths,  and  w.is  ni>t  liardeutMl  yet  ti)  the  sight  of 
lufTering  wonuii. 

The  lutient  from  Michigan,  when  the  door  of  the 
atnbulaiioe  was  o|iened,  turned  her  face  with  a  look 
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of  keen  exiwetance.  She  saw  a  patch  of  rainy  sky 
from  which  the  drops  drizzled  jxitulantly  ;  the  brick 
faijade  of  the  liospital  towered  l)ohind  ;  the  brown 
grass-plots  and  dying  red  and  yellow  elnysanthe- 
mnms  in  the  well  kejit  flower-beds  Rp{ittered  against 
each  other.  A  marble  woman,  snpi>osed  to  repre- 
sent the  art  of  he^iling  as  codapted  to  the  limitations 
of  a  fountain,  poured  Cochituate  and  rain  from  a  vase 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  marble  child  with  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  having  his  face  washed  and  ob- 
jecting to  it.  The  foreground  of  this  scenery  was 
occupied  by  a  dripping  umbrella;  beneath  it,  a  drip- 
ping young  man.  He  stood  in  the  storm  with  his 
hat  off,  looking  gently  into  the  Jimbulance. 

"  You  don't  look  as  I  exi)ected,"  observed  the  pa- 
tient immediately.  "I  supposed  you  were  black 
and  big." 

"Madam  ?"  expostulated  the  young  man, blushing 
madly. 

"  Are  n't  you  Dr.  Von  Moltke  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Brand  comfortibly. 

"  Great  heavens,  no ! "  cried  the  house  physician. 
*^^\Vhy,  1  don't  look  any  more  like  him  than  a — a 
turkey  does  like  —  like  a  man-of-war." 

"  Oh,  1  brf/  your  pardon  !  You  see  I  'm  so  igno- 
rant. I  never  was  at  a  hospital.  It  did  n't  occur  to 
me  there  was  more  than  one  doctor.     Wow  funny ! " 

Miss  Brand  laughed  merrily;  the  house  physi- 
cian laughed  too ;  he  did  not  rcmeml)er  ever  having 
iseen  a  new  patient  laugh  before ;  they  usually  took 
it  out  in  sadder  ways,  poor  things,  when  the  ex- 
citement of  arrival  succeeded  the  miseries  of  the 
journey. 
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**  May  I  gut  uut?"  imkcil  the  |>atic*iit  from  Michi* 
gau,  with  twinkling  eyes.  An  Dr.  Wentwurth  Hall 
looked  inti)  the  anilmlance  from  the  Uobton  ittonu 
AliHtf  Hnuiil  seenunl  to  him  to  he  all  eyes.  She  luut 
a  (lark,  sweet  face ;  it  w;ui  a  small  face  of  the  ty|ie 
which  gives  an  impression  of  essential  refinement; 
she  had  brown  hair,  which  was  brushetl  liack  from  a 
high  forehead  l>eneath  an  invalid  c«ip,  over  which  she 
wore  a  crocheted  woolen  hcHxl  or  rigolette  of  white ; 
her  stuff  dress  was  brown  and  old  and  covered  by  an 
older  brown  cloak  and  shawl  of  brown  and  white 
check ;  her  brown  gloves  were  much  mendeil  and 
white  at  the  fingers'  ends.  Kvidently  the  {latient 
from  Michigan  was  not  a  rich  fierson.  Her  cheeks 
were  sunken,  ami  the  rhiseling  of  intense  suffering 
had  Ikhmi  ilccply  carved  aUiut  her  mouth  and  fore- 
head, U'twccn  and  aUive  the  eyes.  Her  eyes  were 
uncommonly  large  and  brilliant;  of  a  ctdor  not  easy 
to  chuisify,  at  lca.*)t  U'twei^n  an  undirella  and  an  am- 
bulance ;  they  liMikiHl  at  the  young  physician  straight 
and  strong ;  it  was  iis  if  the  soul  of  health  shone  out 
of  the  Ukly  of  disease. 

**  1  can*t  ijet  out^  you  know/'  she  added,  laughing 
lightly.     **  1  churt  walk,  I  'm  ashamed  to  say." 

**  Vour  |»ardon,  Miss  Brand!''  jdeaileil  the  young 
doctor  with  u  ftc^h,  fierce  blush.  **  Vou  shall  have 
every  attcntiiHi  at  once.*' 

He  rela|kS4'd  xuUt  oflicial  distance  immetliattdy  > 
atoning  for  the  t«»uch  of  human  nature  that  the  new 
patit*nt  had  aiou.M-tl  in  him  by  a  preternatural  grav- 
ity  and  iiii)it'i.M)uality  of  thniraiior,  which  h;ul  tlu! 
effect  t»f  making  him  ltM»k  y(»uiigcr  tlian  ever;  at 
whu  h  the  |iuticnt's  li|»s  twit4-he<l  dis^e^|)ectfully  aji 
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they  carried  her  up  the  walk  and  into  the  Hospital 
through  the  now  driving  and  inhospitable  rain. 

Left  to  herself  at  last,  oh,  left  alone  at  last! 
Who  but  the  patient  knows  the  mercilcssness  or  the 
mercy  of  solitude  ?  Hertha  Ih*and  took  hers  when 
she  g^t  it,  as  she  took  most  things,  in  ways  peculiar 
to  herself. 

All  the  preliminaries  were  over ;  she  had  done  all 
the  proper  things ;  answered  the  inquiries  as  to  the 
fatigue  of  her  journey;  been  iutrmluced  to  her 
nurse;  received  tlie  visit  of  tlio  assistant  house 
physician,  a  young  lady  who  regarded  her  with  some 
perplexity  iKjneath  a  set  of  bright  blonde  bangs  and 
over  a  particularly  stylish  niff ;  had  attempted  to  eat 
her  supper,  and  failed;  hcod  been  ordered  broth  at 
eight,  and  j>roniised  to  try ;  had  incpiired  for  Dr. 
Von  Moltke,  and  l»con  told  that  he  would  rail  to- 
morrow at  hiilf-past  four;  had  said  good-night  to 
the  house  physician,  who  felt  her  jnilse  with  an 
abashed  and  ladylike  forefinger,  and  (being  still 
young  in  his  profession)  expressed  some  impulsive 
symi>athy  with  the  evident  exhaustion  of  the  pa- 
tient, who  had  the  originality  not  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  it 

The  assistant  house  i)liysician  awaited  the  house 
physician  as  he  gently  i-eplaced  the  screen  and  left 
the  bedside  of  the  patient  from  Michigan. 

Dr.  Mary  May  and  Dr.  Hall  walked  together  the 
length  of  the  ward  consulting  in  low  tones.  Her  yel- 
low bangs  wore  their  profession.al  asi)cc't;  her  little 
mouth  closed  primly.  She  was  ridiculously  pretty  ! 
She  wns  one  of  the  sinmrns  blondes  whom  men  soil 
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thrir  itiiiidH  and  mmls  for.  The  ytmiig  woinaii  in 
8|MH-tai*le8,  wlio  htiHMi  bix  alu*a«l  t)f  Dr.  May  in  tUo 
luedicai  cullfgt*  at  gratliiation,  w'tm  intliiMTiH't  enough 
to  afhriu  that  Mary  May  wouKI  never  have  received 
the  a|)i>ointnient  if  she  hail  not  lieen  a  ttyllsh  girl ; 
but  it  is  |io:i8ible  that  the  vale<li('t4)rian'8  vision  was 
SDtigmatie,  from  over-study  hy  candle-ends  in  the 
cohl  hall  U'drtMini  of  the  cheap  lioiirding-house, 
where  the  gas  was  turned  off  at  half-|)ast  nine. 

**Wliat  do  ijou  think  of  the  cose,  IXict^ir?''  asked 
Mary  May  res |HH-t fully.  It  Wiis  her  nature  to  say 
to  the  house  |>h)sieian,  **  What  do  yoi«  think  ? '' 
after  the  great  Von  Moltke  or  others  of  the  staff 
had  visiteil  a  c;i^e.  Wentworth  Hall  was  a  sensible 
little  fellow ;  hut  he  res|)onde4l  U)  this  deferents?  as 
an  honest,  gootl  •  natureti  dog  does  to  a  |iat  on  the 
head;  without  knowing  it 

'*  Spinal,  1  think/*  s;iid  Dr.  Hall,  with  a  little  im- 
portance, which  may  lie  |ianlonetl  to  him  ;  he  a|>- 
proved  of  Miss  May,  whose  feminine  nature  hail  not 
been  vitiatetl  by  her  profession ;  she  retainetl  thai 
gnic*eful  n*siitvt  for  the  natural  leatlcrs  tif  the  voca^ 
tion  which  — 

'*  1  did  n*t  know  but  you  W(»uld  think  it  hysteri- 
cal ?  "  hugj^otcd  Mary  May. 

I>r.  Hall  g.iNc  the  bh»hde  Uings  a  uuinly,  diroi't 
look  ;  not  the  |M>rM(nal,  but  the  piofcssional  glance, 
that  Mary  May  knew  wdl.and  likinl  less  wdl. 

'*  A  woman  with  thiN»e  eyes  never  has  hystiTta," 
he  said,  with  uuwouUmI  deri.niou. 

**  I  should  v.due  }our  opinion,  (»f  c*«mnk*,"  uiildlj 
replied  Mary  May. 

She  lean(*<l  a  tritle  t4i>%uid  him  in  that  instinctive 
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way  little  women  have  of  turning  toward  not  very 
tall  men.  She  chatted  about  some  plecosant  things, 
laughing  .as  she  talked ;  she  had  beautiful  teeth. 
l)r.  ILall  regarded  her  indulgently  as  they  passed 
through  the  soundless  doors  that  led  from  the  ward 
into  the  outer  world. 

.  .  .  Alone  at  last!  Oh,  alone  at  last!  Miss 
Brand  turned  her  face  upon  her  pillow  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  long  sigh  that  no  one  can  overhear.  She 
was  suffering  —  but  let  us  not  say  what  So  idly 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  Only  God  knows," 
what  it  stands  to  reason  nol)ody  else  can  know,  that 
the  phrase  shouhl  be  relegated  to  the  truisms.  The 
chronic  invalid  is  the  most  solitiry  being  in  the 
world.  Between  himself  and  life  there  rises  a  wall 
of  stained  glass.  I>ecau8e  we  of  the  outside  can  see 
through  it  here  or  there,  we  forget  that  we  never 
break  through  it.  We  skim  its  surface  like  flies  on 
the  face  of  the  glol^e  that  covers  a  piece  of  exquisite 
machinery;  we  are  no  nedrer  most  of  the  time  to 
the  palpitating  movements  that  throb  within. 

Hertlia  Brand  lay  u^wn  her  cot  patiently.  The 
screen  closed  in  alx)ut  her ;  the  wall  seemed  to 
reach  out  across  her  as  if  the  two  claspeil  hands  to 
hold  her  there.  lk?yond,  the  screen  of  the  next 
l>atient  rose  and  regarded  her.  There  were  two 
storks  and  a  bulrush  on  her  screen ;  there  were  two 
bulrushes  and  a  stork  upon  her  neighlwr's  screen. 
The  wall  was  white.  The  neighbor  with  the  one 
stork  coughed ;  the  invisible  neighbor  at  her  head 
behiml  the  two  storks  groaned  ;  tho  jKwlded  doors  of 
the  long  wanl  shut  with  tlioir  little  muftird  thmls 
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nursea  passed  in  or  out  Once  alio  heanl  a  dot^tor's 
voice — Dr.  Huirtf  —  soothing  a  S4ilihing  girl  ut  the 
other  enil  of  tUv  room.  Another  (h>et4>r's  chimed  in 
presently,  on  u  high,  inquiiiitive  key  ;  that  lieltingetl 
to  the  pn>ft*S8ional  Umgs.  lh>th  ctiuicd  hiKui,  and 
such  siK*nce  iis  the  prchence  of  so  mucli  suffering 
renders  |M)hsihle  foil  u|M>n  lIo|>i»  llospiud. 

'^This  is  my  world/'  said  llertha  lirand.  '*(iod 
created  it." 

She  turned  her  heacl  towanl  the  wall,  liecausc  she 
oould  turn  nothing  else  ;  bhe  wiis  too  exhaustetl  to 
move. 

*Mt  is  something  not  Ui  have  U>  Uatk  at  those  two 
storks  all  night/*  she  thought.  '*  Keally,  1  'm  (|uite 
fortunate.  The  wall  is  such  a  ]deas;int  change. 
And  no  fiai^er  ?  That  is  the  height  of  |»athological 
civilization.** 

She  thought  of  the  |i;i|ter  in  her  little  room  in 
Michigan,  that  barn^n  little  room  in  which  bhe  had 
lain  till  every  at4)m  of  it  was  lif»spitalized  fnim  her 
fiathetic  |»r\*senct*.  That  |ia|ier  was  chocolate  and 
French  gn*en  and  bhu'k  \  it  hail  a  |iuttcrn  of  li/;inls 
and  lotnibts  and  figure  fours  and  ciphers.  The  li/- 
anls  wen*  black  ami  the  hH*(u>Ls  cluM'olate,  anil  bhe 
hail  counted  four  tlious^iml  of  them  four  thou.^aiid 
times  four  thouAauil  tiuu*:i.  lU'didcb,  there  wa^  a 
man  hanging  fn»ut  a  tridlis  (or  to  that  clTn  1)  ni  a 
delicate  bliaile  of  antbcr  tiiUchcd  \%itli  retl  aliout  the 
neck.  In  her  ddiiious  tinu^  bhe  hail  prayiHl  her 
ste|»-mother  for  the  love  of  merc>  only  t«i  cut  down 
tliat  man. 

*M  wontler  if  Father  misses  me'/"  thought  the 
putieut    from    Mndtigan.     **  Poor  Father!     1  didn't 
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make  him  very  much  trouble ;  but  he  has  the  chil- 
dren, and  thei/  are  all  well." 

*' Ilertha  Brandy  SchoolhrnisCy  Michigan.  Aged 
twenty-nine.     If  as  not  walked  for  seven  years.^^ 

The  great  Dr.  Von  Moltkc  paused  here,  and 
gave  one  unnecessary  look  (which  in  a  man  whose 
glances  heave  a  par  vjilue  of,  say,  five  dollars  a  min- 
ute or  a  dollar  a  wink,  goes  for  something)  at  the 
patient  whose  symptoms  he  did  the  honor  to  record 
in  his  celebrated  note-book.  He  was  not  an  imagi- 
native man,  it  is  safe  to  say  ;  but  a  vision  passed  Ins- 
fore  the  surgeon  at  that  moment  of  what  it  might 
mean  to  be  l)cd-ridden  for  seven  years  —  in  School- 
house,  Michigan.  He  added  to  his  superfluous  look 
one  superfluous  question  :  — 

"  Is  Schoolhousc  a  —  large  place  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  population  of  twenty-one  hundred. 
Twenty-one  hundred  and  one,  if  you  counted  me," 
answered  the  patient  from  Michigan. 

^*\  propose  to  count  you.  You  shall  go  back  as 
live  as  any  of  them.  Now,  Miss  Brand,  can  you 
answer  questions  sensibly  ?  I  have  no  time  to 
waste.     Understand  that !  " 

"  When  you  speak  to  me  properly,  sir,  I  will  try," 
replied  Miss  Brand,  with  a  snap  of  her  strong  eyes. 

"H'm-m-m."  The  great  mjin  laid  down  his 
note-book  and  looked  over  it  at  the  patient  with  a 
sort  of  infantile  astonishment.  He  had  never  been 
answered  in  that  maimer  by  a  little  i)erson.  He 
was  used  to  having  full  swing  (and  taking  it)  with 
his  clientele.  Everybody  was  afraid  of  him ;  he 
made  use  of  the  general  deference  as  he  did  of  any 
other  universal  pathological  law. 
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**  irni-m  ! "  said  Dr.  Voii  Moltke.  «  You  7/  get 
well ! " 

**  I  have  no  objections,  sir." 

*'Theu,  if  you  please,  madam,  you  will  answer  my 
questions  as  well  as  you  know  how  ?  " 

'•Certainly;  with  |ilejisure." 

'*  Vou  have  not  walked  for  seven  years  ?  " 

"  Seven  years." 

"  Afeidfiit  or  illness  ?  " 

<'A  railroail  accident  I  was  jarred.  After  tliat 
we  lay  in  the  snow,  and  1  froze  before  i  was  picked 
up." 

*•  Tain  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Kver  sinc^e." 

"  Unnlieve*!  ?  " 

"  Unn'lievtMl." 

"  Herf  ?  and  there  ?  and  there  ?  ". 

**  Yes,  of  course ;  and  there." 

^Musoninia  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  St-rious  ?  " 

•*  It  dciM-Mids  u|Nm  yimr  st:indan1.  They  said  in 
the  {ncpiitiition  that  no  torture*  bnuight  i^Hiplo  nmnd 
t4>  the  Holy  (*atli«>lic  faith  so  «|uickly  as  cnfonvd 
sleeplcbsnrss.  I  undt'rbUind  that.  1  think  1  would 
become  a  rannilul  for  a  wivk's  slivp." 

**  n'mni-m.  Yes.  We  '11  stop  all  tliat,  you  under- 
stand.    How  did  you  get  herif  ?  " 

**  Wy  friends  put  me  in  charge  of  the  c<mduetor. 
Tlie  brak«*nu*n  were  very  kind  i«>  me.  I  was  {laiiMrd 
ou  from  n»a4l  t4)  rti;ul.  There  wciv  Mimo  |ia.HM*ngoni 
—  lailies  —  tlicy  saw  to  my  meals.  I  got  along. 
Everyliody  was  kind  tome.     It  was  wry  intc'resting 
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I  had  my  ticket;  like  a  corpse.  Did  you  know 
a  corpse  h:us  to  have  a  ticket  like  a  live  man  ?  If 
he  travels  alone  they  fasten  it  on  the  box.  I  got 
along  beautifully.  1  'ni  used  to  getting  along,  you 
know.  The  jar  was  the  worst  —  and  it  took  a  good 
while  to  get  here.     Tliat  's  all." 

"  Are  you  poor  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  of  course  I'm  ^joor.  Sickness  is  so 
different,  I  should  think,  when  one  can  get  things. 
The  ladies  of  our  church  helped  Father  collect  for 
the  ticket  to  Boston.  I  never  had  to  take  chanty 
before.  I  said  I  would  n't,  you  know.  But  I  did. 
You  said  you  could  cure  mo." 

"  Who  t'xkes  caro  of  you  —  in  Schoolhouse,  Michi- 
gan ?  " 

"  My  step-mother  does  all  she  can.  She  is  very 
good.     She  has  five  children  under  six  years  old." 

"Noisy  ?     Did  you  mind  it  much  ? " 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  cried  about,  —  rainy 
days  when  they  wore  all  at  home ;  and   Sundjiys ;     \ 
and  when  I  was  worse,  you  know.     Our  boys  wear        \ 
copper-toed  shoes.     But  thet/  .are  all  well.     Father  is         \ 
well,  too.      So  is  she.      You  could  n't  expect  well 
people  to  understand  things,  could  you,  Doctor  ?     It 
is  n't  hum«an  to  be  sick.     It  is  like  being  a  hunch- 
back —  it  is  deformed ;  nolKxly  understands.     Why, 
of  course  not.     I  would  n't  have  you  blame  my  peo- 
ple,   Doctor.     They   are   very   kind   to    me.     They 
meant  to  he,     1  had  to  go  without  things.     There 
was  n't  anybody  to  look  after  vie.     Why,  /  was  sick ! 
—  I  have  read  about  wheeled-chairs.     I  never  saw 
one  till  I  came  here.     I  have  wanted  one  for  seven 
years.    But  I  got  along  nicely.     Oh,  I  got  along  ! " 
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*•  (/an  you  rea*!  ?  " 

** Siiitietiiues.  1  hml  to  Ik)  in  a  (lark  room;  but 
that  only  lasted  three  years.  Souictiiues  I  can  read 
half  an  hour  a  day,  now.     It  in  such  a  comfort." 

••('an  you  sew  ?  Tlay  games?  Keceive  visits? 
How  have  you  occupied  your  tim«»  *.' " 

••1  can't  us«*  my  armn,  you  know.  One  year  I 
croehetetl  a  tidy ;  but  1  hail  t4>  give  it  up.  And 
then  my  room  w;ui  so  cold.  We  (U)uld  n*t  affonl  a 
lire ;  the  heat  ciime  in  from  the  sitting-nnmi.  The 
door  hail  to  be  kept  o|)en.  In  cold  weather  I  ha<i  to 
keep  my  arms  umler  the  lied-clothes  to  k(^*p  wans. 
Hut  I  play  dominiM*s  with  the  Ujys  siiuu'times.  iSut 
boys  jar  the  bed  so,  you  know.  I  can't  talk  very 
long  at  one  time  —  and  |H;ople  stay  a  gotMl  while,  of 
course.  People  came  to  set)  me.  liut  they  all  caine 
Sundays  and  always  at  four  o'clock,  after  church. 
Tliat  hurt  nu%  you  S4*e.     I  luul  to  stop." 

••llow  in  —  Micliig-.m,  Aactf  you  oi^upicil  these 
seven  years,  Miss  Hraiul  /  " 

The  invalid's  large  eyes  narrowed  and  melted;  a 
liMtk  came  int4>  them  which  tlic  hurgrt»n  C4mld  not 
diagni^se  \  it  w;is  not  dcsi-riUul  u|M>n  tlie  |ages  of 
any  of  his  volumes  of  therafieutics.  lie  diil  not  re- 
call having  noticed  it  as  recordinl  even  in  the  origi- 
nal French  or  (ierman. 

••  Vou  would  n*t  understand,  I  think,"  she  said 
softly. 

••Then  enlighu*n  me  ! '*  c4>mmandcHl  the  physician 
{>erempt4>rdy. 

'•  Why,  I  have  —  prayed  a  goixl  deal  j  if  you  in* 
silt  on  kn«»\»ing." 

*•  i'niyrW .*'     I'lMir    occu|atiou !     Worst    thing    in* 
the  world  f4>r  you  ! " 
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"I  had  n't  any  tiling  else  to  do,"  said  Ilertha  Brand 
simply.  "  There  was  no  harm  in  it,  was  there  ?  It 
helped  me  ;  that  was  all." 

The  snrgeon  gave  the  patient  from  Michigan  one 
more  unnecessary  look.  It  was  a  piercing  look, 
long  and  grave.  ITe  did  not  smile.  He  perceived 
that  he  had  a  new  "  case  "  upon  his  distinguished 
note-book;  which  he  shut  with  a  snap,  and  said  he 
woidd  call  to-morrow  morning. 

Now  when  he  had  gone  some  yards  away.  Dr.  Von 
Moltke  halted  in  his  resounding  stride  and  returned 
to  the  bedside  of  the  patient  from  Michigan.  This 
was  a  phenomenon.  The  surgeon  was  a  man  who 
never  returned  to  a  patient  when  the  visit  was  done. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  ward,  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
stirred  as  the  bodies  of  well  i)eople  move  toward  an 
accident  or  incident  in  the  street.  The  Irishwoman 
beyond  the  storks  coughed  coquettishly  to  attract 
the  great  man's  attention  to  her  fatal  condition. 
The  religious  case  laid  down  her  lUble  and  groaned 
api>ealingly.  Hut  the  surgical  case  said  nothing 
funny  —  having  been  carried  to  the  Morgue  an  hour 
before.  As  for  Dr.  ^lary  May,  she  raised  her  pretty 
eyebrows  inquiringly  to  Dr.  Hall. 

**  You  are  to  get  well,  you  understand  !  "  exploded. 
Von  Moltke  fiercely.  "  There 's  to  be  no  nonsense 
about  it.     We  will  send  you  home  a  well  woman." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ilortha  Brand  gently. 
"  I  have  heard  doctors  say  that  before." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  me  say  it  before  ? "  de- 
manded Von  Moltke.  Over  his  large  face,  like  an 
electric  refleetion,  passed  a  white  light  of  rage  ;  he 
was  called  magnificent  when  he  was  angry.     Miss 
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Hruiiil  laiiglied.  It  wna  aii  iiicoiiceivahle  irnwerenco, 
but  ttlic  dill  —  8hu  laugheil. 

**  She  tfhows  tight/*  thought  tlie  medical  tyrant ; 
^she  '11  do.  There  's  no  scare  in  her.''  But  ho  iiaid 
nothing  Ui  the  fragile  reliel ;  he  never  complimented 
the  hick ;  he  rt*gunled  her  intently,  bowed  mightily, 
and  left  the  ward  like  a  muzzled  cyclone. 

''She  '11  fall  in  love  with  him/'  thought  the  houBO 
physician.     "  They  generally  ilo." 

**  Do  i/oH  call  Dr.  Von  Moltke  a  haiubome  man  ?  " 
asked  Mary  Blay  confidingly.     '*  I  don't,  myself." 

Now  Christmas  week  came  to  Hope  Hospital  after 
all.  One  hanlly  exi>ect4nl  it.  It  seemed  one  of  tlie 
things  that  must  |»iiss  by  the  inmate's  of  that  afHicted 
place  —  like  health,  or  joy  itself.  Out  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  deatl  chrysanthenuims,  beyond  the  mar- 
ble woman  in  the  fountain,  who  washed  the  marble 
boy's  fat-c  with  iiiirle.s ;  in  the  well,  live,  stirring, 
striving  world  (*hri.stm;is  might  feel  at  home  ;  like  a 
heart  among  its  kindnMl ;  but  hen*  — 

Vet  here  there  rt*ally  was  a  delightful  stir.  Her- 
tha  Hrand  explainiMl  to  the  West  Knd  |»atn»ness, 
who,  it  sfcmed,  rrprt*s«Mit4*tl  the  society  with  the 
short  name,  how  delightful  it  w;is.  The  pioiui  |a- 
tieut  had  finished  I^iinifutition.H,  and  was  reailing 
aloud  the  lieantiful  tale  of  the  SUir  in  the  F^uit  To- 
day she  had  forgt»tt4*n  U»  nsul  her  Kible  aloud  at  all ; 
but  had  wipt  jti)  fully  U»  heisidf  over  the  A|M)ealy|ii>e, 
becauM*  her  litth*  grandil.iu^lit4*r  h.id  M*nt  her  mmio 
erucht'tcd  nnttiiis  4if  a  lailliant  Milfrrino  c4ilor  etlged 
with  blue.  The  Irishwtinian  had  givm  up  dying  for 
a  day  or  two ;  the  priest  himself   had  miulo  her  a 
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Christmas  call,  and  her  son,  a  young  gentleman  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  freckles  and  an  odor  of  Soi^th  End 
livery  stables,  had  brought  her  a  paper  of  peanuts 
and  a  pound  of  red  rock-candy. 

"  She  has  n't  a  tooth  in  her  head,"  merrily  ex- 
plained Miss  Bi-and;  "but  she  is  i^erfectly  happy. 
Everybody  thinks  of  everybody,  and  everybody  thinks 
of  the  sick.  A  hosi)ital  is  the  jollicst  place  I  ever 
spent  Christm«is  in  in  all  my  life.  Christmas  cards 
flood  us  like  pellets ;  and  as  for  lace  bags  with  mixed 
candy  in  thcni "  — 

"  1  represent  the  '  Shut-in  Society,'  "  interrupted 
the  lady  patroness  suavely.  "I  always  make  it  a 
ix)int  to  visit  the  hospitals  at  Christmas.  Shall  I 
And  something  suitable  for  your  case  in  our  list  of 
publications  ?  " 

"I  know  your  Society,"  said  Miss  Brand  unex- 
pectedly. "  It 's  an  excellent  thing.  If  I  ever  get 
well,  I  am  going  to  try  to  improve  on  it.  You  have 
the  grandest  chances  of  any  association  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  don't  wholly  like  the  way  you  use  them. 
Excuse  me,  madam,  —  I  may  have  had  no  fair  ex- 
perience, —  but  it  seems  to  me  you  give  one  too  many 
things  of  one  kind.  Now,  in  three  years  I  have  had 
8c*nt  to  me" — she  counted  on  her  thin  fingers  — 
"  so  many  tracts,  so  many  leaflets,  and  three  Testa- 
ments, and  nothing  else.  It  just  so  hapi)ened,  per- 
haps, but  they  were  all  religious  things.  It  seems  un- 
grateful to  mention  it,  when  jwople  mean  so  kindly. 
But  truly,  madam,  I  think  something  not  quite  so 
serious  now  and  then  would  be  a  good  thing,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yon  are  not  a  religious  woman,  perhaps  ?  "  in- 
quired the  visitor,  politely. 
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**  I  li(»|»e  8o^  iiKuUiiii;  I  try  to  be.  That  is  why  I 
object  to  your  inethods.  When  I  sun  I'rebiikiit  of 
your  Society  I  hha'ii't  slight  the  Hible,  but  I  ttlul) 
add  Diekeus,  and  Mark  Twain,  and  Frank  Stoi'kton, 
and  *  Happy  Thoughtn/  and  *  Alice  in  Wonderland/ 
and  Kdward  lA;ar*8  *  Nonsense/  and  oh,  niuiluiu,  in 
Hi*aven's  naine,  something  to  make  us  smile  !  To 
wake  us  smuIc  f  We  sha*n't  pray  any  the  leis  for  iL 
No  fear  of  our  neglecting  the  other  world.  Why, 
it's  all  we've  fjot.  if  you'll  only  try  to  make  this 
one  more  tolerable,  you  '11  do  us  the  liest  turn  in  Uie 
power  of  all  the  societies  on  earth  to  do  the  sick  ! 
Oh,  amuse  us  —  amuse  us  if  you  can !  " 

*'  I  never  was  an  invalid,'*  replied  the  visitor,  very 
prettily.  **  iVrhaps  you  are  right.  I  only  have 
fevers  now  and  then.  Vou  ought  to  have  the  wisdom 
of  your  ex|ierience.     It  seems  a  hanl  one." 

*Mt  is  the  hardest  one  in  the  hospital,"  siud  the 
bouse  physician  t4>  the  rcpresc*ntative  of  the  **  Shut- 
ins;"  *' and  if  she  were  Ui  revolutioniice  charity  to 
the  sick  as  she  has  done  this  ward,  the  world  would 
be  maile  over,  madam,  shortly.  She  has  hardly  been 
here  two  months.  She  is  the  joy  of  this  place  al- 
reoily,  miulam.  She  is  the  strt*ngth  of  it,  she  is  the 
comfort  of  it,  she  is  the  pluck  and  spirit  and  fun 
and  ho|»e  of  it  There  is  n't  a  |»atient  in  the  wanl 
who  (l(»es  n*t  love  her.  There  is  n*t  a  d(K*tor  hert* 
who  dtN*s  n*t  n  S|iect  her.  She  thinks  less  (»f  henii*lf 
and  more  (»f  other  {HHiple  than  any  sick  jienkm  1  ever 
knew.  She  has  a  remarkable  nature.  If  she  givi*s 
you  any  ailvict*  aUiut  the  tn*atment  of  invalids,  ytiu  *11 
be  wise  if  you  listen  U*  it,  in  mij  opinitui.  When  l>r. 
You  Moltke  la  n*t  here,   1   otier  my  opinion  some- 
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times/'  added  the  house  physician,  with  a  frank, 
fine  sinilo  he  had  which  was  charming. 

"  That  poor  girl,"  continued  Dr.  Hall,  with  a  shade 
upon  his  sensitive  face,  "is  to  undergo  —  within  five 
days  —  on  holiday  week  —  at  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
sulting Staff  —  one  of  the  deadliest  operations  known 
to  surgical  history.  She  did  n't  tell  you,  did  she  ? 
I  thought  not.  Most  of  us  make  more  fuss  over  fill- 
ing a  tooth.  She  is  suj)erb.  She  is  supreme.  Good- 
morning,  maiLam.  Yes  ?  I  wish  you  would  bring 
hor  sonic  flowrrs  on  Now  Year's  Day  —  if  she  lives 
so  long.  They  're  lK?ttcr  than  daily  U^xts  for  a  case 
like  hers.  I  don't  know  how  it  h<a])pens  ;  those  peo- 
ple of  hers  must  be  very  neglectful.  Nol)ody  sent 
her  anything  on  Christmas  —  not  even  a  card;  forgot 
her,  I  suppose;  she  never  complained  of  it,  but  she 
looked  sober  when  the  Christmas  mails  came  in. 
Most  of  the  p.atients  were  rememljered  —  little  sou- 
venirs —  something.  All  she  said  was :  *  Oh,  they  are 
all  busy  at  home.  They  are  all  well.  They  don't 
understand  what  it  is  to  l>e  sick,  and  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  homo.  It's  natural  they  should  forget^ 
Doctor.  It 's  all  right.  I  don't  mean  to  mind  it^ 
Doctor.     They  love  me  just  as  much,  you  know.' " 

"  Poor  girl ! "  murmure<l  the  visitor  from  the  Shut- 
in  Society ;  hor  oyes  filled.  "  We  will  try  to  make  it 
up  to  her,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Hall  returned  to  the  lx»d8idc  of  Miss  Hrand; 
his  face  was  glowing;  their  eyes  met  with  a  sudden 
sweet  intelligence.  The  drama  liad  moved  on  in  two 
months. 

Now  the  aotion  had  taken  a  tonse  and  rapid  char- 
acter,     llortlia    Hrand    had   distinguislie^l   herself; 
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**irm-m!"  said  Dr.  Vou  Moltko.  "IVmV/  get 
well ! " 

•*  I  have  no  objections,  »ir." 

'*  Then,  if  you  please,  madam,  you  will  answer  mj 
questions  as  wrll  as  you  know  how  ?  " 

"Dertainly;  with  pleasure/* 

**  You  have  n<»t  walked  for  seven  years  ?  *' 

**  Seven  years." 

"  Aivident  or  illness  ?  " 

*'  A  railri>a«l  accident  I  was  jarred.  After  tliat 
we  lay  in  the  snow,  and  1  froze  before  I  was  picked 
up." 

*'  Pain  ever  since  ?  " 

"  Ever  siniHj." 

"  Unrelievetl  ?  " 

"  Unrt- lievi^l." 

"  llert*  ?  antl  there  ?  and  there  ?  ". 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  and  there,*' 

^Insomnia  ?  " 

*M)h,  yes.*' 

"  Serious  ?  '* 

**  It  de|KMuls  u|Mm  your  sUmdanl.  They  saitl  in 
the  lufpiisition  that  no  torture  bn>ught  |iiu»ple  round 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  b(»  quickly  as  cnfor\H*d 
•leeplesHni*ss.  I  uiidcn»Uind  that.  1  think  1  W4*uhl 
become  a  cannilul  f«»r  a  wcvk*s  skv ji,*' 

**  irm-nini.  Yes.  We  *11  stop  all  tliat,  you  under- 
stand.    How  did  you  get  hen?  ?  ** 

**  My  friends  put  me  in  cliargu  of  the  i*on<luctor. 
The  brak«*nien  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  was  iiusmhI 
(Ml  fn>m  mail  t4>  r«>a«l.  There  wcie  muuo  |ta.*is4'ug(»ni 
—  lailies  —  they  saw  tii  my  nicaU.  I  got  ahmg. 
Everybody  was  kind  tome.     It  was  veiy  niU*resting 
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I  hail  my  ticket;  like  a  corpse.  Did  you  know 
a  corpse  hiia  to  liave  a  ticket  like  a  live  man  ?  If 
he  travels  alone  they  fasten  it  on  the  box.  I  got 
along  beautifully.  1  'ni  used  to  getting  along,  you 
know.  The  jar  was  the  woi*st  —  and  it  took  a  good 
while  to  get  here.     That 's  all." 

"  Are  you  poor  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  of  course  I'm  ^joor.  Sickness  is  so 
different,  I  should  think,  when  one  can  get  things. 
The  ladies  of  our  church  helped  Father  collect  for 
the  ticket  to  Boston.  I  never  had  to  take  charity 
before.  I  said  I  would  n't,  you  know.  But  I  did. 
You  said  you  could  cure  me." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  you  —  in  Schoolhouse,  Michi- 
gan?" 

*'  My  step-mother  does  all  she  can.  She  is  very 
good.     She  has  five  children  inider  six  years  old." 

"Noisy  ?     Did  you  mind  it  nuich  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  cried  about,  —  rainy 
days  when  they  wore  all  at  home ;  and  Sundays ; 
aiul  when  I  was  worse,  you  know.  Our  boys  wear 
copper-toed  shoes.  But  thet/  are  all  well.  Father  is 
well,  too.  So  is  she.  You  could  n't  expect  well 
people  to  understand  things,  could  you.  Doctor  ?  It 
is  n't  human  to  bo  sick.  It  is  like  being  a  hunch- 
back —  it  is  deformed ;  nobody  understands.  Why, 
of  course  not.  I  would  n't  h.ive  you  blame  my  peo- 
ple, Doctor.  They  are  very  kind  to  me.  They 
meant  to  lie.  I  had  to  go  without  things.  There 
was  n't  anybody  to  look  after  vie.  Why,  /  was  sick  I 
—  I  have  read  about  wheeled-chairs.  I  never  saw 
one  till  I  came  here.  I  have  wanted  one  for  seven 
yeani.    But  I  got  along  nicely.    Oh,  I  got  along  I " 
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**  Can  yim  tvsuX  ?  " 

'*  Siiiue tinier.  1  hiul  to  bo  in  a  dark  room  ;  but 
that  only  loBteil  three  years.  Sonu*tinie2i  I  can  read 
half  an  hour  a  day,  now.     It  is  such  a  cmmfort.'' 

**('an  you  sew  ?  Tlay  games?  Keceive  visits? 
How  have  yciu  occupietl  your  tini«»  *.* " 

**  1  can't  use  my  arm.s,  yuu  know.  One  year  I 
crocheted  a  tidy;  but  1  hail  to  give  it  up.  And 
tlien  my  room  was  Si>  culd.  We  ctmld  n*t  afTonl  a 
fire ;  the  heat  came  in  frc»m  the  sitting-rtiom.  The 
door  hail  to  lie  kept  o|ien.  In  ctdd  weather  I  hail  to 
keep  my  arms  under  the  lieil-cluthes  U)  keep  warm. 
Hut  I  play  dominiH*s  with  the  lioys  sonu'times.  Hut 
boys  jar  the  bed  so,  you  know.  I  can't  talk  very 
long  at  one  time  —  and  |)eople  stay  a  gtxiil  while,  of 
course.  People  came  to  see  me.  Hut  they  all  came 
Sundays  and  alwayt  at  fuur  o'clock,  after  church. 
Tluit  hurt  nu%  you  see.     I  luul  to  sto|K" 

'*  Ilow  in  —  M ichig-an, /lurtf  you  oc^cupitnl  these 
■even  years,  ^liss  Hrand  ?  " 

The  invalid's  large  eyes  narniwcnl  and  melted;  ii 
liMik  came  into  them  which  the  hurgiNin  ccmld  nut 
diagnose ;  it  was  not  descrilied  u|ion  the  |iages  of 
any  of  his  volumes  of  therai»eutics.  He  did  not  nv 
call  having  noticvd  it  as  reconlctl  even  in  tlie  origi- 
ual  French  or  (ierman. 

**  Vou  would  n't  understand,  I  think,"  she  said 
•oftly. 

**Then  enlighu*n  me  !"  ctmimandc^l  the  physician 
pcremptiirily. 

**  Why,  1  have  —  praycil  a  goml  deal ;  if  you  in- 
sist on  knowing." 

**  Pruifrd:*  I'uor  occu|atiou !  Worst  thiug  in 
the  world  for  you  ! " 
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"I  had  n't  any  tiling  else  to  do,"  said  Hertha  Brand 
simply.  "  Tliero  was  no  harm  in  it,  was  there  ?  It 
helped  me  ;  that  was  all." 

Tho  surgoon  gave  the  patient  from  Michigan  one 
more  unnecessary  look.  It  was  a  piercing  look, 
long  and  grave.  Ife  did  not  smile.  He  perceived 
that  he  had  a  new  "  case  "  upon  his  distinguished 
note-book ;  which  he  shut  with  a  snap,  and  said  he 
would  call  to-morrow  morning. 

Now  when  he  liad  gone  some  yards  away.  Dr.  Von 
Moltke  halted  in  his  resounding  stride  and  returned 
to  the  bedside  of  the  patient  from  Michigan.  This 
was  a  phenomenon.  The  surgeon  was  a  man  who 
never  returned  to  a  patient  when  the  visit  was  done. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  ward,  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
stirred  as  the  l)odies  of  well  people  move  toward  an 
accident  or  incident  in  tlie  street.  The  Irishwoman 
beyond  the  storks  coughed  coquettishly  to  attract 
the  great  man's  attention  to  her  fatal  condition. 
The  religious  case  laid  down  her  Bible  and  groaned 
a])pealingly.  But  the  surgical  case  said  nothing 
funny  —  having  been  carried  to  the  Morgue  an  hour 
before.  As  for  Dr.  ^lary  May,  she  raised  her  pretty 
eyebrows  itupiiniigly  to  Dr.  Hall. 

"  You  are  to  get  welij  you  understand  ! "  exploded 
Von  Moltke  fiercely.  "  There 's  to  be  no  nonsense 
about  it     We  will  send  you  home  a  well  woman." 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  sai<l  Hortha  Brand  gently. 
"  I  have  heard  doctors  say  that  before." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  mk  say  it  before  ? "  de- 
manded Von  Moltke.  Over  his  large  face,  like  an 
electric  reflection,  passed  a  white  light  of  rage ;  he 
was  called  magnificent  when  he  was  angry.     Miss 
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ISmiiil  huighcsl.  It  wiui  aii  iiict)iic:eivali)o  irreverence, 
but  blie  did  —  sliu  laughetl. 

**  She  tfhows  tig)it/'  tliuught  the  medical  tyrant ; 
^  she  '11  do.  There  *s  no  scare  in  her/'  liut  ho  said 
nothing  to  the  fragile  reUd ;  he  never  eoniplimented 
the  sick ;  he  regunled  her  intiMitly,  bowed  mightily, 
and  left  the  ward  like  a  muzzled  cyclone. 

''She  '11  fall  in  love  with  him,*'  thought  the  houBO 
physician.     *•  They  generally  tlo." 

**  Ik)  you  call  Dr.  Von  Moltke  a  hanibome  man  ?  ^ 
asked  Mary  May  confidingly.     **I  don't,  myself." 

Now  Christmas  week  came  to  Hope  Hospital  after 
alL  One  hartlly  exi>ected  it.  It  seemed  one  of  tlio 
tilings  that  must  |miss  by  the  inmate's  of  tlmt  afHicted 
place  —  like  health,  or  joy  itself.  Out  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  dead  clirys;inthemums,  beyond  the  mar- 
ble woman  in  the  fountain,  who  wtished  the  marble 
boy's  face  with  icicles;  in  the  well,  live,  stirring, 
striving  world  (^hristmas  might  feel  at  home  ;  like  a 
heart  among  its  kindnul ;  but  here  — 

Vet  here  there  rt*ally  was  a  delightful  stir.  Her- 
tha  Hraiid  explained  to  the  West  Knd  latroness, 
who,  it  seemed,  rt*|»resentiHl  the  society  with  the 
short  name,  how  delightful  it  Wiis.  The  pioim  |ka- 
iient  had  finished  I^inienUition.H,  and  was  rviuling 
aloutl  the  U^autiful  tale  of  the  SUir  in  the  K;ist  To- 
day she  hail  forg«>tten  t4i  n'.ul  Inr  Mible  aloud  at  all; 
but  hiul  Wept  joyfully  to  herself  over  the  A)Micaly|iM», 
becauHi*  li«*r  litth*  grandil.iuxht4*r  luul  M4*nt  her  mmie 
eruchet«M|  niitt4'us  of  a  brilliant  M>ifi'rinti  cndtir  etlgetl 
with  blue.  The  Irishwoman  \\m\  given  up  tlying  for 
a  day  or  two ;  the  priest  himself   had  unulo   her  a 
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Christmas  call,  and  her  son,  a  young  gentleman  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  freckles  and  an  odor  of  Soi^th  End 
livery  stables,  had  brought  her  a  pai)er  of  peanuts 
and  a  iwund  of  red  rock -candy. 

"  She  has  n't  a  tooth  in  her  head,"  merrily  ex- 
plained Miss  l^i-and ;  "  but  she  is  i^erfectly  happy. 
Everybody  thinks  of  everybody,  and  everybody  thinks 
of  the  sick.  A  hosi>ital  is  the  jolliest  place  I  ever 
spent  Christmas  in  in  all  my  life.  Christmas  cards 
flood  us  like  pellets ;  and  aa  for  lace  bags  with  mixed 
candy  in  them  "  — 

"  I  represent  the  '  Shut-in  S(H»/icty,'  "  interrupted 
the  lady  patroness  suavely,  "  I  always  make  it  a 
ix)iiit  to  visit  the  hospitals  at  Christm<as.  Shall  I 
And  something  suitable  for  your  case  in  our  list  of 
publications  ?  " 

"I  know  your  Society,"  said  Miss  Brand  unex- 
pectedly. "  It 's  an  excellent  thing.  If  I  ever  get 
well,  I  am  going  to  try  to  improve  on  it.  You  have 
the  grandest  chances  of  any  association  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  don't  wholly  like  the  way  you  use  them. 
Excuse  me,  madam,  —  I  may  have  had  no  fair  ex- 
l)erience,  —  but  it  seems  to  me  you  give  one  too  many 
things  of  one  kind.  Now,  in  three  years  I  have  had 
sent  to  me  "  —  she  counted  on  her  thin  fingers  — 
"  so  many  tracts,  so  many  leaflets,  and  three  Testa- 
ment<<,  and  nothing  else.  It  just  so  hapi)ened,  pcr- 
hai>s,  but  they  were  all  religious  things.  It  seems  un- 
grateful to  mention  it,  when  people  mean  so  kindly. 
lUit  truly,  madam,  I  think  something  not  quite  so 
serious  now  and  then  would  be  a  good  thing,  don't 
yon  ?  " 

"Yon  are  not  a  religious  woman,  perhaps?"  in- 
quired the  visitor,  politely. 
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*•  I  liojKJ  8u,  inailuin ;  I  try  to  be.  That  is  why  I 
object  to  your  methods.  When  I  aiu  rrusiikiit  of 
your  Society  1  hhu'irt  slight  tho  ISiliU*,  but  I  shall 
add  Dickens,  and  Mark  Twain,  and  Frank  Stock tiMi, 
and  *  ilappy  Hioughts/  and  *  Alice  in  Wonderland/ 
and  Kdwanl  Ixuir's  *  Nonsense,'  and  oh,  mailain,  in 
lli*aven*s  naine,  something  to  make  us  smile  !  To 
make  us  smiic  f  We  sha*n*t  pray  any  the  leis  for  iL 
No  fear  of  our  neglecting  the  other  world.  Why, 
it's  all  we  've  fjot.  If  you  '11  only  try  to  make  this 
one  more  tolerable,  you  *11  do  us  the  best  turn  in  the 
power  of  all  the  societies  on  earth  to  do  tho  sick  ! 
Oh,  amuse  us  —  amuse  us  if  you  can  !  " 

**  I  never  was  an  invalid,"  replied  the  visitor,  very 
prettily.  '*  IVrhaps  you  are  right.  I  only  have 
fevers  now  and  then.  Vou  ought  to  have  the  wisdom 
of  your  ex{ierience.     It  seems  a  hartl  one." 

**  It  is  the  hardest  one  in  the  hospital,"  siiid  the 
bouse  physician  U>  the  represc*ntative  of  the  **  Shut- 
ins;"  **  and  if  she  were  to  revolutionize  charity  to 
the  sick  as  she  has  done  this  ward,  the  world  would 
be  made  over,  madam,  shortly.  She  lias  liardly  been 
here  two  months.  She  is  the  joy  of  this  place  al- 
reaily,  nuidam.  She  is  the  stn*ngth  of  it,  she  is  the 
comfort  of  it,  she  is  the  pluck  and  spirit  and  fun 
and  ho|ic  of  it  There  is  n't  a  |»aticnt  in  the  wanl 
who  does  n*t  love  her.  There  is  n't  a  diH*t4>r  hert* 
wh(»  dcN^s  n*t  n'S|M*ct  her.  She  thinks  less  of  herscdf 
and  mort*  of  other  |>i*ople  than  any  sick  |ienk>n  I  ever 
knew.  She  has  a  remarkable  natun*.  If  she  gives 
you  any  ;ulvice  aliout  the  treatment  of  invalids,  you  Ml 
be  wise  if  ytai  listen  to  it,  in  mi/  opinion.  When  l>r. 
Vou  Moltke  IS  n't   here,    I   offer  my  opinion  some- 
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times,''  added  the  house  physician,  with  a  fraiik, 
fine  smile  he  had  whicli  was  charming. 

"  That  poor  girl,"  continued  Dr.  Hall,  with  a  shade 
upon  his  sensitive  face,  "  is  to  undergo  —  within  five 
days  —  on  holiday  week  —  at  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
sulting Staff  —  one  of  the  deadliest  operations  known 
to  surgical  history.  She  did  n*t  tell  you,  did  she  ? 
I  thought  not.  Most  of  us  make  more  fuss  over  fill- 
ing a  tooth.  She  is  8ui>erb.  She  is  supreme.  Good- 
morning,  madam.  Yes  ?  I  wish  you  wotild  bring 
hor  some  fiow(»rs  on  Now  Year's  Day  —  if  she  lives 
so  long.  They  're  better  than  daily  texts  for  a  case 
like  hers.  I  don't  know  how  it  hcipiiens  ;  those  peo- 
ple of  hers  must  be  very  neglectful.  Nobody  sent 
her  anything  on  Christmas  —  not  even  a  card;  forgot 
her,  I  suppose ;  she  never  complained  of  it,  but  she 
looked  sober  when  the  Christmjis  mails  came  in. 
Most  of  the  patients  were  remembered  —  little  sou- 
venirs —  something.  All  she  said  was :  '  Oh,  they  are 
all  busy  at  home.  They  are  all  well.  They  don't 
understand  what  it  is  to  Ik3  sick,  and  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  homo.  It 's  natural  they  should  forget, 
Doctor.  It 's  all  right.  I  don't  mean  to  mind  it, 
Doctior.     They  love  me  just  as  much,  you  know.' " 

"  Poor  girl ! "  murnnired  the  visitor  from  the  Shut- 
in  Society ;  her  eyes  filled.  "  We  will  try  to  make  it 
up  to  her,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Hall  returned  to  the  l)edside  of  Miss  l^rand; 
his  face  was  glowing ;  their  eyes  met  with  a  sudden 
sweet  intelligence.  The  drama  had  moved  on  in  two 
months. 

Now  the  action  had  taken  a  tense  .and  rapid  char- 
acter.     Hortha   I^rand    had   distinguished   herself; 
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•he  hxul  noi  fallen  in  love  with  the  ip-eat  l>r.  Von 
Moltko. 

The  young  fihysician  perceiveil  this  with  a  sfiecitMi 
of  personal  gratitude ;  he  difTerfil  fmni  Von  Multkc 
itulieully  aUiut  the  cose;  in  whicth,  tliercftiro,  he  UmiU 
the  mure  interest  Hctween  hiniHrlf  and  liofie  lii^s- 
pital's  favorite  {latient  a  line  feeling,  like  a  silken 
tie,  had  oeeurred.  fie  called  it  sym|iathy.  She 
called  it  friendship.  She  had  a  divine  ease  and  un- 
oonaoiousness  with  him.  She  hail  the  invalid's  sacretl 
protection  from  misapprehension.  She  was  shut  in 
to  her  lot  like  a  sweet  nun  into  her  cell.  She  was 
like  the  spirits  in  lieaven  who  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage.  She  regiinletl  him  trustfully. 
She  leaned  u|»un  him  with  the  pittnjus  weaknc*ss  cif 
strength  disabhHl.  His  line  (juality  {lervaded  her 
delicate  being  like  an  atmosphere. 

**  VVliat  day  has  he  set  for  the  o|)eration  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Hall,  abruptly. 

^To-morrow  at  three/'  com|K>sedly  said  Hertha 
Brand. 

**  To-morrow  ?  I  did  not  think  —  but  Von  Moltke 
pushes  things  when  his  mind  is  sc*L  1  sup|iuse  he 
has  explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  —  risk  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  H)  sttems  U)  U*  an  luuiorable  man.  He 
told  me  aUmt  it  He  said  it  was  my  only  chance. 
He  onlentl  it  I  am  his  iKitient.  So  1  s;4id  1  wouhl 
doit     Th;it'»all." 

'*  Vou  under»tand,"  pursuiMl  the  hons4f  pliysiemn, 
Tniwning,  **  that  the  rtMuoval  of  such  a  gr«»wth  fnmi 
the  liver — a.sMUiiiii^  that  bin  diagnoniH  i.«*  iiirrei't 
and  that  any  nuvU  thing  exints  in  ytiur  cjum*  —  you 
understand,  Mum  liruiul,  tliat  oidy  one  such  iimtance 
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18  known  in  medical  history  ?    You  understand  that 
only  one  surgeon  has  ever  i^erforined  this  —  difficult 

—  operation  successfully  ?     You  understand  that 
Von  Moltke  lias  never  done  it  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  lie  can  do  what  any  other  man  can,  I 
suppose,"  quietly  replied  Miss  Inland;  "and  that 
other  patient  lived.     He  had  four  tumors  removed 

—  without  ether  —  and  he  lived." 

"  He  was  a  man,"  shortly  answered  the  house 
physician,  "and  Jin  Arctic  explorer;  and  Helling- 
pfeifFer  of  New  York  did  it." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  invalid's  pale  and  tender 
face;  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  toward  the  house 
physician,  but  her  profile  on  the  white  pillow  had  a 
vivid  consciousness,  expressive,  like  language. 

"  I  have  trusted  Dr.  Von  Moltke  ! "  she  said, 
quickly.  "That  is  what  I  am  here  for.  I  have 
trusted  him!" 

"You  may  not  know,"  replied  Wentworth  Hall, 
in  his  turn  not  regarding  her,  "  that  there  exists  at 
the  present  time  an  intensifying  conflict  between 
surgery  and  other  forms  of  medical  treatment.  There 
is  a'cultus  —  a  tendency  —  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
extrfjiiie  measure.  Everything  goes  to  the  knife. 
It  is  the  first  appeal.  It  ought  to  be  the  last ;  like 
the  sword  in  lium<au  affaii*s.  (Tcntler  (and  safer) 
measures  exist;  they  should  be  tried  first.  The  true 
treatment  —  the  exact  remedy  —  the  ideal  hygiene 

—  these  form  our  basis  of  ho])e  and  effort.  Von 
Moltke  is  a  surgeon.  But,"  atldcd  Wentworth  Hall 
beneath  his  breath,  "  he  is  the  first  consulting  power 
)f  this  hospital.     I  am  only  the  house  i)hysician." 

Hertha  Brand  turned  her  sweet  face  impulsively 
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towarti  liiiii.  Their  eyes  fouiul  eai:h  other  uuw  iii  a 
long  look. 

**  What  wouhl  liappeii/'  she  A^kecl,  after  a  silence, 
^  if  it  were  known  that  yon  have  —  warne<l  —  that 
you  liave  lieen  an  noble  —  that  you  have  ii;ii(l  to  me 
wlmt  yon  have  '/  " 

^M)h,  it  wonltl  eost  nie  my  |M>hiti(ni,  of  course/'  lie 
answered,  tiniftly.  **  I  have  tlone  an  unprofessional 
act,''  he  athknl  in  a  lower  t4>ne.  **  I  have  "  —  he 
broke  off  in  agitation,  and  turntnl  his  chair  slightly 
away  fnnn  h«-r. 

**  IX)  yon  nu*an/*  insisti'd  the  |>;itient,  *'  that  you 
object  Ui  the  o|ierati(>n  '/  That  you  consider  it  un- 
necessary ?  EviMi  very  dangt^rons  ?  Possibly  mur- 
derous */  " 

The  house  |ihy8ician  made  no  reply.  i)%'er  his 
young,  averte4l  face  the  signs  of  a  high  struggle  wire 
moving,  like  the  shadows  fnmi  the  wings  of  two 
spirita. 

'*  Perha|»s  you  don't  even  think  that  I  have  the 
trouble  he  wanLs  t4>  cut  nie  up  f4»r  /  " 

Hut  Wentwoith  llall  kept  silence  still.  Uninten- 
tionally, all  but  unconsciouftly,  he  hatl  hlipinul  into 
an  extnuii'dinary  sitiuition ;  the  retinfuient  of  its 
aunplicatitin  giive  it  a  kind  of  inU*rest  t4»  which,  U*- 
cauiMi  tilt*  ri'tiiifnu'ht  \n  m>  e>  idi*nt,  we  an*  not  apt  to 
attach  the  name  «>f  moral  enu*rgi*ncy  ;  it  may  not 
tlie  less  di*M*rvi*  jL  i>n  the  mw  hand,  pri>ft*»sit>nal 
etiquette,  t*tliU's,  honor  iUM'lf,  sUmnI  guard  ovrr  the 
young  man*s  nrxt  movrnn-ut  in  thi»  tli-licaU*  g;ime. 
All  the  pioiiii%«'  of  lii<>  lib>  w.irntMl  him.  llu  fate 
hehl  up  a  liini  foifliiigtr.  \\\^  ftitiirv  hung  niMiU  a 
motion  of   hijt    li|*ii,  nay,  u|K>n  a  glanet;  of   the  eye 
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On  one  side,  the  code  of  all  his  world,  the  glamour 
of  assured  success,  the  control  of  the  customary  view 
of  things  i>ersuaded  him.  On  the  other,  lay  nothing 
but  a  helpless  creature  ;  the  duty,  the  doubtful  and 
difficult  duty,  of  a  well  man  toward  a  sick  woman  — 
that  was  all.  He  conld  not  look  at  her.  His  fair 
face  flushecL  lie  felt  his  soul  and  body  wrenched 
within  him. 

"  Do  you  disagree  with  the  diagnosis  ?  "  persisted 
Miss  Brand,  in  a  low,  clear  tone.  "  Do  you  think  I 
need  not  undergo  —  all  that  ?  That  I  shall  die  ? 
If  I  were  your  patient,  would  you  not  do  it  ?  If  I 
were  yonr  i)aticnt,  what  would  you  do  with  me  ?  " 

The  flush  Ujwn  the  house  i)liysician'8  cheek  gave 
place  to  a  pallor  that  w:i8  almost  pitiful ;  it  aroused 
the  pity  of  the  doomed  woman.  She  smiled  upon 
him  like  a  seraph  ;  gently  lifting  her  pain-pinched 
face. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  she  said  —  "  poor  fellow.  I  will 
not  ask  you.  Do  not  answer  me.  Never  mind !  It 
does  n't  matter  very  much.     Don't  trouble  about  it" 

"Miss  Brand,"  said  Wentworth  Hall,  in  a  ring- 
ing voice,  "  I  shall  answer  you.     Look  at  me  !  " 

She  obeyed  him ;  in  her  large  eyes  the  outcry  of 
life  and  death,  of  ignorance,  helplessness,  hopeless- 
ness, of  all  that  appeals  to  the  healer,  and  bewilders 
the  sick  ;  in  his,  the  utter  tnith.  It  needed  no  word, 
and  had  none.  His  lips  needed  to  do  no  treason  to 
his  hospital.  But  his  eyes  were  true  to  her.  She 
pressed  his  hand  silently.     He  Iwwod  and  left  her. 

Dr.  Mary  May  nestled  toward  him,  as  he  turned 
away ;  his  emotion  was  visible.  She  crooned  over 
him,  and  told  him  how  tired  he  looked.    She  was  glo- 
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rious  that  nuiriiing ;  her  well,  youn^  hloocl  boumh  4I 
in  waveit  of  brilliant  color  oeros;)  her  rounded  cheek ; 
the  blossonietl  in  thin  disciiseil  phice,  Uie  one  flower 
of  health  and  charm  and  delight  It  wa8  a  rest  to 
look  at  her.  lie  did  look  at  her;  he  alwajH  did. 
llertlm  Krand  could  not  see  the  look.  She  observed 
tlie  motion  |i;itiently ;  she  knew  that  he  loved  Mary 
May ;  she  thought  it  natural ;  Dr.  May  was  quite  a 
well  woman  —  and  how  pretty!  Any  man  might 
love  her.  Kricnd»hip  —  com|>:ission  —  these  were  not 
like  that ;  it  was  her  duty  to  lie  glad  ;  she  was  glad  ; 
she  thought  of  it  as  im|»ersonany  as  a  glHN»t  might 

**  (Jod  bless  him  !  '*  she  whis|)ered,  talking  to  her- 
self as  the  S4>litary  sick  do;  and  gently  turnetl  her 
face  away.  TIid  hamUirgan  on  Harmony  Street  was 
playing.  She  lay  and  listenetl  to  it  for  quite  a  while. 
It  waa  playing :  — 

**  I^t  BM  aloiM, 
For  my  gri«f  m  my  owa  I  ** 

**  Not  undergo  the  oprnition  ?  " 

The  great  surgeon  wheelctl  about  like  a  pillar  of 
fire ;  while  he  towered  uUive  the  |Kinting  jjatient,  ho 
•eemed  to  writhe,  as  a  till,  living  Hame  does. 

**  Hut  every  pri*|iarati<>n  is  moile  !  The  Consulting 
Staff  will  U*  prt»s«*nt.  It  is  a  very  interesting  easel 
I  have  telcgraphiul  Ilcllingpfciffer  of  Nt*w  York  to 
be  present  .  .  .  Wluit  do  ytm  mean?"  he  thun- 
deretl. 

"I  —  I  am  Very  —  Siirry,  hir.*' 

For  tlie  tirtit  time  Ileitha  Hnind  qnailinl  lief«>re 
the  celebratcnl  tyrant  She  hoil  U«t*n  so  brave  all  her 
life  !     l'erlia|is    her  pluck    hod   been  her  one  little 
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adorable  vanity  ;  she  had  always  been  called  such  a 
couragpons  invalid  !  She  had  come  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  knife  without  wincing.  Now  she  crawled 
awaj',  like  a  deserter.  She  felt  that  the  reputation 
of  her  life  was  gone  ;  the  glory  of  her  fate  had  de- 
parted from  her ;  she  would  pass  for  a  coward  all 
her  days.  And  she  lia<l  not  a  reason  to  give ;  not 
one.  She  was  diunb.  For  unpardonable  weakness, 
for  criminal  ingratitude  to  the  hospital  that  had 
cherished  her,  for  vacillation  disgraceful  to  a  child 
who  ha<l  (in  appointment  at  the  dentist's,  she  must 
he  known  and  remembered,  as  the  well  and  the 
powerful  remember  the  follies  of  the  sick  and  the 
weak.  And  yet  by  Jill  that  was  honomble  in  woman 
or  in  patient  she  must  be  dumb. 

"  I  have  —  a  reason,"  she  panted,  "  1  cannot  ex- 
plain. I  do  not  exi)ect  to  be  understood.  I  know  I 
nnist  Room  —  unpardonable.  Forgive  me,  Doctor! 
You  have  l)0(»n  gixnl  1^)  mo.  1  have  trusted  you. 
You  have  helped  me ;  you  have  given  me  my  only 
hope  of  life.  I  thank  you,  Doctor.  1  know  how 
kindly  you  mean  by  me,  but  oh,  forgive  me  !  I  can- 
not undergo  the  operation  to-morrow.  I  ask  a  fort- 
night's reprieve  —  a  week's  "  — 

"  Not  a  week ! "  blazed  the  angry  surgeon.  "  Busy 
men  like  this  Consulting  Staff  can't  dance  attendance 
on  the  whims  of  sick  girls  —  of  charity  patients,"  he 
began  to  say  —  he  did  so  far  forget  himself;  he  was 
the  angriest  man  in  his  profession  in  Boston  that 
holiday  week  ;  then  he  stopped,  for  he  felt  ashamed ; 
}ie  looked  at  her  refined,  patient,  piteous  profile,  and 
he  felt  a.shamod.     He  pushed  his  chair  back  fiercely. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.  Miss  l^randl 
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I  abandon  the  case!  Ho[)e  HtMpiUil  abandons  tbe 
case  I  Vou  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  8chcH>lhousey 
Michigan  —  and  the  village  doct4)r  —  whenever  you 
choose  !     (Jooil-worning,  nuuhun  !  "  — 

^  SUiy  a  luinuU*/'  urgiul  llertlia  Hrand,  who  hatl 
now  n*g:iined  her  c!oni|Mi8ure.  *'  1  d<»n't  bhuue  you. 
Dr.  Von  Multkt*,  for  lieiug  disph*ascHl  with  me.  I 
have  no  reasi»ns  —  that  I  ;un  at  liU*rty  Ut  give  — 
suitable  to  iictx>unt  for  my  conduct  in  your  eyes, 
liut  they  t4>ld  me  women  fell  in  love  with  you,  sir  I 
I  was  ex|iected  t^i  do  it  myself,  1  believe.  How  bi 
it,  l>octor '.'  Tell  me!  How  can  a  woman  love  a 
man  who  bhu-kguards  a  jiatient?  A  —  cliarity  |ia- 
tient,  too  —  as  you  said." 

Hut  the  great  surgeon  and  his  great  wrath  liail 
thunderetl  from  the  ward.  The  exhaustiHl  |»iitie^\t 
turnetl  ui>on  her  cot,  and  fainttnl  roundly,  whii^h, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  a  luxury  she  liad  no 
reason  to  ex|)ect,  not  being  a  fainting  woman. 

She  felt  lietter  for  this  |ieriod  of  unconsciousness, 
■o  rare  in  her  life  of  suffering  that  she  looked  u))on 
it  gratefully,  and  in  the  evening,  when  she  was  left 
to  herself,  she  thought  it  all  over  and  bravely  laid 
her  jiitiful  plaiut.  She  must  go  liack.  Ho|)e  Has* 
pital  could  shelter  her  des|»air  no  longer.  She 
would  go  Uwk  to  Schoolhouse,  Michigan;  she  would 
crawl  intii  her  own  old  Ijetl  in  the  little  bedroom 
where  she  h;ul  lain  for  seven  years.  The  door 
would  lie  o|ien  to  let  in  wliat  they  calletl  Uie  heat 
from  the  sitting-room  lire  ;  she  would  |mt  her  arms 
under  the  eK>thes  to  kt*i*i»  warm  ;  the  Uiys  witU 
their  copiKrrtiMnl  shoes  would  ix>me  staiu|iing  in  ; 
her  mother  wouhl  bring  her  breakfast  and  ask  h«ir 
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how  she  felt  this  morning ;  her  father  would  say  it 
was  a  pity  to  have  hod  all  this  eo'pense  and  come 
home  as  bad  as  ever ;  the  family  would  gossip  over 
her;  the  neighlwrs  would  call  upon  her  Sunday  after- 
noons at  four  o'clock ;  she  would  lie  and  look  at  the 
green  and  chocolate  pai)er ;  she  would  count  the 
man  hanging  from  the  trellis  four  thousand  times 
four  thousand  times. 

She  had  written  home,  poor  thing,  though  hear- 
ing nothing,  —  a  Christmas  letter,  a  farewell  letter 
tcnichingly  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  when  one  con- 
sidered how  little  she  hivd  to  bo  grateful  for;  a  let- 
ter tolling  thoni  alwut  the  crisis,  and  how  it  would 
be  all  over  when  tliey  got  this,  either  for  well  or  ill ; 
she  had  left  one  or  two  of  her  little  books  and  the 
trifles  of  her  barren  life  to  "  those  who  loved  her," 
her  father  and  one  of  the  lK)ys  who  kissed  her  when 
li«  played  dominoes,  and  a  noighlnu'  or  so,  who 
raised  the  money  for  the  ticket  on  to  Hoston. 

She  h'ul  said  her  clieerful  little  good-by  words,  in 
case  it  went  wrong  with  Jier ;  but  liad  told  them  she 
wafl  sure  it  would  go  right,  and  that  she  should  come 
home  to  them  a  well  creature  —  a  live  woman  ;  the 
cured  patient  of  llojw  Hospital ;  "  their  loving,  happy, 
hopeful  Ilertha."  TJuis  she  had  signed  and  sealed 
and  sent  her  Christnia^s  letter  home.  And  she  had 
added  a  postscript  and  asked  her  old  minister  to 
pray  for  her ;  that  was  the  way  one  did  in  School- 
house,  Michigan.  She  liked  the  old  minister,  and 
she  was  tired  of  her  own  prayers ;  they  seemed  to 
have  all  l)eti*ayed  her  lately.  She  had  the  not  un- 
c<mimon  ex|)erience  of  unselfish  invalids,  that  for 
yi*ar8  she  had  scarcely  i)raycd  for  herself,  only  for 
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oUier  people ;  people  8he  knew  wlio  Buffered  or 
ueecknl ;  her  saicred  iuiier  life  hail  been  full  uf  theui, 
and  theirs.  Since  she  came  to  1Io|h}  Hospital  she 
hail  )>rayed  bometiiues  for  herself,  for  cure,  fi>r  life 
it^'lf.  It  had  seemed  natural  hert;.  And  what  had 
come  U>  hi*r  '/  Misled  !  uiibletl  !  All  on  the  wroii;^ 
[latli;  all  a  misUike  ;  going  Ixu-k  to  Michigan!  I'n- 
curetl  —  incurable.  •*  Now,"  thought  llertlui  Hrand, 
with  her  healthy  gocxl  semie,  **  either  i  liave  prayed 
too  much  for  myself,  or  not  enough.  One  or  the 
other,  i  wonder  which.  .  .  .  liord,"  she  cried,  ••  tell 
me !  ^*  She  did  not  often  cry.  Hut  she  l>egan  U> 
»ob  now,  Urhind  the  S4'recn  with  the  two  storks  and 
tlie  bulrush.  Shu  ftdtliHl  her  wa:»tt*tl  hands  like  a 
child,  and  S4>,  in  this  manner,  prayt^l  she :  — 

•«  (2od  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Uml  iiiNl,  what  ahull 
J  do?  i  am  a  sick  woman  —  weak  —  incurable  —  I 
have  bt^en  in  UmI  for  stfven  yc4irs.  1  suffer  all  the 
time.  Thou  Almighty  !  put  thy  strength  u|M>n  me. 
Kven  thine,  u|M)n  even  ma.  (live  me  thy  nerve,  thy 
giMul  seuM*,  thy  |M)wer  of  deciding  what  U)  tlo.  i  am 
in  a  hard  phu^^  —  oh,  I  am  in  a  Umgh  plai'c.  1  have 
lost  my  pluck,  1  am  worn  out  1  die;iil  the  j^nirney 
ba4'k  U)  Michigan  —  it  was  so  hanl.  I'm  afraitl 
they  Wfurt  lie  very  glail  U*  sch?  nn*,  1  am  S4>  ex|ieii>iive 
to  them.  It  doesn't  SiH*ni  to  nie  as  if  1  ctmiti  go 
lxu*k  inti>  that  hmuu  —  that  cold  nH>ni  —  and  that 
wall-i«iiM*r  —  an«l  lie  then*  for  seven  years  to  irtime  ! 
Gn*at  (loil !  it  may  U*  st^ventetiu  ;  it  might  lie  twenty- 
•even  —  tdi,  or  niort*  than  that !  1  *m  only  twent)  • 
nine  years  old.  I  may  live  U»  U*  an  old  w«»man.  .  .  . 
It  MH*ms  as  if  1  iHiuld  not,  could  not  U*ar  iL  iH'ar 
Lord,  1  will  U*ar  it  if  I  must;  I  will  try,  —  oh,  I  h  ill 
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try  hard.  But  if  there  is  any  way  I  can  be  told, 
if  I  can  bo  shown  what  to  do  to  get  better,  or  if  only 
just  what  I  oiifjfht  to  do,  whetlier  I  can  get  better 
or  not  —  or  if  I  ouglit  to  have  gone  througli  that 
operation  —  just  a  sign  !  I  pray  thee  have  mercy 
uiK>n  me,  for  I  won't  ask  anything  unreasonable, 
I  not  any  miracle  nor  silly  favor  done  to  me  —  but 
just  a  sign !  Alniiglity  God,  thou  Healer  of  the 
souls  and  the  liodics  of  all  mankind !  Thou  great 
Physician  of  all  sick  people ''  .  .  . 

"  Fire  !     Oh,  fire,  fire  /  " 

This  cry  so  terrible  in  all  luiman  homes,  so  hide- 
ous in  the  liospital  for  tlie  helpless  sick,  crashed 
into  Hertha  Brjind's  prayer,  and  rang  and  resounded 
through  thd  ward.  Wails  of  horror  and  pleas  for 
mercy  faltered  through  the  wretched  place.  In  an 
instant  a  panic  had  sot  in.  Worse  than  fire  threat- 
ened. Hertha  ]>uahcd  :isido  her  screen  and  looked 
quietly  out;  she  was  so  used  to  l)oing  helpless,  and 
had  so  often  thought  how  she  would  act  in  cose  of 
fire,  that  it  came  quite  natural  to  her  to  be  self-pos- 
sessed. 8he  saw  it  all  in  an  instant.  And  this  was 
what  she  saw. 

Dr.  Mary  May  was  going  to  a  party  that  night 
It  was  her  "evening  off.'*  She  had  come  into  the 
ward  on  some  errand,  real  or  apparent^  ?it  the  bed- 
side of  the  Irishwoman  who  never  lived  till  morn- 
ing; and  she  IkwI  come,  being  hurried,  and  about 
to  get  into  her  wraps  for  her  carriage,  in  her  thin 
evei/ing  dress. 

Slie  had  brought,  contrary  to  custom,  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  set  down  upon 
the  table  by  the  Irishwoman's   cot.     A    nurse   had 
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opened  a  door  suddenly,  —  the  wind  blew  a  gale  tliai 
night,  —  the  ventilutont  were  o|M;n,  a  violent  draught 
luid  swept  Mary  May's  blue  laee  dni|>eries  into  the 
flaine  of  the  candle.  (My  the  way,  it  wjis  a  blue 
candle,  to  niatcdi  her  dress  —  but  l>i.  Hall  was  out.) 
The  amount  of  it  was  that  M;u-y  May  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  cry  of  Fire!  came  from  her  own  professional' 
lips;  and  the  |anie  among  the  sirk  followed,  as 
it  must.  No  do4!tor  was  in  the  room.  The  only 
nurses  stotxl  like  laralyties.  80  |K)or  Mary  May 
burned  on.  Then  swifter  than  tire  Hashetl  through 
the  betlridden  invalid's  being,  these  words :  — 

**  She  will  burn  to  death  U^fore  my  eyes.  They 
hare  all  lost  their  wits.  Noboily  will  touch  her. 
And  he  loves  her." 

In  an  instant,  God  knew  how,  she  had  done  the 
deetl.  In  a  moment,  she  who  lituX  not  put  her  foot 
u|Kin  the  gnmnd  for  seven  years  luul  sprung,  had 
dashed,  ha^l  retried  U|»on  the  burning  girl,  and  drag- 
ging the  blankets  otT  her  cut,  rolled  thtni  about  and 
about  the  blue  lace  ligun*,  smothen'd  down  the  blaze, 
an^l  pushed  the  pretty  vittim  to  the  grountl,  where 
strong  arms  «»f  nurses  gathered  her,  and  so  the  thin^^ 
was  (h>ne.  Savetl  antl  sobbing,  Mary  May  was 
carried  olT  t4>  have  her  burns  dressed  —  they  wore 
not  im|Mirtant,  but  they  smarted.  I>r.  Hall  carriiMl 
her.     She  forgot  U)  thank   Miss  lirand. 

In  the  uproar  of  the  sUirth-d  ward  Ilertha  Brand 
hUmmI  in  her  white  night-ilress,  radiant,  illuminated, 
like  the  Unly  in  the  ski'Uh  of  William  lilake  that 
ruK's,  raptunais,  to  meet  his  soul  at  the  Kesurrection 
Ihiy.  I'atients  cried  out  to  her,  but  she  heanl  no- 
thing.    Many  blcsscnl  her,  but  she  did  not  ri'Sfioiidto 
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their  blessing.  Nu/ses  gathered  about  her  and  chat- 
tered, praising  her ;  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"  Howly  Mother,  will  they  lave  her  sthandin'  on 
her  blissid  bare  feet,  bcgorral"  cried  the  Irish- 
woman. "Bedad,  they  wouldn't  do  so  much  by  a 
rale  corrups  in  Ireland  !  " 

"  Come,"  said  her  own  nurse,  gently ;  "  let  us  carry 
you  back  to  bed." 

**  CaiTy  me  !  "  cried  the  incurable  invalid.  She 
put  one  bare  foot  before  the  other,  walked  out  as  she 
was,  straight  into  the  middle  of  the  ward,  turned, 
and  steadily,  like  a  soldier,  marclied  back  to  bed. 
When  she  got  there,  she  sank  u|K)n  her  knees,  and 
tiie  nurse,  for  she  dared  not^  did  not  touch  her.  She 
only  put  a  coverlet  softly  across  the  shoulders  of 
hor  patient's  night-dress,  aiul,  being  fond  of  Miss 
Bi*and,  knelt  down  and  prayed  beside  her. 

But  the  religions  patient,  who,  before  the  fire,  had 
been  rea<ling  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  sat  up  in  bed 
likiB  a  Christi«in  woman,  and  began  to  sing  :  — 

**  Praise  God ^  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  t  *' 

It  is  a  touching  fact  that  the  sick  people  in  the 
ward  whei*e  Ilcrtha  Brand  was  so  beloved  did  join 
the  religious  i)atient,  and  sang  the  Doxology  roundly, 
from  end  to  end. 

"  I  thought  it  was  hysterics,"  said  Mary  May, 
sweetly,  when  she  heard  alx)ut  it  all. 

She  had  the  indiscretion  to  say  this  to  Dr.  Hall. 
He  regarded  her  in  the  strong  silence  of  a  man  to 
whose  feeling  for  herself  a  woman  has  given  the  final, 
fatal  touch.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  He  pre- 
scribed kindly  for  Dr.  May ;  and,  with  bowed  head, 
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aiul  haiitlii  c:l;usi)0<l,  he  (%iine  to  i\w  bcHltfitle  of  tho 
))atu?iit  fruiu  Mulligan. 

lie  foiiiul  her  sitting  n|>on  her  cot,  tlressetl  in  her 
brown  ilretui  and  little  invalid  cap,  trying  to  mend 
her  ohi  brown  gloves.  She  looki*d  very  iKile^  and 
tweet,  and  happy. 

*'  I  am  getting  rciuly/'  she  said,  *'  to  go  bock  to 
Michigan.'' 

liut  Wentworth  Hall  shook  his  head. 

**  You  will  stay,"  he  s;iid  —  •*  with  me.*' 

*^  With  tjoii  ?  " 

"  I  shall  take  you  to  my  mother's  house.  You 
•hall  Ixt  nun>4*d  and  eared  for.  1  shall  make  you  a 
well  woman.  Vou  have  trustiHl  me  —  a  young,  un- 
known pnietitioner —  against  Von  M4>ltke's  ti*rriblo 
repnt«ition.  I  shall  justify  your  trust,  please  UihI  ; 
as  you,  thank  CicmI,  have  justilied  my  diagnosis. 
8onie  time  —  some  other  time,"  he  said  in  great 
agitation,  "  if  you  care  for  me  —  enough  —  or  leaiii 
to — we  will  see.  .  .  .  Von  have  gniwn  unliearably 
dear  to  me,  llertha  lirund.  1  (U>n*t  know  what  1  am 
to  do  about  it.  Vou  brave,  sweet  girl !  Vou  plucky 
—  glorioim  —  t4»nder  —  you  "  — 

*H>h,  hiuk  !  "  crie<l  Hertlia  Brand. 

One  thing  n'mainetl  Uy  do;  and  he  did  it.  Dr. 
Wentworth  Hall  went  like  a  nian  tii  the  great  and 
terrible  surgeon,  lie  told  him  all;  he  kept  back  no 
part  of  the  pn»ft*H!»ional  pric«*.  It  was  e^isier,  |M*r- 
bafJA,  IxHuiusi*  he  etnild  alTonl  Ui,  now  ;  a  nuui  i*ouhl 
affonl  anything  who  had  U»at4*n  Von  Moltke  on  diag- 
nosis. Hut  let  us  lielieve  (;ui  she  did  whu  trnstinl 
him)  that  he  would  have  done  it  at  all  events. 
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"  I  have  broken  the  cocle  of  professional  etiquette. 
Dr.  Von  Moltke,"  said  the  young  man^with  proud 
humility,  "for  the  sake  of  a  suffering  ])atient  That, 
unfortunately,  is  unpardonable  in  our  vocation.  I 
realize  what  my  duty  is.  I  will  leave  IIoi>e  Hospital 
as  soon  as  you  can  supply  my  place.  Miss  Brand 
will  accompany  me  —  to  my  mother's  home.  I  shall 
take  her  case  immediately  under  my  suj^ervision,  and 
treat  it  on  my  own  theory.  If  I  can  cui-e  her  and 
win  her  —  or,  if  I  can  win  her,  whether  I  cure  her  or 
not  —  I  shall  make  her  my  wife.  It  rests  with  her- 
self. 1  have  no  more  to  say.  It  is  not  a  case  we 
need  to  discuss,  I  think.  My  resi)ect  for  your- 
.self  "  — 

"  Never  mind  i/our  respect  for  me  /  "  roared  the 
great  man.     "  I  'm  going  to  see  that  girl  I " 

He  came  to  her  —  tame  as  a  cosset.  His  fine  face 
was  melted ;  like  hard  metal  in  a  white  heat.  He 
found  her  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  before  an  oi>en  fire 
at  the  end  of  the  ward.  She  i-ose  and  advanced  to 
greet  him.  He  held  out  his  large,  white  hands,  and 
took  her  fragile  one  in  both  of  his.  He  began  imme- 
diately, without  the  su|)erfluous,  as  his  way  was. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  eases.  We  had  a  pa- 
tient here  once  for  three  years.  We  all  pronounced 
her  incurable  with  spinal  disease.  She  became  en- 
gaged to  the  janitor,  and  got  well  in  three  weeks. 
I>on't'  blush.  I  don't  locate  this  case  on  that  line. 
There  are  others  on  record.  You  come  under  the 
class  of  cure  by  shocks.  The  shock  was  the  battery 
to  you.  You  might  have  fooled  with  electricity  for 
years  and  nothing  come  of  it  You  needed  the  bat- 
tery to  l)ody  and  mind.   You  got  it,  somehow.    There 
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waa  a  inotivo  there.  I  don't  |)ro|iose  tii  dittsoct  thut 
But  it  may  lie  tlie  I^w  of  Sacrilice  for  aught  I  know. 
It  ia  a  jiowerful  |>uthological  agent 

^*  Miaa  lirand,  I  woa  wrong.  I  mtuXo  a  uiistiko  in 
diagnasia.  I  lest  my  tem|)er  with  you.  ...  I  beg 
your^r-iion." 

He  uttered  the  last  wonls  with  the  great  gentle- 
ness of  great  strength ;  and,  when  he  went,  he  left 
her  in  tears. 

They  |iasse4l  out  of  the  hospital  together,  —  the 
dismissed  jtatient  and  the  house  physieian  resignetL 
8ho  walketl  to  the  carriage  leaning  u|ion  his  arm. 
The  nurses  and  the  convalesi^ent  {latients  gatliered 
affectionately  to  see  her  go.  Mary  May  was  not  vis- 
ible, being  still  obliged  to  nurse  a  scar  beneath  ht^r 
bright  blonde  bangs. 

It  was  a  gt*ntle  day,  warm  and  fair.  The  hand- 
organ  on  Harmony  Street  was  playing:  — 

**  I  a  whmlUr  iIim  !   I  d  sUltor  Uim  I  *' 

As  Ilertha  iiaKAiHl  by  the  chrysanthemum  bushes, 
where  the  snow  had  nu-lted  frtim  the  fine  brown 
stalks,  and  |iust  the  marble  woman  who  washetl  the 
marble  Ujy's  face  with  nothing  less  than  the  divine 
sunshine  txMlay  ;  its  they  |»asMHl  on  t4»gether  out  of 
IIo|ie  Hospital  into  the  fixt*  life,  she  w:is  so  silent 
that  he  turnetl  and  asked  her  luiw  it  was  with  her, 
thinking,  |ierha|»s,  she  might  Ije  lost  in  t4Mider 
thoughts. 

♦•  Wlien  1  am  well,"  she  whis|iered,  "  tdi,  wlien  I 
am  a  wtii  woman,  I  sliall  give  my  life  itself  to  the 
tick.     I  will  make  their  world  all  urer.    I  will  make 
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it  wliat  nobody  else  lias  ever  made  it  I  will  do  — 
God  teach  me,"  she  added  humbly,  "  what  I  shall  do. 
No  well  pei-son  knows.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  suffered. 
I  thank  GcmI  I  nndoistand.'' 

"  Hut,"  plcailcd  the  young  man,  ruefully,  "  what 
part  of  your  life  is  to  be  left  for  me  ?  " 

"  The  lirst  choice,"  she  said,  "  and  the  best  Will 
that  do  ?  " 

He  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  trembling  more 
than  she.  It  was  a  close  carriage,  and  he  di'ew  the 
•curtains.  As  they  left  Hope  Hospital  for  the  living 
iv"orld  where  joy  replaces  hoi>e,  and  energy  su|>er- 
seJes  patience,  and  sacrifice  and  love  and  delight  are 
one  —  their  lips  met.  Jjove  radiantly  undertook  to 
finish  the  *' case  "  that  trust  and  courage  had  begini. 

"  Together,"  he  cried,  "  we  will  cure  the  world  ! " 

B/it  the  hand-organ  on  Harmony  Street  put  in 
madly  at  th«at  moment :  — 

*'OIi,  *t  is  Love,  *t  18  Love,  *t  is  Love,  tliat  rankes  the  world  go 
ronnd ! " 

And  it  was  pretty  in  the  <agent  of  the  "  Shut  Ins  ^ 
to  remember  to  send  her  flowers  on  New  Year's  Day 
<— at  his  mother's  house. 


JACK  THE  FISHERMAN. 

I. 

Jack  wob  a  Fairharbur  Uiy.  This  might  \te  to 
•ay  any  of  iMwenil  things ;  Imt  it  is  at  le;u»t  biin;  to 
say  one,  —  he  was  a  fisherman,  and  the  son  of  a  fisli- 
ennan. 

When  ))e<)|»le  of  another  sort  tlian  Jack's  have 
told  their  earthly  story  tlirough,  the  bi(»gra|ihy,  the 
memorial,  the  obituary  remains,  (hir  |>oet,  |ireiU'lur, 
healer,  |iolitician,  and  the  rest  |Kiss  on  to  this  |N)lite 
8e<iuel  which  sociirty  has  onlained  for  human  exist- 
ence. When  •lack  dies,  he  st4>|is.  We  find  the  fi^ih- 
erman  squcH^zed  into  s<ime  tnirner  of  the  aividrnt  vol- 
umn :  •♦  WxhImmI  4*verU>ard,''  or  ••  IxMit  in  the  fog," 
ami  that  is  the  hIioIi*  of  it.  lie  ends  just  tlirrt!. 
There  is  no  niort*  .lack.  No  frllow-mrndM'rs  in  the 
Society  for  S<»nu'thing-or-Ni>thing  fiass  ri'M>lutions  Ui 
his  ere«lit  and  tlie  con.solation  of  his  family.  No 
funeral  discourM!  is  |m*;u-hiMl  ovrr  him  and  privattdy 
printetl  at  the  rLM|uest  of  the  |arisliion<*rH.  TIid 
columns  of  the*  ndigious  Wi*«*kly  Ut  which  he  «lid  not 
■ubftcrilie  contain  no  obituary  skeUdies  signed  by  the 
initials  of  friends  not  thought  U*  U*  t4M>  aftlicteil  to 
t|ieak  a  giMnl  word  for  a  dcail  man.  From  the  |in*ss 
of  the  ncighlniiing  city  no  thni  nu'morial  volume 
sacriNl  to  hiA  viitucs  and  btouc  blind  t    his  dcfi^iU 
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Bliall  ever  issue.     Jack   needs  a  biographer.     Such 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  wouhl  fain  aspire  to  be. 

Jack  was  Iwrn  at  sea.  His  father  was  bringing 
his  mother  home  from  a  visit  at  a  half-sister's  in 
Nova  Scotia,  for  tlaek's  motlier  Avas  one  of  those 
homesick,  clannish  people  who  pine  without  their 
relations  as  much  as  some  of  us  pine  with  ours; 
and  even  a  half-sister  was  worth  more  to  her  in  her 
fanciful  and  feeble  condition  than  a  whole  one  is 
sure  to  be  to  Iwlder  souls. 

She  had  maile  her  visit  at  her  half-sister's,  and 
they  liad  talked  over  receipts,  and  c()m])ared  yeast, 
and  cut  out  baby-things,  and  turned  dresses,  and 
dyed  flannel,  and  gone  to  prayer-meetings  together; 
and  Jack's  mother  was  coming  home,  partly  because 
Jack's  father  came  for  her,  and  partly  l)ecause  he 
hapi>ened  to  come  solwr,  which  was  a  great  point, 
and  jKirtly  l»ecanse  the  schooner  had  to  sail,  which 
was  another,  — she  was  coming  home,  at  all  events, 
when  a  gale  struck  them.  It  was  an  ugly  blow. 
The  little  two-masted  vessel  swamjHMl,  in  short,  at 
midnight  of  a  moonlit  night,  off  the  coast,  just  the 
other  side  of  seeing  Cape  Ann  light.  The  crew 
were  picked  up  by  a  three-master,  and  taken  home. 
Al)oard  the  three-master,  in  fright  and  chill  and 
storm,  the  little  boy  was  lK)rn.  They  always  said 
that  he  was  lM)rn  in  Fairharlwr.  In  fact,  he  was 
born  rrmnding  Eastern  Toint.  "  The  toughest  ])lace 
to  be  l)onied  in,  this  side  o'  Torment,"  J«ack's  father 
said.     But  Jack's  mother  said  nothing  at  all. 

Jack's  father  kept  s()l)er  till  he  got  the  mother 
d  the  child  safely  into  the  little  crumbling,  gray 
'.tage  in  half  of  whose  meagre  dimensions  the  fam* 
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ily  kept  up  the  illusion  which  they  cAlled  home. 
Then,  for  truth  cuniiieU  nu%  I  must  »tate  that  Jack's 
fatlier  went  tttraightway  out  u|>on  what,  in  even  less 
oUk;ure  cirt^le^  than  his,  it  ih  cnntAauary  t4i  call  *'a 
tear."  There  lieenid  to  be  liouiething  in  the  savage, 
incisive  Htness  of  this  word  which  has  overridileii 
all  mere  ditttinctions  of  chiss  or  culture,  and  must 
ultimately  make  it  a  chuisic  in  tlie  language.  *'  1  've 
stAMid  it  long  as  I  ken  btand,  and  I  'ni  goin'  on  a  tear, 
—  1  *ni  a-g4>in'  on  a  nctarmd  tear/'  saitl  Ja4*k's  father 
to  his  oldest  dory-mate,  a  fellow  he  had  a  feeling  for, 
much  as  you  won  hi  for  an  luir  you  had  handled  a 
good  many  years;  or  |»erlia|ts  a  sail  that  you  werv 
used  to,  ami  hat!  |»;iti*h«'d  and  waUhetl,  and  knew  the 
cnu^ks  in  it,  and  the  color  of  it,  iuhI  when  it  was 
likely  to  give  way,  ami  whereaUiuU  it  would  hold. 

In  fa4;t,  that  prtivetl  to  lie,  in  deetl  and  trutli,  an 
eternal  te;ir  for  Jack's  father.  Drunk  as  a  fisher- 
man could  Ik*,  —  and  that  is  s;iying  a  gcMNl  deal, — 
he  rtf.ship|MHi  that  night,  knowing  not  whither  nor 
why,  n4>r  indetnl  knowing  that  the  dceil  was  done; 
and  when  he  came  t4>  himsi-lf  he  was  twelve  hours 
out,  on  his  way  t4»  the  lianks  of  Newfoundland;  ami 
the  young  mother,  with  her  Uihy  on  her  arm, 
looketi  out  of  the  frobty  window  over  the  foot  of  her 
old  licilstexul,  ami  wati'hed  for  him  to  come,  and  did 
not  like  to  tell  the  ueighliors  that  she  was  short  of 
fuel. 

She  was  UM*d  to  waiting — wcmien  are;  Fairbar- 
Uir  women  always  art*.     Hut  she  hail  never  waited 
so  long  In* fori*.     Ami  whun,  at  the  end  4>f  her  wait 
iug,  the  old  dory -mate   came  in  one  night  and  U 
ber  that  it  hapiiened  falling  from  the  mast  bocai 
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he  was  not  sober  enough  to  be  np  there,  Jack's 
mother  said  she  had  always  exi>ected  it.  But  she 
had  not  ex|>eetod  it,  all  the  samo.  Wo  never  expect 
trouble,  we  only  fear  it.  And  she  had  put  the  baby 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  got  U|X)n  her  knees  upon 
the  floor,  and  laid  her  face  on  the  baby,  and  tried  to 
say  her  prayers,  —  for  she  was  a  pious  little  woman, 
not  knowing  any  better,  —  but  found  she  could  not 
pray,  she  cried  so.  And  the  old  dory-mate  told  her 
not  to  try,  but  to  cry  as  hard  as  she  could.  And  she 
told  him  he  was  very  kind ;  and  so  she  did.  For 
she  was  fond  of  her  husband  although  he  got  drunk, 
i — because  he  got  drunk,  one  is  tempted  to  say.  Her 
heart  had  gone  the  way  of  the  hearts  of  drunkards' 
wives :  she  loved  in  proportion  to  her  misery,  and 
gave  on  equation  with  what  she  lost.  All  the  woman 
in  her  mothered  her  huslxind  when  she  could  no 
longer  wifely  worship  him.  When  he  died  she  felt 
as  if  she  hail  lost  her  eldest  child.  So,  as  I  say,  she 
kneeled  with  her  face  on  the  baby,  and  cried  as  if 
she  had  been  the  blessedest  of  wives.  Afterward 
she  thought  of  this  with  self-rcproaclL  She  said 
one  day  to  the  old  dory-mate :  — 

"  When  my  trouble  came,  I  did  not  pray  to  Ck)d. 
I  'd  ought  to  have.     But  I  only  cried  at  Him." 

Jack  had  come  into  the  world  in  a  storm,  and  he 
began  it  stormily.  He  was  a  big,  roaring  Iwhy,  and 
he  became  a  restless  boy.  His  mother's  gentle  and 
unmotlifietl  femininity  was  helpless  before  the  prob- 
lem of  this  wholly  masculine  little  being.  She  said 
^ack  needed  a  man  to  manage  him.  He  smoked  at 
'JL ;  he  livefl  in  the  stables  and  on  the  wharves  at 

ght ;  he  came  when  he  got  reaily,  and  went  when 
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!ie  pleaseil  \  ho  obeyed  when  he  felt  like  it,  and 
vrheii  he  wan  puui^hetl,  he  kicked.  Once,  in  au  im- 
aginative luonii'ht,  lie  bit  her. 

She  i»ent  him  t4>  |iuck  mackerel,  for  they  wens  |»nt 
to  it  til  keep  hoiil  and  Unly  t4>(^ether,  and  he  bronght 
home  8uch  habitat  of  8|ieeeh  a^  even  the  Fairliarbor 
wom;ui  h;ul  never  heanl.  From  her  little  lioy,  her 
boby,  —  not  yet  old  enongh  to  be  out  of  idioit  trou- 
sem,  antl  ttcaroely  out  of  little  sackii,  hail  he  been 
yourt^  my  l^uly,  at  the  pretty  ago  when  one  still 
fastemi  l;u:e  collars  round  their  necktt,  and  had  them 
under  shelter  by  dark,  and  heani  their  prayers,  and 
challenges  the  breath  of  heaven  lest  it  blow  too 
rudely  on  some  delicate  forming  Hbre  of  soul  or 
body,  —  from  her  little  Uiy,  at  eight  years  olil,  the 
mother  lirst  learned  the  abyssi's  of  vulgarity  iu  a 
sea|Hirt  town. 

It  must  lie  atlmitted  that  her  iHlucation  in  this 
res|ieet  hatl  Uvn  defective.  She  hail  always  lii*i*n 
one  of  thi)  Women  in  whose  pivm^net*  her  neighbors 
did  not  h|M*ak  Umi  carelessly. 

Hut  J;M-k*s  mother  had  the  kind  of  eyes  which  do 
not  see  mire,  —  the  meek,  religious,  dee|>-blue  eye 
which  even  growing  Si)ns  n*s|MHrt  while  they  strike 
the  t4»ars  from  it  At  his  won>t  tfiuk  reganle«l  her 
as  a  S|K*eies  of  H;u'red  fa«'t,  much  like  heaven  or  a 
hymn.  S«>metim«'s  on  Sumlay  nights  he  st;iyt*d  at 
home  Willi  her;  he  liked  to  hear  her  sing.  She  sang 
*' Uock  of  Ages*'  in  her  U*st  blatk  al|iaca,  with  hei 
work-worn  hand.H  croH^ed  u|Min  the  gingham  apror 
which  she  put  (Ml  t4i  save  the  dress. 

Hut  ah,  hhe  s.ii(l,  tiack  niHMle«l  a  man  t^)  mana 
bim.     And  one  day  when  she  said  this,  iu  spite 
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her  gentle  unconsciousness,  or  because  of  it,  the  old 
dory -mate  to  whom  she  said  it  said  he  thought  so 
too,  and  that  if  she  had  no  objections  he  would  like 
to  be  that  man. 

And  the  Fairharbor  widow,  who  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  tiling,  Sciid  she  did  n't  know  as  she  had; 
for  nobody  knew,  she  said,  how  near  to  starving 
they  had  come ;  and  it  was  something  to  have  a 
sober  man.  So,  on  this  reasonable  basis.  Jack  ac- 
quired a  step-father,  and  his  step-father  sent  him 
straightway  to  the  Grand  Banks. 

He  meant  it  well  enough,  and  perhaps  it  made  no 
difference  in  the  end.  But  Jack  was  a  little  fellow 
to  go  fishing,  —  only  ten.  His  first  voyage  was  hard : 
it  was  a  March  voyage  ;  he  got  badly  frostbitten,  and 
the  skipper  was  rough.  He  was  knocked  about  a 
good  deal,  and  had  the  measles  by  himself  in  his 
berth ;  and  the  men  said  they  did  n't  know  they  had 
brought  a  baby  to  the  Banks,  for  they  were  very 
busy ;  and  Jack  lay  and  cried  a  little,  and  thought 
fil)out  his  mother,  and  wished  he  hail  n't  kicked  her, 
but  forgot  it  when  he  got  well.  So  he  swaggered 
about  among  the  men,  as  a  boy  does  when  he  is  the 
only  one  in  a  crew,  and  ajKKl  their  talk,  and  shared 
their  grog,  and  did  their  hard  work,  and  learned  their 
songs,  and  came  home  with  the  early  stages  of  moral 
ossification  as  well  set  in  upon  his  little  heart  as 
a  ten-year-old  heart  allows. 

The  next  voyage  did  not  mend  the  matter ;    nor 

the  next     And  though   the  old  dory-mate  was  an 

lonest  follow,  he  ha<l  l)een  more  successful  as  a  dory- 

late  than  he  Ava.s  as  a  stei)-father.    He  and  Jack  did 

ot  "  get  on."     Sometimes  Jack's  mother  wondered 
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if  he  had  iieiHltnl  a  iiiaii  to  luaiia^  liiin  ;  but  she 
never  tiaid  lio.  She  watt  a  gou<l  wife,  aiiil  site  \\w\ 
fuel  enough,  now;  ahe  only  kittled  Jack  ami  aaitlbhe 
meant  it  for  the  liest,  and  then  ulie  went  away  and 
•axig  '*  KiM'k  of  A  gen  "  to  the  tune  of  Martyn,  very 
■lowly  and  quite  ou  the  wrong  key.  It  tieeiiied  to 
make  her  feel  better,  ))oor  thing.  J  sick  iMim(*tiuit*2i 
wondered  why. 

When  he  wa8  twelve  yeant  old  he  came  home  from 
a  winter  voyage  one  night,  and  got  \\\h  i»ay  for  liin 
■hare,  —  U>y'H  |iay,  yet,  for  a  Uiy'it  bhai\* ;  but  big- 
ger than  it  usetl  U>  U%  —  and  kYmX  mit  go  home  Hn>t, 
but  went  rollicking  off  with  a  crowd  of  Tortuguest*. 
It  wail  a  Sunday  night,  and  hiii  mother  w«ui  ex|iecting 
him,  for  hhe  knew  the  Unit  wiia  in.  II in  btcf^fathcr 
exiiectetl  him  loo,  —  and  his  money ;  and  Jack  knew 
tlmt.  lliii  mother  hail  been  sick,  but  Jai'k  did  not 
know  that ;  bhe  had  lieen  very  ttick,  and  had  a^ktnl 
for  him  a  great  deal.  There  ha4l  bet*u  a  liaby,  —  lioni 
dead  while  its  father  wan  ofl-iihore  after  e4Ml,  —  and 
it  had  been  very  cold  weather  \  and  iKimething  hail 
gone  wrong. 

At  mitlnight  ul  that  night  liome  one  knocked  at 
tlie  diM>r  of  the  crumbling  cottage.  The  ht4*|>-father 
Ofieued  it ;  he  looktnl  |Kile  and  agitatetl.  ^iome  boy8 
were  there  in  a  confuHed  grtmp;  they  Uire  what 
seemed  Ui  lie  a  lifcle»ti  Uiily  on  a  dnig,  or  Ud>-ftli*«l ; 
it  wa«  Jai-k,  dead  drunk. 

It  wa5    the   fii.«it  tinu\  —  he  waji  only   twelve, — 
and  one  of  the  FairharUir  boy^  t^Mik  the  |ii|it*  frui 
liiii  mouth  to  explain. 

**  lie  wod  trapiNHl  by  an  /Uilian,  ami  they  *ve  nU 
every  cent  off  him,  'n'  kicketl  him  out,  *n*  lef  hi* 
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stranded  like  a  monk-fish,  so  me  and  the  other  fel- 
lers we  borryed  a  sled  and  brung  him  home,  for  we 
tnought  his  mother  M  rather.  He  ain't  dead,  but 
he 's  just  as  drunk  as  if  he  was  sixty ! " 

The  Fairharbor  boy  mentioned  this  circumstance 
with  a  kind  of  abnormal  pride,  as  if  such  superior 
maturity  were  a  point  for  a  comrade  to  make  note  of. 
But  Jack's  8te|)-father  went  out  softly,  and  shut  the 
door,  and  said  :  — 

"  Look  here,  boys,  —  help  me  in  with  him,  will 
you  ?  Not  that  way.  His  mother 's  in  there.  She 
died  an  hour  ago." 

II. 

And  so  the  curse  of  his  heredity  came  upon  him. 
She   never  knew,  thank  Heaven.     Her  knowledge 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  terrible  fore-omniscience, 
if  she  hail.     She  would  have  had  no  ho|)e  for  him 
from  that  hour.    Her  ex];)erience  would  have  left  her 
no  illusions.     The  drunkard's  wife  would  have  edu- 
cated the  drunkard's  mother  too  "  liberally  "  for  that. 
She  would  have  taken  in  the  whole  scope  and  detail 
of  the  future  in  one  midnight  moment's  breadth,  as 
a  problem  in  the  higher  mathematics  may  rest  upon 
the  width  of  a  geometrical  point     But  she  did  not 
know.     We  say  —  I  mean,  it  is  our  fashion  of  say- 
ing —  that  she  did  not  know.     God  was  mercifuL 
She  hatl  asked  for  Jack,  it  seemed,  over  and  over, 
jut  did  not  complain  of  him  for  not  coming  ;  she 
ever  complained  of  Jack.     She  said  the  poor  boy 
ist  have  stayed  somewhere  to  have  a  pleasant 
le ;  and  she  said  they  were  to  give  her  love  to  hittif 
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if  he  came  in  wliilo  she  woa  ualeo|i.  And  then  the 
askotl  her  hu»banii  to  sing  **  Uock  of  Agen  ''  for  her, 
because  tthe  did  not  feel  very  strong,  lie  i!Ould  u*t 
sing,  —  more  than  a  halibut,  |K»or  fellow  ;  but  he  did 
not  like  Ut  disa|)|K)int  her,  for  he  thought  she  looked 
wliat  he  (uilleil  ''miserable;"  so  he  s«it  down  by  the 
bed,  and  raised  his  hoarse,  weather-beaten  voice  to 
the  tune  of  Martyn,  as  liest  he  could,  antl  mixed  up 
two  verses  inextricably  with  a  line  from  **  Hilly  '■  on 
the  bright  blue  sea,"  which  he  athled  because  he  saw 
he  must  have  something  to  till  out,  and  it  was  all  he 
couhl  think  of,  —  but  she  tluuiked  him  very  geuUy, 
and  Siiid  he  s;ing  quite  well ;  and  said  omre  more  that 
he  was  to  give  her  love  to  Jai*k ;  and  went  to  sleep 
afterwanl ;  and  by  and  by,  they  iHiuld  not  wake  her 
to  see  her  boy  of  twelve  brought  to  her  drunk. 

The  curse  of  his  heredity  was  u|Mm  him.  We  may 
blame,  we  may  ItKithe,  we  may  wonder,  we  may  de- 
spair ;  but  we  must  not  forget  There  were  enough 
to  blame  without  rememliering.  .lack,  like  all  drunk- 
ards, sotm  learnetl  Uiis.  In  f;u't,  heditl  not  n'member 
it  very  well  himself,  —  not  having  been  acquainted 
witli  his  fatlier ;  and  never  sentimentalized  over  him- 
self nor  whineil  for  his  bad  luck,  but  ownetl  up  to 
his  sins,  with  Uie  bluntness  of  an  honest,  bad  fellow. 
He  was  ratiier  an  honest  fellow,  in  spite  of  it  aU. 
He  never  lieil  when  ho  was  sober. 

If  the  curse  of  his  ancestry  hail  ctmie  u|>on  him, 
its  com|»ensatory  tem|ienunent  came  too.  Jack  had 
the  merry  heart  of  the  easy  drinker. 

liiirn  with  his  father's  alcoholi^*<l  br«iin-cells,  jim 
baby,  endowed  with  the  uarc«>tine«i  conwienct*  wlr 
this  species  of  parentage  be4|ueathes,  he  fell  heii 
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the  kind  of  attractiveness  that  goes  with  the  leg- 
acy. 

He  was  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow.  Life  sat  airily 
on  hiin.  He  hail  his  mother's  haiidsome  eyes  dashed 
with  his  fatlier's  fun  (for  she  could  n't  take  a  joke,  to 
save  her)  ;  he  told  a  good  story ;  he  did  a  kind  deed ; 
he  was  generous  with  his  money,  when  he  had  any, 
and  never  in  the  least  disturbed  when  he  had  n't. 
He  was  |)opular  to  the  dangerous  extent  that  makes 
one's  vices  seem  a  kind  of  social  introduction,  and 
not  in  Jack's  circle  alone,  be  it  said.  Every  crew 
wanted  him.  Drunk  or  sober,  as  a  shipmate  he  was 
at  par.  It  was  usually  ea^y  for  him  to  borrow.  The 
\fellows  m.ode  uj)  his  fines  for  him  ;  there  was  always 
ipomel)ody  to  go  kail  for  him  when  ho  got  lx3foro  the 
police-court.  Arrested  perhaps  a  half  dozen  times  a 
year,  in  his  maddest  years,  he  never  was  sent  to  the 
House  in  his  life.  There  were  always  ]»oople  enough 
who  thought  it  a  ])ity  to  lot  such  a  good  fellow  go  to 
prison.  He  had  —  I  was  going  to  say  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  had  —  curly  hair.  One  should  not  omit 
to  notice  that  he  was  splendidly  tittooed.  He  was 
proud,  as  seamen  are,  of  his  brawny  arms,  dashed 
from  wrist  to  shoulder  with  the  decorative  ingenuity 
of  his  class.  Jack  had  ae^sthetic  views  of  his  own, 
indeed,  about  his  ])ersonal  allowance  of  indigo.  He 
had  objected  to  the  customary  medley  of  anchors, 
stars,  and  crescents,  and  exhibited  a  certain  reserve 
f  taste,  which  was  rather  interesting.  On  his  left 
nn  he  l>ore  a  very  crooked  lighthouse  rising  from  a 
eavy  sea ;  he  was,  in  fact,  quite  flooded  along  the 
vpital  muscle  with  waves  and  billows,  but  nothing 
'  interfered  with  the  massive  proportions  of  the 
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effect  This  wa8  cousidered  a  masterly  design,  aiid 
Jock  was  ufteu  called  U|)on  Ui  pii^h  up  his  sleeve  and 
explain  how  he  came  by  the  iiuipiratiun. 

Upon  the  other  arm  he  wore  a  cnieiHx,  ten  inches 
long ;  this  wa^  touched  with  bliKxl-red  ink ;  the  dead 
Christ  hung  u|N)n  it,  lean  and  pitiful.  Jack  said  ho 
took  the  cruciHx  against  his  drowning.  It  was  an 
uncommonly  large  and  ornate  crucifix. 

Jack  was  a  steaily  drinker  at  nineteen.  At  twenty- 
five  he  was  what  either  an  inexfierienced  or  a  deeply 
experienced  temi>erance  missionary  would  liave  called 
incurable.  The  intermediate  grailes  would  have  con- 
fidently ex|iected  to  s;ivc  him. 

Of  course  he  refunucnL     He  would  not  have  been 
interesting  if  he  hud  not     The  unmitigated  sot  lian 
few  attractions  even  for  seafaring  society.     It  in  the 
foil  ami  fhish,  the  by-play  and  side-light  of  character, 
that  *'  lead   us  on."     Jack    wan   always  reforming. 
After  that  night  when  he  was  brought  home  on  the 
bob-sled,  the   little  boy  was  as  steaily  and  as  miser- 
able as  he  knew  how  to  be  for  a  long  time ;  he  drew 
the  unfortunate  inference  that  the  one  involved  the 
other.     Hy  the  time  his  muther's  grave  was  green 
with  the  scanty  Fairharbor  chun*h-yard  grass,  —  for 
even  the  sea-wind  st*ems  to  have  a  grudge  agaiiuit 
the  very  deaii  for  cluM>sing  dry  graves  in  Fairharbor, 
and  scants  them  in  their  natural  ciivering,  — by  that 
time  rank  weetls  had  overgrown  the  sorrow  of  the 
homeless  Uiy.     He  and  his  sU'i^father  '*gt>t  on'*  \et 
than  ever  now,  as  was  Ui  lie  ex|MH*t4Hl ;  and  when  oi 
day  Jack  annouiurtHl  with  chanu'teristic  candor  tli. 
be  was  going  to  get  drunk  if  he  wenl  to  Toriii 
for  it,  tiie  two  parted  company ;  and  the  crumb* 
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cottage  knew  Jack  no  more.  By  and  by,  when  his 
step-father  was  drowned  at  Georges',  Jack  borrowed 
the  money  for  some  black  gloves  and  a  hat-band. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  |)olite  fellow ;  the 
fishermen  spelled  it  XrO-n-y.  Truth  to  tell,  the  old 
dory-mate  had  wondered  sometimes  on  Sunday  after- 
noons if  he  had  been  the  man  to  manage  Jack ;  and 
felt  that  the  main  object  of  his  marriage  had  been 
defeated. 

Jack,  as  I  say,  was  always  refonning.  Every  tem- 
perance society  in  the  city  had  a  hand  at  him.  They 
were  of  the  old-fashioned,  easy  type  which  took  their 
responsibilities  comfortably.  They  held  him  out  on 
a  pair  of  moral  tongs,  and  tried  to  toast  his  misde- 
meanors out  of  him,  before  a  quick  fire  of  pledges 
and  badges  ;  and  Avheii  he  tumbled  out  of  the  tongs, 
and  asked  the  president  and  treasurer  why  they 
did  n't  lx)w  to  him  in  the  street  when  he  was  drunk, 
or  why,  if  he  was  good  enough  for  them  in  the  lodge- 
room,  he  was  n't  good  enough  to  shake  hands  with 
before  folks  on  the  iwstoffice  steps,  or  propounded 
any  of  those  ingenious  posers  with  which  his  kind 
are  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  the  benevolent  spirit, 
they  snapped  the  tongs  too,  and  turned  him  over  to 
the  churches. 

These  touched  him  gingerly.  They  invited  him 
into  the  free  |>ews,  —  a  dismal  little  row  in  the  gal- 
lery,—  sent  him  a  tract  or  two,  and  asked  him  a  few 
well-meant  and  very  confusing  religious  questions, 
^)  which  Jai'k's  replies  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
One  anient  ponwin,  a  recent  convert,  coaxe<l  him  into 
a  weekly  prayor-mcoting.  It  wa.s  a  very  goo<l,  honest, 
uninteresting  prayer-meeting,  and  there  were  people 
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sitting  there  Urside  him  with  druii  lives  and  clear 
fucett  whtuie  motives  tlack  w;i8  not  worthy  to  under- 
stand,  and  he  knew  enou^li  to  know  it.  Hut  it  liap- 
|)eniHl  to  be  a  foreign  mission  ))rayer-meetingy  do- 
voteil  to  the  Hurniese  fiehl ;  whieh  was,  therefore, 
be  it  said,  not  so  nuich  an  argument  against  foreign 
missions,  as  a  detieient  means  of  giaee  Ui  the  fisher* 
man.  Jai^'k  was  tttrribly  lM>red.  lie  ran  his  baud« 
throngli  his  curls,  and  felt  for  his  tolKu;^^,  and 
whis|iered  to  the  ycmng  convert  t^)  know  if  Uiero 
were  n*t  any  waits  in  the  play  S4i  a  man  ccmld  get 
out  without  hurting  anyUxly's  feelings.  Hut  just 
then  the  young  cnmvert  struck  up  a  hymn,  and  Jack 
stayed. 

He  liketi  the  singing.  His  restless,  handsome  face 
took  on  a  change  such  as  a  windy  chiy  takes  ou  to> 
ward  (lusk,  when  the  breeze  dies  down.  When  he 
found  that  they  were  singing  ^  Uo(*k  of  Ages,"  he  tried 
to  sing  it  t4M),  —  for  he  was  a  famoiu  tenor  on  deck. 
Hut  when  he  had  sung  a  line  or  two,  —  flash  I  down 
in  one  of  the  empty  |k*ws  in  frtint,  he  saw  a  thin  old 
laily  with  blue  eye.s,  hitting  in  a  black  al|*aca  dreas, 
with  her  liamls  el;is|K*d  on  her  gingham  apron. 

**  That  *s  my  mother.  Have  I  got  the  jimjams?'* 
asktni  this  un;uH*u.stomed  W4>rshi|H*r  of  hinukilf.  Hut 
then  he  rt*mehdM*re4l  that  he  w;is  solii*r.  He  could 
sing  no  h»hger  afUrr  this,  but  Uiwi^l  his  heoil  and 
lookiMl  into  his  ol«l  felt  hat,  and  w«»ntlered  if  he  were 
going  to  rry,  or  g«*t  religion.  In  |Miint  of  f;urt,  he  did 
neither  of  tlieNe  thiiig.s,  U*eaiiH4«  a  very  ohl  churcb- 
meiiiU'r  aroM*  ju.^t  then,  and  i>iiu\  he  ii;iw  a  \tuor  cast- 
away 111  our  midftt  t4>-night,  and  he  U*S4iught  Uia 
prayers  of  the  meeting  for  his  soul.     Jack  stopped 
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crying.  He  looked  hard  at  the  old  church  member. 
He  knew  him ;  had  always  known  him.  The  fisher- 
man waited  till  that  prayer  was  through,  —  it  was 
rather  a  long  prayer,  —  and  then  he  too  sprang  to 
his  feet.  He  looked  all  around  the  decorous  place  ; 
his  face  was  white  Avith  the  swift  passion  of  the 
drinking  man. 

"  I  never  sjioke  in  meetin'  in  my  life,"  said  Jack 
in  an  unsteady  voice.  "  I  ain't  religious.  I  drink. 
But  I  'ni  sober  to-night,  and  I  've  got  something  to 
say  to  you.  I  heard  what  that  man  said.  I  know 
him.  He 's  old  Jim  Crownoby.  I  've  always  knowed 
Jim  Crownoby.  He  owns  a  sight  of  projwrty  in  this 
town.  He  's  a  rich  nifin.  He  owns  that  block  on 
Black  Street.  You  know  he  does.  You  can't  deny 
it  Nor  he  can't  neither.  All  I  want  to  say  is,  I  've 
got  drunk  in  one  of  tliom  places  of  his  time  and 
again ;  and  if  there  ain't  anyliody  but  him  to  pray 
for  my  soul,  I M  rather  go  to  the  devil." 

Jack  stopiMjd  short,  jammed  on  his  hat,  and  left 
the  meeting.  In  the  shocked  rustle  that  followed, 
some  one  h.ad  the  tact  to  start  "  Rescue  the  perish- 
ing," as  the  fisherman  strode  down  the  broad  aisle. 
He  did  not  go  again.  The  iwor  young  convert  fol- 
lowed him  up  for  a  week  or  two,  and  gave  him  an 
exiKjnsive  Testament,  bought  out  of  an  almost  in- 
visible personal  income,  in  vain. 

"  I  Ve  no  objections  to  you,"  said  Jack  candidly  ; 
•*  I  'm  much  obliged  to  ye  for  yer  ]M)liteness,  sir.  But 
them  churrlioa  that  suWojiaes  to  a  rumseller,  I  don't 
Jiink  they  ondorstand  adrinkin'  man.  Hey  ?  Well, 
ain't  ho  thnir  biggost  rooster,  now  ?  Don't  he  do  the 
heft  of  the  pay  in',  and  the  tallest  of  their  crowin', 
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0(miMM|iunit  ?     Thought  so.     Hcttor  Icavo  mo  go,  lir. 
I  ain't  a  pioiia  man ;  I  'm  a  fbliermau." 

"  Fbhes,"  Hail!  Jack,  "  is  no  foob*." 

Ho  gavo  voico  to  thi^  ivuuirk  ono  day  in  Boston, 
when  ho  was  twenty -Hvo  years  ohL  Ho  was  trying 
to  entertain  a  liobton  girl ;  she  was  not  familiar  with 
FairliarUir  or  with  the  scenery  of  his  calling;  ho 
wanted  to  interest  her ;  ho  liketl  tho  girl.  Ho  luul 
liked  a  gixKl  many  girls,  it  nised  not  be  said ;  but 
Uiis  one  had  laid  u|Kin  the  fisherman  —  she  knew  not 
how,  ho  knew  not  why,  and  what  man  or  woman  of 
us  could  have  UAd  him  '.*  —  the  |>ower  that  comes  nut 
of  reason,  or  of  time,  or  of  trying,  or  of  wisclom,  or 
of  Htness,  but  of  the  mystery  to  Hhirli,  when  wo 
an)  not  tf|)eaking  of  Jack,  we  give  the  name  of  love. 
It  siM*ms  a  saf:rilegt%  admit,  to  write  it  here,  and  of 
Uiese  two.  lint  there,  again,  it  would  lie  easy  to  lie 
wrtmg.  The  study  of  the  relativity  of  human  fend- 
ing is  a  delicate  M*ionce;  it  (*alls  for  a  fine  moral 
ec|ui|)nient  l(  this  were  the  high-water  mark  of 
nature  for  il;u'k — and  who  shall  s;iy  ?  —  the  tide 
■hall  have  its  sai'reel  due,  even  down  among  those 
weetls  anil  in  that  mud.  He  liked  that  girl,  among 
them  all,  and  her  he  thought  of  gently.  He  hail 
known  her  a  long  time ;  im  much  as  three  months. 
When  the  vchm'I  came  iut4>  Hoston  Ut  bi*\\  halilmt,  he 
bad  a  few  da) 8  thert*,  drifting  aUmt  as  seamen  dti, 
hfuueless  and  nnkless  ;  tia.nhnig  «»ut  the  wages  ju»t 
paid  off,  in  ways  that  minietimes  he  rememU*nHi  dud 
•ometunes  he  forg«>t,  and  that  usually  left  him  with- 
out a  «h>llar  t4>wanl  his  next  fine  when  he  shtmld  lie 
welcomiHl  by  the  |iolice  court  of  his  native  city  on 
feUiniiug  bomtt. 
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\         Jack  thought,  I  say,  gravely  of  this  girl.     He 

never  once  took  her  name  in  vain  among  the  fellows ; 

and  she  had  not  been  a  very  good  girl,  either.     But 

,      Jack  reflected  that  he  was  not  very  good  himself 

I     if  you  came  to  that.    His  downright,  honest  nature 

stood  him  in  stead  in  this  moral  distinction ;  there 

was  always  a  broad  streak  of  generosity  in  him  at 

his  worst ;  it  goes  with  the  temperament,  we  say, 

I    and  perhaps  we  say  it  too  often  to  give  him  half  the 

\  credit  of  it 

\  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  she  was  very  young. 
i3he  had  tokl  Jack  her  story,  as  they  strolled  about 
the  bright  Boston  streets  on  comfortable  winter 
evenings  ;  when  he  took  her  to  the  variety  show,  or 
to  the  oyster-shop,  and  they  talked  together.  Jack 
pitied  her.  Perhaps  she  deserved  it ;  it  was  a  sad 
little  story  —  and  she  was  so  very  young  I  She  had 
a  gentle  way  with  Jack;  for  some  reason,  God 
knows  why,  she  had  tnisted  him  from  the  first,  and 
he  had  never  once  l)een  known  to  disturb  her  trust 
That  was  the  j)leasant  part  of  it. 

On  this  evening  that  we  speak  of.  Jack  was  sober. 
He  was  often  sober  when  he  had  an  evening  to  spend 
with  the  Boston  girl ;  not  always  —  no ;  truth  must 
be  told.  She  looked  as  pretty  as  was  in  her,  that 
night ;  she  had  black  eyes  and  a  kind  of  yellow  hair 
that  Jack  Ihod  never  seen  crinkled  low  on  the  fore- 
head above  bhick  eyes  before;  he  thought  her  as 
fine  to  look  at  as  any  actress  he  ever  saw ;  for  the 
stage  was  Jack's  standard  of  the  magnificent,  as  it  is 
to  so  many  of  his  sort.  The  girl's  name  wa6  Teen. 
Probably  she  had  been  called  Christine  once,  in  her 
country  homo ;  she  even  told  Jack  that  she  had  been 
baptized. 
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**  I  was  n't,  inyseU/*  said  Jack  ;  ''  1  roareil  so,  ihcy 
darsen't  do  it  My  mother  got  luo  to  church,  for 
she  was  a  piouit  woman,  and  I  |iiimuieletl  the  iiarson 
in  the  face  with  both  fists,  and  she  said  she  come 
away,  for  she  was  ashamed  of  me.  She  always  said 
that  christenin'  was  n't  never  legal.  It  disap|K>iuted 
ber,  too.     1  was  an  awful  Ijuby." 

^  I  should  think  likely,"  said  Teen  with  candor. 
•  Do  you  set  much  by  your  mother  ?  " 

^ She's  dead,"  said  tJaA*k  in  a  subdued  voice. 
Teen  looked  at  him  ;  she  had  never  heard  him  s^ieak 
like  that 

**  I  'most  wishe<l  mine  was,"  said  the  girl ;  *'  she  'd 
V  ben  better  off  —  along  of  me," 

**  Tliat 's  so,"  said  Jai  k. 

The  two  t(H»k  a  turn  in  silence  up  and  down  the 
brightly  lighted  street;  their  thoughts  looked  out 
stiungely  from  their  marreil  young  faces  ;  they  felt 
M  if  they  were  in  a  foreign  country.  Jai'k  had 
meant  to  ask  her  t4>  take  a  drink,  but  he  gave  it  up ; 
be  could  n't,  Siuuehow. 

♦♦  Wjis  you  always  a  fisherman  ? "  asked  Tif  n, 
feeling,  with  a  woman's*  tact,  tliat  somebotly  must 
ebange  the  curn»nt  of  the  subject 

^  I  was  a  fihherman  thret*  gi*neratiomi  bock,"  Jack 
answered  her;  *MM>rned  a  tibherman,  you  bet!  I 
oould  n't  'a'  lien  n«>thin*  else  if  I  M  drownde<l  for  it 
It 's  a  smart  Uisiness.  Vou  hev  to  kiH*p  your  wits 
about  you.     Fishtnt  is  no  fiMds." 

**  Ain*t  they  ?  "  ankiHl  the  girl  listlesaly.  She  was 
0CNis«*ious  of  failing  in  (H>nvers;itional  brilliancy ; 
but  the  truth  was,  she  cMuld  n't  get  over  \»hat  they 
hid  been  »a}ing:  it  was  always  unfoitunate  when 
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shfe  remembered  her  mother.  Jack  began  to  talk  to 
her  about  his  business  again,  but  Teen  did  not  re- 
ply ;  and  when  he  looked  down  at  her  to  see  what 
ailed  her,  there  were  real  tears  rolling  over  her 
pretty  cheeks. 

"  Why,  Teen  I  "  said  Jack. 

"  Leave  go  of  me,  Jack ! "  said  Teen,  "  and  let  me 
get  off;  I  ain't  gooil  company  to-night.  IVe  got 
the  dumps.  I  can't  entertain  ye.  Jack.  And,  Jack 
—  don't  let's  talk  alx)ut  mothers  next  time,  will  we  ? 
It  spoils  the  cvenin'.  Leave  go  of  me,  and  I  '11  go 
home  by  my  own  self.     I  'd  rather." 

"  I  won't  leave  go  of  you ! "  cried  Jack,  with  a 
sudden  blazing  purpose  lighting  up  all  the  comers 
of  his  soul.  It  was  a  white  light,  not  unholy;  it 
seemed  to  shine  through  and  through  him  with  a 
soft  glow  like  a  candle  on  an  altar.  "  I  '11  never 
leave  go  of  you.  Teen,  if  you  '11  say  so.  I  'd  rather 
marry  you." 

"  Marry  iTtc  ?  "  said  Teen. 

"  Yes,  marry .  you.  I  'd  a  sight  rather.  There, 
now !  It 's  out  with  it.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Teen  ?  " 

With  one  slow  finger-tip  Teen  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  fell  for  her  mother.  A  ring  on  her  finger 
glistened  in  the  light  as  she  did  this.  Slie  saw  the 
sparkle,  tore  off  the  ring  and  dashed  it  away  ;  it  fell 
into  the  mud,  and  was  trodden  out  of  sight  instantly. 
Jack  sprang  gallantly  to  pick  it  up. 

"  Don't  you  touch  it ! "  cried  the  girl.  She  put  her 
bared  hand  back  upon  his* arm.  The  ring  had  left  a 
little  mark  upon  her  finger;  she  glanced  at  this,  and 
looked  up  into  Jack's  handsome  face ;  he  looked 
very  kind. 
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"  Jack,  dear,"  miid  Teen  softly,  *•  1  ain't  fit  to 
marry  ye." 

**  You  're  fitter  'u  I  be,"  aiiswereil  Jack  manfully. 

Teen  ttighetl ;  she  did  nut  ii|)eak  at  once ;  oUier 
tearti  oanio  now,  but  the^e  were  teani  for  hcnielf 
and  for  Jo^rk.  Jack  felt  this,  after  bin  fashion; 
they  gave  bini  lingular  confujiion  of  mind. 

**  I  would  n*t  cry  about  it,  Teeu.  You  need  n't 
have  me  if  you  don't  want  to." 

«'  But  I  do  want  to.  Jack." 

"  Honest  ?  " 

**  Honest  it  is,  Jack." 

^  Will  ye  make  a  good  wife,  Teen  ?  "  asked  Jack, 
after  some  unprec^edented  tbought 

"  I  '11  try,  Jaik." 

**  You  '11  never  go  liack  on  me,  nohow  ?  " 

**  1  ain*t  that  sort ! "  cried  the  girl,  drawing  her- 
self up  a  little.  A  new  dignity  hut  u|ion  her  with  a 
certain  grace  which  was  U*autiful  to  see. 

«*  Will  you  swear  it.  Teen  ?  " 

"  If  you  'd  rather,  Jatk." 

**  What  '11  you  swear  by,  now  ? "  asked  Jack. 
**  You  muht  swear  by  all  you  hold  holy." 

*•  What  do  I  hold  holy  ?  "  mused  Teen. 

**  Will  you  t»wear,"  continuetl  Jack  seriously,  ^'will 
you  swear  U)  niu  by  the  Uixk  of  Ages  ? " 

'«  What 's  that '/  '*  a&ked  the  girl. 

**lt's  a  hynui-tuue.  1  want  you  to  swear  me  by 
the  HiH'k  of  A^e^i  that  you  '11  lie  tliat  you  say  you 
will  to  me.     Will  you  th»  it.  Teen  ?" 

•M)h.  yeji."  said  Teen,  »*ril  do   iL     Where  shall 


we  come  a4'io5A  one  V  " 


**  1  gue^  1  can  find  it,"  Ja4>k  replied.     **  I  can  find 
'most  anything  I  set  out  to." 
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So  they  started  out  at  random,  in  their  reckless 
fashion,  in  the  great  city,  to  find  the  Rock  of  Ages 
for  the  asking. 

Jack  led  his  companion  hither  and  yon,  peering 
into  churches  and  vestries  and  missions,  and  wher- 
ever he  saw  signs  of  sacred  things.  Singing  they 
heard  abundantly  in  the  gay  town;  songs  merry, 
mad,  and  sad,  but  not  the  song  for  a  girl  to  swear 
by  that  she  would  be  true  wife  to  a  man  who 
trusted  her. 

Wandering  thus,  on  the  strange  errand  whose 
pathos  was  so  far  above  their  own  dream  or  know- 
ledge, they  chanced  at  last  upon  the  place  and  the 
little  group  of  people  known  in  that  part  of  Boston 
as  Mother  Mary's  meeting. 

The  girl  said  she  had  been  there  once,  but  that 
Mother  Mary  was  too  good  for  her;  she  was  one  of 
the  real  kind.  Everybody  knew  Mother  Mary  and 
her  husband;  ho  was  a  parson.  Tlioy  were  poor 
folks  themselves.  Teen  said,  and  understood  poor 
folks,  and  did  for  them  all  the  year  round,  not  clear- 
ing out,  like  rich  ones,  when  it  came  hot  weather, 
but  stood  by  'em,  Teen  said.  They  kept  the  little 
room  open,  and  if  you  wanted  a  prayer  you  went  in 
and  got  it,  just  as  you  'd  call  for  a  drink  or  a  sup- 
per ;  it  was  always  on  hand  for  you,  and  a  kind  word 
sure  to  come  with  it,  and  you  always  knew  where  to 
go  for  'em ;  and  Mother  Mary  treated  you  like  folks. 
She  liked  her.  Teen  said.  If  she  M  l)een  a  different 
girl,  she  'd  have  gone  there  of  a  cold  night  all  winter. 
But  Teen  said  she  felt  ashamed. 

"  I  guess  she  '11  have  what  I  'm  after,"  said  Jack. 
"  She  sounds  like  she  would.     Let 's  go  in  and  see." 
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80  they  went  into  the  c|uiet  \thwAs  uiuong  the  pray- 
ing |)eoplc,  and  hUmkI  staring,  for  they  felt  emljar- 
niSiMHl.  Mother  Mary  hMiked  very  white  and  |M*ae<^- 
ful ;  tthe  wan  a  tall,  fair  woman ;  ithe  wore  a  blaitk 
dress  with  white  alxnit  the  Umoni ;  it  was  a  plain, 
old  dreAii,  nnieh  mended.  Mother  Mary  did  not 
look  rieh,  as  Teen  hail  siiid.  The  room  w;ui  tilled 
with  |MX)r  creatures  gathered  alxmt  her  like  her  ehil- 
dren,  while  she  Uilked  with  them  and  taught  them 
as  she  ctmld.  She  crossed  the  rtxim  immediately 
to  where  the  young  man  stood,  with  the  girl  beside 
bim. 

"We've  come,"  sjiid  Jack,  "to  Hnd  the  Uock  of 
A^s.''  lie  divw  Teen's  hand  thrtmgh  his  arm,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment;  then,  moved  by  some  fine  in- 
stinct mysterious  to  himself,  he  liftetl  and  laid  it  in 
Mother  Mary's  own. 

"  Explain  it  to  her,  nm'am,"  he  said;  "tell  her, 
won't  you  ?  I  *m  going  to  marry  her,  if  she  '11  have 
me.  1  want  her  ti)  swear  by  somethin'  holy  she'll  lie 
a  true  wife  to  me.  She  had  n*t  anything  iiarticularly 
holy  herself,  and  the  holiest  thing  I  know  of  is  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  I  've  heart!  my  mother  sing  iL  She  's 
dead.  We  've  been  huntin'  Itoston  over  to-night 
aft4»r  the  Kock  of  Ages." 

Mother  Mary  w;is  uschI  to  the  |iaUios  of  her  sober 
work,  but  the  tears  sprang  now  to  her  large  and  gen- 
tle eyes.  She  did  not  s|M*ak  to  Jack,  —  could  not 
{XNuibly,  just  then ;  but,  tlelaying  only  for  tlie  mo- 
ment till  she  could  (*omniand  herself,  she  flung  her 
rich,  mat«*rnal  voiee  out  u|M»n  the  wortls  of  the  old 
hymiL  Her  husljand  jointnl  her,  and  all  the  |MM>ple 
present  swelled  Uie  chorus. 
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**  Rock  of  Ag^es,  cleft  for  me  ! 
Iiet  me  hide  myself  in  thee  ; 


Be  of  tin  the  perfect  cnrOi 

Cleanse  me  from  its  gnilt  and  power." 

• 

They  sang  it  all  through,  —  the  three  verses  that 
everybody  knows,  —  and  Jack  and  Teen  stood  listen- 
ing. Jack  tried  to  sing  himself ;  but  Teen  hid  her 
face,  and  cried  upon  his  arm. 

"  Thou  must  save,"  sang  the  praying  people ; 
"  Thou  must  save,  and  thou  alone  I " 

The  strain  died  solemnly;  the  room  was  quiet; 
the  minister  yonder  began  to  pray,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple bowed  their  hesuls.  But  Mother  Mary  stood 
quite  still,  with  the  girUs  hand  trembling  in  her  own. 

"  Swear  it,  Teen ! "  Jack  bent  down  his  curly  head 
and  whisjMjred;  ho  would  not  shame  his  promised 
wife  before  these  ixjople.  "Swear  by  thaJt  you'll 
be  true  wife  to  me  ! " 

"I  swear  it,  Jack,"  sobbed  Teen.  "If  that's  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  I  swear  by  it,  though  I  was  to  die  for 
it,  I  ni  be  an  honest  wife  to  you." 

"  Come  back  when  you  We  got  your  license,"  said 
Mother  Mary,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "and  my 
husband  will  marry  you  if  you  want  him  to." 

"  We  '11  come  to-morrow,"  Jack  answered  gravely. 

"Jack,"  said  Teen  in  her  pretty  way,  —  for  she 
had  a  very  pretty  way,  —  "  if  I  'm  an  honest  wife  to 
you,  will  you  be  kind  to  me  ?  "  She  did  not  ask 
him  to  swear  it  by  the  Rock  of  Ages.  She  took  his 
word  for  it,  poor  thing  I     Women  do. 
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III. 

Mother  Mary's  husband  married  them  next  day 
at  the  Mission  mocting;  and  Mother  Mary  sat  down 
at  Uio  uiehMh'on  in  the  itorncr  of  the  |ih*usant  phice, 
and  played  and  Siing  Topluily's  great  hymn  for  them, 
as  tJaek  hdd  asked  her.  It  watt  his  wedding  march. 
lie  was  very  sober  and  gentle,  —  almost  like  a  bet- 
ter man.  Teen  thought  him  the  handsomest  man 
she  had  ever  seen. 

'H)h,  1  say,  Teen/'  he  no<ldcd  to  her,  as  they 
walketl  away,  **  one  tiling  1  forgot  to  tell  you,  —  1  'm 
reformetl." 

Are  you,  Ja<;k  ?  " 

If  I   ever  drink  a  drop  again,  so  help  me"  — 
But  he  ttU>p|M*d. 

**8o  help  you,  Hock  of  Ages?"  asked  the  new- 
made  wife,  liut  Jairk  winced;  ho  was  honest 
enough  Ui  hesitate  at  this. 

'*  1  don't  know  's  I  'd  darst  —  that,"  he  added  rue- 
fully. **  liut  I  *m  reformed.  I  have  lost  all  hanker 
for  liquor.  1  tthall  never  drink  again.  You'll  see, 
Teen." 

TiHMi  did  see,  as  was  to  be  ex|>ected.  She  saw  a 
great  ileal,  |KMir  thing  !  Jack  did  not  drink  —  for  a 
l«mg  time ;  it  was  ne^irly  live  months,  for  they  kept 
clo5e  cttunt.  He  t^iok  her  to  Fairharbor,  and  rent4*d 
the  old  half  of  the  crumbling  cottage  where  his 
mtither  used  U)  sit  and  watch  for  him  on  long,  lato 
evenuigs.  'I'he  )oung  wife  dul  the  watching  now. 
They  pLiutiHl  some  cinnaiuon  nise-buiilK'S  by  the 
doorsti^ps  of  the  cottage,  and  fostered  them  alfectiou* 
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ately.  Jack  was  as  happy  and  sober  as  possible,  to 
liegin  with.  He  picked  the  cinnamon  roses  and 
brought  them  in  for  his  wife  to  wear.  He  was 
proud  to  have  a  home  of  his  own ;  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to;  in  fact,  lie  had  never  had  one  since  that 
night  when  his  mother  said  they  were  to  give  her 
love  to  liim,  if  he  came  home  while  she  was  asleep, 
lie  had  beaten  al)ont,  sleeping  for  the  most  part  in 
his  berth,  and  sailing  again  directly ;  he  had  never 
had  .any  place,  he  said,  to  hang  his  winter  clothes 
in  ;  closets  and  bureaus  seemed  treasure-houses  to 
liim,  and  the  kitchen  fire  a  luxury  greater  than  a 
less  good-looking  man  would  have  deserved.  When 
lie  came  homo,  drenched  and  chilly,  from  a  winter 
voyage,  and  Teen  took  the  covers  off,  .and  tlie  fiery 
heart  of  the  coals  leaped  out  to  greet  him,  and  she 
stood  in  the  rich  color,  with  her  yellow  hair,  young 
and  fair  and  sweet  <as  any  man's  wife  could  look, 
and  said  she  had  missed  him,  and  called  him  her 
dear  husband,  Jack  even  went  so  far  as  to  feel  that 
Teen  was  the  luxury.  lie  treated  her  accordingly  ; 
that  was  at  first.  He  came  straight  home  to  her; 
he  kept  her  in  flour  and  fuel;  she  had  the  little 
things  and  the  gentle  words  that  women  need. 
Teen  was  very  fond  of  him.  This  was  the  first  of 
it,  —  I  was  going  to  say  this  was  the  worst  of  it 
All  there  was  of  Teen  seemed  to  have  gone  into  her 
love  for  Jack.  A  part  of  »Jack  hail  gone  into  his 
love  for  Teen.  Teen  was  very  happy,  to  begin  with. 
The  resi>ectable  neighlwrs  came  to  see  her,  and  said, 
**  We  're  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance."  No- 
Ixxly  knew  that  it  h.ad  not  always  been  so  that 
Teen's  acquaintance  would  have  been  a  source  of 
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<'  Jack,  dear/'  said  Tueu  softly,  **  I  aiirt  fit  to 
marry  ye." 

**  Vou  *re  fitter  *u  1  be/'  aimweretl  Jack  oiaiifully. 

Te€U  ttighed ;  she  did  uut  ii|>eak  at  uiire ;  oUier 
lean  came  iiuw,  hut  tliene  were  team  for  hcntelf 
aud  for  Jai'k.  Jaek  felt  thid,  after  hin  faiihiou ; 
they  gave  him  iiii)(^ular  confusion  of  mind. 

**  I  would  n*t  cry  about  it,  Teen.  You  need  n't 
hare  me  if  you  dou't  want  to." 

^  But  I  do  want  to,  Jack." 

"Houent?" 

««  Honest  it  \n,  Jack." 

*^  Will  ye  make  a  good  wife,  Teen?  "  asked  Jack, 
after  some  unprecedented  thought 

"  I  '11  try,  Jack." 

**  You  'II  never  go  l»ark  on  me,  nohow  ?  " 

**  I  ain't  that  sort !  **  (■rie«l  the  girl,  drawing  her- 
■elf  U|>  a  little.  A  new  dignity  hat  u|ion  her  with  a 
certain  grace  which  was  U*autiful  to  see. 

"  Will  you  swear  it.  Teen  ?  " 

**  If  you  'd  rather,  Jack." 

^Wlmt'll  you  swear  by,  now?"  asked  Jack. 
^  You  muiit  swear  by  all  you  hold  holy." 

*'  What  iio  I  hold  holy  ?  "  musetl  Teen. 

**  Will  you  5Wear,"  continued  Jack  seriously,  ^^  will 
you  swear  to  me  by  the  UiN-k  of  Ages  ?  " 

•*  WImt  's  that '/  "  aaked  the  girl. 

**It's  a  hymn-tune.  1  want  you  to  swear  mo  by 
the  ICiM'k  of  Ages  that  you  '11  be  tliat  you  say  you 
will  Ui  me.     Will  you  th*  it.  Teen  ?  " 

'M)h.  yes*."  Haul  Teen,  *•  1  *ll  do    iL     Where  shall 


we  CHiine  a4'UJ«»a  (»ne  '.'  " 


**  I  gue«s  1  can  tind  it,"  Jai*k  replied.     **  I  cau  find 
'most  anything  1  set  out  to." 
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So  they  started  out  at  random,  in  their  reckless 
fashion,  in  the  great  city,  to  find  the  Rock  of  Ages 
for  the  asking. 

Jack  led  his  companion  hitlier  and  yon,  peering 
into  churches  and  vestries  and  missions,  and  wher- 
ever he  saw  signs  of  sacred  things.  Singing  they 
heard  abundantly  in  the  gay  town;  songs  merry, 
mad,  and  sad,  but  not  the  song  for  a  girl  to  swear 
by  that  she  would  be  true  wife  to  a  man  who 
trusted  her. 

Wandering  thus,  on  the  strange  errand  whose 
pathos  was  so  far  above  their  own  dream  or  know- 
ledge, they  chanced  at  last  upon  the  place  and  the 
little  group  of  people  known  in  that  part  of  Boston 
as  Mother  Mary's  meeting. 

The  girl  said  she  had  been  there  once,  but  that 
Mother  Mary  was  too  g(M)d  for  her;  she  was  one  of 
the  real  kind.  Everybody  knew  Mother  Mary  and 
her  husband ;  ho  was  a  parson.  They  were  poor 
folks  themselves.  Teen  said,  and  understood  poor 
folks,  and  did  for  them  all  the  year  round,  not  clear- 
ing out,  like  rich  ones,  when  it  came  hot  weather, 
but  stood  by  'em.  Teen  said.  They  kept  the  little 
room  open,  and  if  you  wanted  a  prayer  you  went  in 
and  got  it,  just  as  you  'd  call  for  a  drink  or  a  sup- 
per ;  it  was  always  on  hand  for  yon,  and  a  kind  word 
sure  to  come  with  it,  and  you  always  knew  where  to 
go  for  'em ;  and  Mother  Mary  treated  you  like  folks. 
She  liked  her.  Teen  s.aid.  If  she  'd  been  a  different 
girl,  she  'd  have  gone  there  of  a  cold  night  all  winter. 
But  Teen  said  she  felt  ashamed. 

"  I  guess  she  '11  have  what  I  'm  after,"  said  Jack. 
"  She  sounds  like  she  would.     Let 's  go  in  and  see." 
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80  they  went  into  the  c|uiet  ]»l:ux*  among  the  pray- 
ing |)cop1o,  and  hUxkI  staring,  for  they  felt  euiljar- 
niA»ed.  Mother  Mary  hiokeil  very  white  and  |)eaee- 
ful ;  tthe  won  a  U\\\,  fair  woman ;  ithe  wore  a  black 
dress  with  white  aUmt  the  iMwom  ;  it  was  a  plain, 
old  dreAii,  much  mended.  Mother  Maiy  did  not 
look  rich,  as  Teen  ha4l  siiid.  The  room  wsis  tilled 
with  |ioor  creatures  gatheretl  aUmt  her  like  her  chil- 
dren, while  she  Uilked  with  them  and  taught  them 
as  she  could.  She  crossed  the  rtxim  immediately 
to  where  the  young  man  stood,  witli  the  girl  beside 
bim. 

*'  We  We  come/'  s;iid  tJock,  **  to  find  the  Uock  of 
A^s."  He  dt\*w  Teen's  hand  tlmmgh  his  ana,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment;  then,  moved  by  some  fine  in- 
stinct myst4*rioiui  to  himself,  he  lifted  and  laid  it  in 
Mother  Mary's  own. 

^  Explain  it  to  her,  nm'am,"  he  said;  '*tell  her, 
won't  you  V  I  'm  going  to  marry  her,  if  she  '11  have 
me.  I  want  her  to  swear  by  somethin'  holy  she'll  lie 
a  true  wife  to  me.  She  had  n't  anything  jiartieularly 
boly  herself,  and  tlie  holiest  thing  I  know  of  is  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  I  've  heard  my  mother  sing  iL  She  *s 
dead.  We  've  been  huntin'  lioston  over  to-night 
aft^r  the  llock  of  Ages." 

Mother  Mary  w;is  us4*d  to  the  (iathos  of  her  sober 
work,  but  the  t4*ani  sprang  now  to  her  large  and  gen- 
tle eyes.  She  did  not  s|M*ak  to  Jack,  —  couhl  not 
potsibly,  just  then ;  but,  delaying  only  for  tlie  mo- 
ment till  she  could  (*onimand  herself,  she  flung  her 
rich,  maternal  voice  out  u|M»n  the  wortls  of  the  old 
hymn.  Her  huslxuid  joini*d  her,  and  all  the  |ieople 
present  swelled  tlie  chorus. 
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**  Rock  of  Ag^es,  cleft  for  me  ! 
Iiet  me  hide  myself  in  thee  ; 


Be  of  tin  the  perfect  cnre. 

Cleanse  me  from  its  gnilt  and  power.** 

« 

They  sang  it  all  through,  —  the  three  verses  that 
everybody  knows,  —  and  Jack  and  Teen  stood  listen- 
ing. Jack  tried  to  sing  himself;  but  Teen  hid  her 
face,  and  cried  upon  his  arm. 

''  Thou  must  save"  sang  the  praying  people ; 
"  Thou  must  save,  and  thou  alone  I " 

The  strain  died  solemnly;  the  room  was  quiet; 
tlie  minister  yonder  began  to  pray,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple bowed  their  lieads.  But  Mother  Mary  stood 
quite  still,  with  the  girl's  hand  trembling  in  her  own. 

"  Swear  it,  Teen ! ''  Jack  bent  down  his  curly  head 
and  whisiMjred;  he  would  not  shame  his  promised 
wife  before  these  people.  "  Swear  by  thaJt  you  '11 
be  true  wife  to  me  !  " 

"  I  swear  it.  Jack,"  sobbed  Teen.  "If  thaVs  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  I  swear  by  it,  though  I  was  to  die  for 
it,  I  '11  be  an  honest  wife  to  you." 

"  Come  back  when  you  've  got  your  license,"  said 
Mother  Mary,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "and  my 
husband  will  marry  you  if  you  want  him  to." 

"  We  '11  come  to-morrow,"  Jack  answered  gravely. 

"  Jack,"  said  Teen  in  her  pretty  way,  —  for  she 
had  a  very  pretty  way,  —  "  if  I  'm  an  honest  wife  to 
you,  will  you  be  kind  to  me  ?  "  She  did  not  ask 
him  to  swear  it  by  the  Rock  of  Ages.  She  took  his 
word  for  it,  poor  thing  I     Women  do. 
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III. 

Mother  Mary's  husband  married  them  next  day 
at  the  Mission  uuuftiug;  and  Mother  Mary  sat  down 
at  the  nufhnh'on  in  thtr  itorncr  of  the  pheasant  |ilace« 
and  playiMl  and  s;ing  To|)la4ly's  great  liynin  for  theiu, 
as  fJuek  hail  asked  her.  It  was  his  wedding  uiarch. 
He  was  very  soljer  and  gc^ntUs  —  almost  like  a  bet- 
ter man.  Teen  thouglit  him  the  handsomest  man 
she  hail  ever  seen. 

*'Oh,  I  say,  Teen/'  he  no<hlcd  t4)  her,  as  they 
walked  away,  **one  thing  1  forgot  to  tell  you,  —  1  'm 
reformetl." 

•'  Are  you,  Jack?" 

*' If  I  ever  drink  a  drop  again,  so  help  me'*  — 
But  he  bU)p|M*d. 

**  So  help  you,  Kock  of  Ages  ? "  asked  the  new- 
made  wife.  Hut  Jaitk  wineetl;  ho  was  honest 
enough  U)  hesitate  at  this. 

'*  1  don't  know  's  I  M  darst  —  that,"  he  added  rne- 
fully.  **  liut  1  'ni  reformed.  I  have  lost  all  liauker 
for  licpior.  I  shall  never  drink  again.  You'll  see. 
Toon/' 

TtNTU  did  S4N.%  as  was  to  be  ex|iectecL  She  saw  m 
grt*at  deal,  \Hnir  thing  !  Jatk  did  not  drink  —  for  a 
h>ng  tinir;  It  \%;is  nearly  live  months,  for  they  ke|>t 
c'loAi*  eoiiiit.  He  t4N)k  her  to  Fairharlior,  and  n^nted 
the  old  half  of  the  erumbling  c^ittage  where  his 
mother  UM'd  t4>  bit  and  watA-li  for  him  on  long,  lato 
e\enuigH.  'i'he  )uung  wife  did  the  ^atehiug  now. 
They  pLiiitiMl  iMime  einnamtui  ri»S4vbubhes  by  the 
dourste|»  of  the  cottage,  and  fosteretl  tliem  affection- 
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ately.  Jack  was  as  happy  and  sober  as  possible,  to 
begin  wifcb.  He  picked  the  cinnamon  roses  and 
brought  them  in  for  his  wife  to  wear.  He  was 
proud  to  have  a  liome  of  his  own  ;  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to;  in  fact,  he  had  never  had  one  since  that 
night  when  his  motlier  said  they  were  to  give  her 
love  to  him,  if  he  came  home  while  she  was  asleep. 
He  had  beaten  al)out,  sleeping  for  tlio  most  part  in 
his  berth,  and  sailing  again  directly ;  he  had  never 
had  any  place,  lie  said,  to  hang  his  winter  clothes 
in ;  closets  and  bureaus  seemed  treasure-houses  to 
liim,  and  the  kitchen  fire  a  luxury  greater  than  a 
loss  good-looking  man  would  have  deserved.  When 
he  came  home,  drenched  and  chilly,  from  a  winter 
voyage,  and  Teen  took  the  covers  off,  and  the  fiery 
heart  of  the  coals  leaped  out  to  greet  him,  and  she 
stood  in  the  rich  color,  with  her  yellow  hair,  young 
and  fair  and  sweet  as  any  man's  wife  could  look, 
and  said  she  had  missed  him,  and  called  him  her 
dear  husband.  Jack  even  went  so  far  as  to  feel  that 
Teen  was  the  luxury.  He  treated  her  accordingly ; 
that  was  at  first.  He  came  straight  home  to  her; 
he  kept  her  in  flour  and  fuel;  she  had  the  little 
things  and  the  gentle  words  that  women  need. 
Teen  was  very  fond  of  him.  This  was  the  first  of 
it,  —  I  was  going  to  say  this  was  the  worst  of  it 
All  there  was  of  Teen  seemed  to  have  gone  into  her 
love  for  Jack.  A  part  of  »Jack  had  gone  into  his 
love  for  Tceti.  Teen  was  very  happy,  to  begin  with. 
The  respectable  neighlwrs  came  to  see  her,  and  said, 
'*  We  Ve  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance."  No- 
}3ody  knew  that  it  had  not  always  been  so  that 
Teen's  acqtiaintance  would  have  been  a  source  of 
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social  happincHH.  And  slio  wnito  to  her  mother  that 
she  w:i.H  iiKirricfl ;  and  her  mother  c;imu  un  to  mak«; 
her  a  litth*  visit;  and  TtH*n  crieil  her  soul  out  for 
joy.  She  wu8  very  nuMU'st  and  homo-keeping  and 
h)ving ;  no  wife  in  the  Lind  was  truer  than  this  girl 
ho  h;ul  rhtnsrn  w;i.s  to  the  Hsherman  who  ehose  her. 
Jaek  knew  tliat.  He  Udieve<l  in  her.  She  mailo 
him  happy  ;  and  therefore  she  kept  him  right 

All  this  was  at  first  It  ditl  not  last  Why 
should  we  ex|M*et  tliat,  when  wo  see  how  little  there 
is  in  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  whieh  hists  ? 
If  happy  hirth  ami  gentle  rearing,  and  the  forces  of 
what  we  call  education,  and  the  silken  welis  of  spun 
rutinementH,  are  so  strained  in  the  tie  whieh  rcipiirejf. 
two  who  cannot  get  away  from  e:u'h  other  to  mako 
each  other  happy,  how  shimhl  we  ask,  of  the  law  of 
chances,  the  miracle  for  Te«*n  and  Jack  ? 

There  was  no  miracle.  No  transulistantiation  of* 
tlie  common  bread  ti)  holy  Hcbh  was  wrought  u|H>n 
tliat  |Mior  altir.  Their  lot  went  the  way  of  other 
lots,  with  the  facts  of  their  hi.story  dead  agaim»t 
them.  Trouble  came,  antl  |M>vcrty,  and  chihln.*n, 
and  can%  and  dist^i^te.  Jack  t4M»k  to  his  old  ways, 
and  his  wife  to  the  t^Mrs  that  they  bring.  The  cliil- 
dn*n  died ;  they  Wen*  |MM>r  sickly  lubies,  who  waihnl 
a  little  w  hde  in  ht*r  arms,  and  slip)ied  out  lM>cau.He 
then*  w;l^  n*t  enough  to  them  to  stay.  And  the 
gray  Iiou.m-  was  damp.  Sonur  h;iid  it  w;u» diphtheria; 
but  their  miither  5aid  it  w;is  the  will  of  iUml.  She 
aildi*tl  :  Might  his  will  U*  done  I  thi  the  i^hcde  slut 
was  not  sorry.  Their  father  strutk  her  when  ho 
was  in  liipi«jr.  She  thought  it  the  babies  lived  they 
might  get  hurt     A  month   lieforc  the  last  one  was 
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bom  she  showed  to  Jack's  biographer  a  bruise  across 
her  shoulder,  long  and  livid.  She  buttoned  her 
dress  over  it  with  hasty  repentance. 

"  Maj^be  I W  ought  n't  to  have  told,"  she  said. 
"  But  he  said  he  M  be  kind  to  me." 

Jack  was  very  sorry  about  this  when  he  was 
sober.  He  kissed  his  wife,  and  bought  a  pair  of 
pink  kid  shoes  for  the  baby,  which  it  never  grew 
large  enough  to  wear. 

I  am  not  writing  a  temperance  story,  only  the 
biography  of  a  fisherman,  and  a  few  words  will  say 
better  than  many  how  it  was.  Alcoholized  brain- 
cells  being  one  of  the  few  bequests  left. to  society 
which  the  heirs  do  not  dispute,  Jack  went  back  to 
his  habits  with  the  ferocity  that  follows  abstinence. 
Hard  luck  came.  Teen  was  never  much  of  a  house- 
keeper; she  had  left  her  mother  too  early;  had 
never  been  tauglit.  Things  were  soggy,  and  not  al- 
ways clean ;  and  she  was  so  busy  in  being  struck 
and  scolded,  and  in  bearing  and  burying  babies,  that 
it  grew  comfortless  beside  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
last  of  the  illusions  which  had  taken  the  name  of 
home  within  the  walls  of  the  crumbling  half-cottage 
withered  out  of  it,  just  as  the  cinnamon  roses  did 
the  siunmer  Jack  watered  them  with  whiskey  by  a 
little  emotional  mistake. 

A  worse  thing  had  ha]ipcncd,  too.  Some  shipmate 
had  "told"  in  the  course  of  time;  and  Teen's  pre- 
matrimonial  story  got  set  adrift  ujwn  the  current  — 
one  of  the  crudest  currents  of  its  kind  —  of  Fair- 
larbor  gossip.  The  respectable  neighbors  made  her 
eel  it,  as  only  resj)ectablo  nciglibors  do  such  things. 
Jack,  raging,  overheard  her  name  ui)on  the  wharves. 
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Teen  liml  U^cii  **  that  bIio  suid  she  would  **  to  him. 
He  knew  it  No  matron  in  the  t4)wn  laul  kept  her 
life  or  heuil  more  true.  In  all  her  bicknesii  and 
trouble  and  shu'knesK,  and  in  going  eohl  or  hungry, 
and  in  lier  vivid  Uuiuty  that  none  of  all  thene  things 
could  (|ueni'h,  Tchmi  had  earriird  u  Hwect  dignity  of 
her  own  im  the  nicer  in  the  old  Promethean  feiitival 
carried  the  toreh  while  he  ran  agaiiiiit  the  windL 
Jai'k  knew,  —  uh  ytrn,  he  kuuw.  Kut  he  grew  sul- 
len, suttpieiouM.  When  he  w;ih  ilnink  he  was  always 
jealous ;  it  began  t4>  take  that  form.  When  he  was 
sober  he  still  admired  his  wife;  sometimes  he  went 
so  far  OS  to  n'nundier  that  he  loved  her.  When  this 
happened,  TiH;n  dried  her  ayeSf  and  bnished  her 
yellow  hair,  and  washed  up  the  kiti^'hen  Hoor,  and 
moile  the  eoflfee,  and  said  Ui  the  grocer  when  she 
paid  for  the  sugar,  **  My  huslund  has  reformetl." 

One  night  Jaek  came  home  unexjiectAHlly  ;  a 
stnuige  nuMxl  s;it  u|K)n  him,  whiih  his  wife  did  not 
iiml  herself  able  to  elas^sify  by  an}  of  the  instant  and 
exc|uiMte  |N*reeptions  which  gn>w,  like  new  faculties, 
in  wives.  He  had  Uh'U  drinking  heavily  when  he 
left  her,  and  she  h;ul  not  ItKiketl  tor  him  for  ilays ;  if 
he  sailetl  ;is  he  was,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Tet*n  went  .Nttaight  to  him ;  she  thought  he  might  be 
hurt  i  she  luhl  out  her  arms  ;4S  she  would  to  one  of 
her  cluldr\'n  ;  but  he  met  her  with  a  gesture  of  iu- 
differeniv,  anil  ^he  shrank  lack. 

*« She  's  hen%"  s;iid  .laik.  **  Mother  Mary  's  in  this 
d town.      1  set!  her." 

**  1  wish  she  M  talk  t4>  you,''  said  Tet*n,  saying  pn 
cisely  the  wrong  thing  by  the  fatal  instinct  which  s% 
often  possessc*s  drtiukanls'  wives. 
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"  You  do,  do  you  ?  "  quoth  Jack.  "  Well,  I  don't. 
I  have  n't  give  lier  the  cliance."  He  crushed  on  his 
hat  and  stole  out  of  the  house  again. 

I^ut  liis  mood  was  on  him  yet ;  the  difference  being 
that  his  wife  was  out  of  it.  He  sulked  and  skulked 
about  the  streets  alone  for  a  while ;  he  did  not  go 
back  to  the  lK)ys  just  then,  but  wandered  with  the 
apparent  aimlessness  in  which  the  most  tenacious 
aims  are  hidden.  Mother  Mary  and  her  husband 
were  holding  sailors'  meetings  in  the  roughest  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  There  was  need  enough  of  Mother 
Mary  in  Fairharl)or.  A  crowd  had  gathered  to  hear 
the  novelty.  Fairharbor  seamen  were  none  too  used 
to  being  objects  of  consideration  ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
mark  that  a  parson  and  a  lady  should  hire  a  room 
from  a  ricli  fish-firm,  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own 
scanty  pockets,  and  invite  one  in  from  deck  or  wharf, 
in  one's  oil-clothes  or  jumper,  to  hear  what  a  mess- 
mate of  Jack's  called  a  "  high-toned  prayer."  He 
meant  perhaps  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  petition 
treated  the  audience  ]X)litely. 

Jack  followed  the  crowd  in  the  dark,  shrinking  in 
its  wake,  for  lie  was  now  sober  enough  not  to  feel  like 
liimself.  He  waited  till  the  last  of  the  fellows  he 
knew  had  gone  into  the  place,  and  then  crept  up  on 
tiptoe,  and  put  his  face  against  the  window  of  the 
salt-cod  wjjirehonse  where  the  little  congregation  was 
gathered,  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  full  and 
bright.  It  wore  that  same  look  of  peace  and  shelter 
which  he  remembered.  ^Mother  Mary  stood,  as  she 
had  stood  before,  tall  and  pale  in  her  black  dress, 
with  the  white  covering  on  her  bosom.  Her  husband 
had  been  speaking  to  the  fishermen,  and  she,  as  Jack 
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pot  bifl  gnarltnl  hand  to  his  exeited  eyes  and  his  eyes 
to  the  window-glass,  turned   her  fai*o  full  aliout,  to 
start  the  singing.     She  seemed  to  Jack  to  look  at 
hiui.     Her  look  was  sail,     lie  felt  ashaiued,  and  cow- 
ered down  lielow  the  window-sill.     Hut  he  wanted  to 
hear  her  sing,  —  he  had  never  heard  anybotly  sing 
like  Mother  Mary,  —  and  so  he  st^iyed  there   for  a 
little  while,  curled  ;igainst  the  fish-house.     It  liegan 
to  rain,  and  he  was  pretty  wet;  Imt  Jai*.k  was  in  his 
juin|)cr,  and  a  nigged  old  juni|>er  at  that;  he  knew 
be  was  not  so  handsome  as  he  useil  to  be ;  he  felt 
that  he  cut  a  |Mxir  figure  even  for  a  drunken  fisher- 
man ;    all    the   self-res|MH*t   that   life   hail   left   him 
fthrank  from   letting   Mother  Mary  scie  him.     Jack 
would  not  go  in.     A  confused  notiiin  came  to  him, 
MB  ho  croucheil  against  the  warehouse,  in  the  show- 
ers, tliat  it  w:is  just  as  well  it  shouhl  rain  on  him  ;  it 
might  wash  him.     lie  pushed  up  his  sleeves  and  let 
tlie  rain  f;ill  on  his  ixruis.    lie  fcmnd  an  old  Ca|ie  Ann 
turkey  U>x  there  wiis  lying  aUait,  turned  it  edgewise 
■o  that  ono  ragged  knee  might  resit  u|ion  it,  and  thus 
bring  his  eye  t4>  a   level  with   the  window-sill,  while 
yet    he    could    not    lie    seen    from    within.     80  he 
crouched  listening.     The  glimmer  from  the  prayei^- 
room  came  aiToss  the  fislierm:urs   baretl  right  ami, 
and  struck  the  <'rucifix.     Jack  had  the  unconsiuotm 
attitude  of  one  sinking,  who  liiul  thrtiwn  up  his  arms 
to   be   save<l.     The    Chrint   on    the    crucifix    hiokeii 
atarveii  aji«l  sickly.    J:u'k  dnl  not  notiet*  the  cruci- 
fix. 

At  this  mouK'nt  Mother  Mary's  yearning  voice  rang 
out  above  the  hoarse  chonis  of  the  fishenuen,  whoee 
weather- roggetl  and  reverent  faces  lifted  Uiemselvea 
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mistily  before  her,  as  if  they  had  been  the  counte- 
nance of  one  helpless  man :  — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  mel  ^ 

"Oh,  my  God  I "  cried  Jack. 


IV. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  some  one  told  Mothei 
Mar}',  at  the  poor  lx)arding-hoase  where  she  stayed, 
that  a  woman  wantcMl  a  few  words  with  her.  The 
visitor  was  Teen.  She  was  worn  and  wan  and  sob- 
bing witli  excitement  Her  baby  was  soon  to  be 
bom.  She  did  not  look  as  if  she  had  enough  to  eaL 
She  had  come,  she  said,  just  to  see  Mother  Mary,  just 
to  tell  her,  for  Jark  never  wouhl  tell  himself,  but  she 
was  sure  her  husband  liad  reformed ;  he  would  never 
drink  again ;  he  meant  to  be  a  sober  man ;  and 
Mother  Mary  ought  to  know  she  did  it,  for  she  did, 
Go*l  bless  h^r ! 

"  I  Ve  walkefl  all  this  way  to  blrss  yon  for  myself,** 
said  Teen.  **  I  ain't  very  fit  for  walkin*,  nor  I  can't 
aJTonl  a  ferrv-tick^^t.  for  he  did  n't  leave  me  nothin* 
on  this  trifiv  \mi  I  've  ixnne  to  bless  yon.  My  hn»- 
band  «ome  to  your  meetin',  31oiher  Mary,  by  himself 
Ja^k  di#L  Ue  m^rer  goes  to  no  meetin's,  —  noljcidy 
cocdfl  n't  firorr^  bim ;  Imt  be  eome  to  ycpois  b«ca<tse 
y^  sxj%  yr^i  tr<^  a  man  like  folks,  ao<<i  be  wcpold  n't 
go  inside,  for  be  *d  ben  diinkin*  and  be  felt  a^haflMicL 
Ho  he  set  ofvtside,  up  on  a  box  behind  the  winder  aad 
k^  p^tHi^M  in.  Ant^l  he  naid  it  r:un^  fm  him  while 
hfr  mt  f^f:km\  for  he  wanl^  to  3^  a  V^A  as  5c«l 
AsMi  ke  oame  l^mmt  aad  toid  Me,  iov  we  'd  bad 
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wordu  l)eforu)uuul,  and  1  was  glad  U>  ace  him.     I  was 
settiii'  there  utid  cryiu'  when  he  come.    *  I  wouUi  n% 
TeeUy'  8ays  he,  '  for   I  've  necn  Mother   Mary,  and 
I  'm  reformed/  says  he.     80  he  toKl  me  how  he  set 
up  on  the  liox  and   iMieked.     lie  s;iys  you   looked 
straight  at  him.    lie  says  you  stood  up  very  tall  and 
kind  of  white.     He  says  you  reoil  som«*thing  out  of 
a  book,  and  then  you  sang  to  him.    lie  s;iys  the  song 
you  sang  was  Koek  of  Agi*s,  and  it  maile  him  feel  so 
bail  1  luul  to  cry  to  see  him.     lie  come  in,  and  he 
got  down  on  the  lounge  against  our  window,  and  he 
put  his  hand  acriist  his  eyes  aiul  groaned  like  he  was 
hurted  in  an  accident.     And  he  says, '  Teen,  I  wish  't 
I  was  a  better  man.'     And  1  says,  '  Jack,  I  wish  't 
you  was.'     And  he  says,  *  1  h>st  the  lianker  when  I 
heard  her  sing  the  Kotrk  of  Ages,  and  if  I  lost  the 
hanker  I  t^mld  swear  off.'     So  I  did  n't  answer  him, 
for  if  I  s;iys,  *  iX)  swear  off/   he  'd  just  swear  on,  — 
they  won't,  you  kni>w,  for  wives,     liut  I  made  him 
a  cup  of  coffee,  for   1   did  n't  know  what  else  t4)  do, 
and   I    brtnight   it   to   him   on    the  loungi*,  and   he 
tluinketl  me.      *  Teen,'  he  s;iys,  '  I  '11  never  drink  a 
drop  again,  so  help  me  Mother  Mary  ! '    And  then 
he   kiss«*d   me,  —  for  they   don't,   you   know,  after 
you  've  IxtMi  marrieti.    And  he  's  gone  out  haildockin*, 
but  we  jiartiHl  very  kind.     And  so  1  exjuie  to  tell  you, 
for  It  may  n't  lie  many  days  that  I  coidd  walk  it, 
and  I  've  Umi  that  to  him  as  1  said  1  should,  and  I 
thought  you  *d  liett4*r  know." 

**  You  've  had  no  breakfast,"  answ«*red  Bl other 
Mary,  **and  you've  walketl  Um  far.  Here,  stop  at 
the  Holly  Tree  as  you  go  home  ;  get  a  bowl  of  soup  ; 
ami  take  the  ferry  back.     There,  there  !  don't  cry 
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quite  so  hard.  I'll  try  to  stay  a  little  longer.  I 
won't  leave  town  till  Jack  comes  in.  It  takes  the 
Rock  of  Ages  to  cure  the  hanker,  Teen.  But  I  've 
seen  older  men  tlian  he  is  stop  as  if  they  had  been 
stopi)ed  by  a  lasso  thrown  from  heaven.  If  there 's 
any  save  in  him,"  added  Mother  Mary  below  her 
breathy  '^  he  shall  have  his  chance,  this  time." 

lie  went  al)oard  sol)er,  and  sober  he  stayed.  He 
kept  a  good  deal  by  himself  and  thought  of  many 
things.  His  face  paled  out  and  refined,  as  their 
faces  do,  from  abstinence ;  the  ghost  of  his  good 
looks  hovered  about  him ;  he  mended  up  his 
clothes ;  he  did  a  kind  turn  to  a  messmate  now  and 
then;  he  told  some  excellent  cle<in  stories,  and 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  crew ;  he  lent  a  dollar  to 
a  fellow  with  the  rheumatism  who  had  an  indebted- 
ness to  liquidate  for  St.  Galen's  Oil.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  his  wife 

without  money,  and  said  aloud  :  "  That 's  a  d 

mean  trick  to  play  on  a  woman." 

He  had  bad  hujk,  however,   that  trip ;  his  share 

was  small ;  he  made  seven  dollars  and  twenty -seven 

ents  in  three  weeks.     This  was  conceded   by   the 

rew  of  the   fishing -schooner  (her   name  was  the 

estiny)  to  be  because  Jack  had  "sworn  off."    It 

a  superstition  among  them.     One  unfamiliar  with 

3  lives  of  these  men  will  hammer  cold  iron  if  he 

iiinks  to  i)ersuade  them  that  rum  and  luck  do  not 

CO  together ;  or  that  to  "  reform  "  does  not  imply  a 

•eduction  of  j>ersonal  income.    You  might  as  well 

y  to  put  the  fisherman's  fist  into  a  Honiton  lace 

imper,   as   the   fisherman's   mind   into  proportion 

wn  this  point. 
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Therefore  Ja(*k  took  his  |K)or  trip  carelessly;  it 
was  to  be  ex|>eete(i ;  he  wouUl  explain  it  to  Mother 
Mary  when  he  got  in.  He  drank  nothing  at  all ;  and 
they  weighcil  for  homo. 

When  Jack  stepiied  off  the  Destiny,  at  Zephaniah 
Salt  &  C4).*8  wharf  at  FairharUir,  after  that  voyage, 
clean,  pale,  gtMMl-naturiHl,  and  S4)ber,  thinking  that 
he  would  get  shavetl  Ix^fore  he  hurried  home  to  Ti*cn, 
and  wishing  he  eould  |»ay  the  grocer's  bill  U|M)n  the 
way,  and  thinking  that,  in  defoidt  of  this,  he 
would  start  an  luu'ount  at  the  market,  and  earry 
her  a  chop  or  a  sausage,  in  fact,  thinking  about  her 
with  an  alMorption  which  resembled  consideration, 
if  not  affection,  —  suddenly  he  caught  her  name 
upon  the  wliarves. 

It  may  have  U^en  said  of  accident,  or  of  the  devil, 
—  God  knew;  they  may  have  been  to<»  drunk  to 
notice  Jai*k  at  first,  or  they  may  have  seen  and 
sceLted  fmm  afar  the  bad  blood  they  stirred,  like 
the  hounds  they  wt;re.  il  will  never  be  UAiL  The 
scandal  of  such  places  is  incredibly  barbarous,  but 
it  is  less  than  the  liarUirity  of  drinking  men  to 
a  man  who  strikes  out  frt>m  among  themselves,  and 
Aghts  for  his  n*s|HH!t;d)ility. 

The  wonls  wen*  few,  —  they  are  not  for  us,  —  bu 
they  were  encmgh  U)  tlo  the  deinl.     Jai^k  was  quit 
•oU*r.     He  undcrbtiHMl.     They  assiiiletl  the  hunor  < 
his    home,  the    truth  of  his  wife  ;  they  hurlc«l    hei 
past  at  her  ;uid  at  himself;  they  deridetl  the  trust 
which  he  luul  ni  her  in  his  alisi'ucc ;  they  snet*red  at 
the    **  n*f4)rni(Hl    lu.in  '*     whose    domestic    pniS|MH!t 
were  —  iis  they   were;  they  cxultiHi  over  him  witi 
th«'    exultation  HI  the  sight  of  the  liavoc  wrough 
which  u  the  most  inexplicable  im|mlse  of  cYiL 
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Everybody  knew  how  hot-blooded  Jack  was ;  and 
when  the  fury  rushed  red  over  his  face  painted  gray 
by  abstinence,  there  was  a  smart  scattering  upon 
the  wharves. 

His  hand  chipped  to  his  pockets ;  but  his  was  an 
old,  cheap,  rusty  pistol  (he  had  8wapi>ed  a  Bible 
and  his  trawls  for  it  once,  upon  a  spree,  and  got 
cheated)  ;  it  held  but  one  cartridge,  and  his  wrist 
shook.  The  shot  went  sputtering  into  the  water, 
and  no  harm  came  of  it.  Jjick  jammed  the  pistol 
back  into  his  pocket;  he  glared  about  him  madly, 
but  had  his  glare  for  his  pains ;  the  men  were 
afraid  of  him  ;  he  was  alone  upon  the  wharf. 

It  can  liardly  l)c  said  that  he  hesitated.  Would 
that  it  couhl.  Raving  to  himself,  —  head  down, 
hands  clenched,  feet  stumbling  like  a  blind  man's,  ^ 
the  fisherman  sank  into  the  first  open  door  he  stag- 
gered by,  as  a  sninor,  piercod  by  an  invisible  sword- 
fish,  sinks  int;o  the  sea.  He  hiul  fifteen  such  places 
to  pass  before  ho  reached  his  house.  His  chances 
were — as  such  chances  go  —  at  best. 

He  drank  for  h«alf  an  hour  —  an  hour  —  a  half 
:more  —  came  out,  and  went  straight  home. 

It  was  now  night  of  a  February,  day.  It  had  not 
loeen  a  very  cold  day ;  a  light,  clean  snow  had  fallen, 
'wrhich  was  thawing  gently.  Jack,  looking  dimly  on 
through  his  craze,  saw  the  light  of  his  half  of  the 
•gray  cottage  shining  ahead ;  he  perceived  that  the 
ifrost  was  melted  from  the  windows.  The  warm 
<3olor  came  quietly  down  to  greet  him  across  the 
fresh  snow ;  it  had  to  him  in  his  delirium  the  look 
of  a  woman's  eyos  when  they  arc  true,  and  lean  out 
of  her  love  to  groot  a  man.  Ho  diil  not  put  this  to 
himself  in  these  words,  but  only  said  :  — 
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*'  Thorn  l;uii|>s  Umk  liko  alie  uneii  to,  —  cur»e 
her  I  **  ami  »o  went  hurtling  on. 

IIo  (la^hetl  up  U{^.iinst  the  house,  as  a  bowsprit 
da^ihes  on  the  rocks,  t4M>k  one  niiul  hnik  through  the 
unfrosUMl  winihiw,  liclow  tlie  halfnlrawu  curtain, 
aiid  Hung  himself  against  tlie  ihKjr,  ami  in. 

His  wife  H;it  there  in  the  great  nM!king-<:hair,  lean- 
ing back  i  she  had  a  pillow  liehind  her,  and  her  feet 
on  the  salt-fish  Im)x  which  he  hail  covered  once 
to  make  a  cricket  for  her,  when  they  were  tinit  mar- 
ried- She  looked  |)ale  and  pretty  —  very  pretty. 
She  was  talking  to  a  visitor  who  sat  up(m  the 
lounge  beside  her.  It  was  a  man.  Now,  Ja^'k 
knew  this  man  well ;  it  was  an  old  messmate ;  he 
hail  sworn  off,  a  year  ago,  ami  they  li:ul  gone  differ- 
ent ways  i  he  used  Ut  U*  a  rough  fellow  ;  but  jteoph) 
said  now  you  would  n*t  know  him. 

**  I  ain*t  so  <lrunk  but  I  see  who  you  be,  Jim/' 
beg:ui  the  husUuid  d.irkly  ;  **  I  Ml  settle  with  you 
aiuither  day.  1  've  got  that  to  s;iy  U}  my  wife  1  'd 
say  U'ttt^r  if  we  miss4.*d  your  eom|»any.  I^eave  us 
by  ourselves  !  '* 

*'  IxMik  here,  J;u*k,"  Jim  flashetl  gvKxMiumoredly, 
'^ you  *re  drunk,  y«>u  know.  She'll  tell  you  what  I 
oome  for.  Vou  a^k  her.  Seein'  she  was  n*t  right: 
smart,  —  and  there  *s  them  as  says  she  lackeil  for 
Tictuals, —  my  wife  stMit  me  over  with  a  ImwI  o! 
cranberry  sass,  S4i  help  me  Heaven  !  '* 

'*  1  '11  kill  i/ou  mmw  other  evenin*.  lA.*ave  us  bef 
cned  J;u'k. 

**  We  was  sett  in'  and  talk  in*  about  the  Ueform 
Club  wlu*n  you  eome  in,**  objtHteil  Jim,  with  the 
patience   of   an   old    friend.     **  We    was    wouderiu* 
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if  we  could  n't  get  you  to  sign,  Jack.  Ask  her  if  we 
wasn't  Come,  now!  I  wouldn't  make  a  fool  of 
myself  if  I  was  you,  Jack.  Sec  there.  You  've  set 
her  to  cry  in'  already.     And  she  ain't  right  smart." 

"  Clear  out  of  my  house ! "  *  thundered  Jack. 
"Leave  us  be  by  ourselves ! " 

"  I  don't  know 's  I  'd  oughter,"  hesitated  Jim. 

"Leave  us  be!  or  I  won't  leave  you  be  a  d 

minute  longer!  Ain't  it  my  house?  Get  out  of 
it!" 

"  It  is,  that 's  a  fact,"  admitted  the  visitor,  look- 
ing perplexed;  "but  I  declare  to  Jupiter  I  don't 
know 's  I  'd  oughter  leave  it,  the  way  things 
look.  Have  your  senses.  Jack,  my  boy  I  Have 
your  senses  !     She  ain't  right  smart." 

But  with  this  Jack  sprang  upon  him,  and  the 
wife  cried  out  between  them,  for  the  love  of  mercy, 
that  murder  wouhl  be  done. 

"Leave  us  be  ! "  she  pleaded,  sobbing.  "Nothin' 
else  won't  pacify  him.  Go,  Jim,  go,  and  shut  the 
tloor,  and  thank  her.  for  the  cranl)crry  sarse  was 
very  kind  of  her,  and  for  my  husband's  sake  don't 
♦-ell  nobody  he  wasn't  kind  tome.  There.  That's 
right.     There."  • 

She  sank  back  into  the  rocking-chair,  for  she  was 
feeble  still,  and  looked  gently  up  into  her  husband's 
face.  All  the  tones  of  her  agitated  voice  had 
changed. 

She  spoke  very  low  and  calmly,  as  if  she  gathered 
her  breath  for  the  first  stage  of  a  struggle  whose 
nature  she  solemnly  understood.  She  had  grown 
exceedingly  pale. 

'  Sneh  pecaliaritMM  of  Jack**  pitmancUiMm  m  wera  aUriba* 
able  to  kk  eonditioti  wiU  not  be  reprodaeed  bere. 
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"Ja<!k,  doar?"  softly. 

'*  I  Ml  give  }(*  time/'  he  aiittwcred  with  on  omi- 
nous quiet.     **Tell  yer  story  lii*bt.     Out  with  it!** 

'*  I  have  n't  got  nothin'  to  tell,  Jaek.  lie  brought 
the  eranl»erry  sarse,  for  his  wife  took  care  of  ine, 
and  slitt  was  very  kind.  And  he  set  a  little,  and  we 
w;is  udkin'  aUmt  the  cluli,  just  as  he  says  wo  woa. 
It's  Mother  Mary's  club,  Jaek.  She's  made  Jim 
aecretiiry,  and  she  wanted  you  to  join,  for  I  told  her 
you'd  reformed.  Oh,  Jaek,  I  told  her  you'd  re- 
formed I —  Jack,  Jack  I  Oh,  Jack!  What  are  you 
goiu'  to  do  to  me!  What  makes  you  look  like 
that  ?  —  Ja4k,  Ja«k,  thick  !  " 

*' Stand  up  here!"  he  nived.  He  was  ]>ast  rea* 
son,  and  sh<*  saw  it ;  he  t^ire  oil  his  co;it  and  puebed 
up  his  sleeves  from  his  tattotMul  arms. 

•*  Vou 've  placed  me  faLe,  i  s;iy  !  I  trusted  ye, 
and  you've  t ticked  me.  I'll  teach  ye  to  be  the 
talk  u|M>n  the  wharves  another  time  when  I  get 
in  fnim  (ieorges' !  " 

She  sUmnI  ;is  he  Uule  her,  t<>ttered  and  s;ink  back  > 
crawled  up  again,  holding  by  the  wtHnlen  arm  of  the. 
rocking-chair,  and  stretrhed  one  hand  cmt  Xxi  him, 
feebly.  She  did  Jit>t  dare  to  tiaich  him  ;  if  she  hat/ 
clung  to  him,  he  wouhl  have  throttled  her.  When 
she  saw  him  idling  up  his  hleeves,  her  heatt  stood 
iitill.  Ibit  Teen  thought  :  **  1  will  not  show  him 
I  'm  afraid  of  him.     It 's  the  only  clianc*o  1  've  got.** 

The  |MM)r  girl  looked  up  onc*e  into  his  face,  and 
thought  bhe  .smiKd. 

"Jack  7      /Var.luck  !" 

-I'll  t«arh>i  !      I  -11  Uarh  ve!" 

*Mlh,    i^ait    a    momrut,    .lack.      For    the    lore    of 
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Heaven,  —  stop  a  mrniite!  I've  been  that  I  said 
I  'd  be  to  you,  since  we  was  married.  I  've  been  an 
honost  wife  to  you,  my  boy,  and  there 's  none  on 
cai-th  nor  heaven  as  can  look  me  in  the  eye  and 
darsc  to  say  I  have  n't.  I  swore  to  you  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  Mother  Mary  witnessin',  —  why, 
•Jack ! "  her  voice  sank  to  infinite  sweetness,  "  have 
you  forgotten  ?  You  ain't  yourself,  poor  boy. 
You  '11  be  so  sorry.  I  *  ain't  very  strong,  yet,  — 
you  'd  feel  bad  if  you  should  hit  me — again.  I  'd 
hate  to  have  you  feel  so  batL  Jack,  dear,  don't.  Go 
look  in  the  other  room,  before  you  strike  again.  Ye 
ain't  seen  it  yet.  Jack,  for  the  love  of  mercy  I  — 
Jack!    Jack!" 

"Say  you've  played  me  false,  and  I'll  stop. 
Own  up,  and  I  '11  quit.     Own  up  to  me,  I  say  ! " 

"  I  can't  own  up  to  you,  for  I  swore  you  by  the 
Ilock  of  Ages;  I  swore  you  I  would  bo  an  honest 
wife.  You  may  pummel  me  to  death,  but  I  '11  not 
lie  away  them  words  I  swore  to  you  ...  by  that, 
.  .  .  Jack,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  you.  Jack  I 
For  the  way  you  used  to  feci  to  me,  dear,  dear 
Jack !  For  the  sake  of  the  babies  we  had^  .  .  .  and 
you  walked  beside  of  me,  to  bury  'em !  Oh,  for 
God's  sake  .  .  .  Jack  /  .  .  .  Oh,  you  said  you  'd  be 
kind  to  me  .  .  .  Oh,  you  '11  be  so  sorry !  For  the 
love  of  pity !  For  the  love  of  God  I  Not  the  pistol  / 
Uh,  for  the  Rock  of  "  — - 

Rut  there  he  struck  her  down.  The  butt  end  of 
,^  J^  wca^wn  wjis  heavy  enough  to  do  the  deed.  He 
bvi  urk,  and  then  flung  it  away. 

Ui)on  his  bared  arm,  as  it  came  crashing,  the  cru- 
cifix was  spattered  red. 
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V. 


He  stood  up  stupidly  and  looked  almut  the  room. 
The  covers  were  off  the  kitchen  stove,  and  the  heart 
of  the  coals  blaze<l  out.  Her  yellow  hair  had 
loosened  as  she  foil,  and  shone  u|M)n  the  Hcior. 

He  remembered  that  she  s|K)ke  about  the  other 
room,  and  said  of  something  yonder,  that  he  had  n*t 
seen  it  yet  Ci)nfin»edly  he  wondennl  what  it  was. 
He  stumbled  in  and  sUired  alx>ut  the  be<lroom.  It 
was  not  very  light  there,  and  it  was  some  momenta 
before  he  [terceived  the  croille,  standing  straight 
across  his  way.  The  chihl  waked  as  he  hit  the 
cradle,  and  Itegan  to  cry,  stretching  out  iU  hands. 

He  hail  forgotten  all  about  the  baby.  There  liad 
been  so  many. 

**  You  'd  Ix'tti'r  get  up,  Teen,"  he  said  as  he  went 
out;  *•  it's  cry  in*  after  you." 

He  shut  the  door  and  sUiggercd  down  the  8te|)S. 
He  hesitated  once,  and  thought  he  would  go  back 
and  say  to  her  :  — 

"  What 's  the  use  of  layin'  there  ?  " 

Hut  he  thought  lietter,  or  worse,  of  it,  and  went  his 
way.  He  went  out  and  reshipiM^i  at  once,  lingering 
only  long  enough  to  drink  nuully  cm  the  way,  at  :i 
plaee  he  knew,  when^  he  was  sure  to  be  let  alone. 
The  men  were  afraid  of  diu-k,  when  he  was  so  far 
gone  under  as  this.  NoUkly  s|K)ke  to  him.  *' 
went  d<iwii  to  Salt  Hrothers*  wharf,  op|iosite  Salt  ^ 
(*o.'a,  and  ftmiid  tli«*  l>;irede\il,  just  about  to  weigh. 
Hht)  was  shi*rt  by  one  hand,  and  took  him  us  ha 
was. 
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He  was  surprised  to  find  himself  aboard  when  the 
next  sun  went  down ;  he  had  turned  in  his  bunk  and 
was  overlieard  to  call  for  Teen,  ordering  her  to  do 
some  service  for  liim,  testily  enough. 

"  Oh/'  he  muttered,  "  she  ain't  here,  is  she  ?  Be 
blasted  if  I  ain't  on  the  Daredevil." 

He  was  goo<l  for  nothing,  for  a  matter  of  days,  and 
silent  or  sullen  for  the  trip.  It  had  been  a  heavy 
spree.  He  fell  to,  when  he  came  to  himself,  and 
fished  desperately ;  his  luck  turned,  and  he  made 
money ;  he  ma<le  seventy-five  dollars.  They  were 
gone  three  weeks.  They  had  a  bitter  voyage,  for  it 
was  March. 

They  struck  a  gale  at  Georges',  and  another  com- 
ing home.  It  snowed  a  great  deal,  and  the  rigging 
froze.  The  crew  were  uncommonly  cold.  They  kept 
the  steward  cooking  briskly,  and  four  or  five  hot 
meals  a  day  were  not  enough  to  keep  one's  courage 
up.  They  were  particular  about  their  cooking,  as 
fishermen  are,  and  the  steward  of  the  Daredevil  was 
famous  in  his  calling,  l^ut  it  was  conceded  to  be 
unusually  cold,  even  for  March,  at  (Jeorges'.  One 
must  keep  the  bloo<l  racing,  somehow,  for  life's 
sake. 

Whiskey  flowed  fast  between  meals.  Jack  was 
observed  not  to  limit  himself.  "It  was  for  luck," 
he  said.  Take  it  through,  it  was  a  hard  trip.  The 
sober  men  —  there  were  some  —  looked  grim  and 
pinched  ;  the  drinkers,  ugly. 

"It's  a  hound's  life,"  said  a  dory-mate  of  Jack's 
one  day.  His  name  was  Rowe  —  Rowe  Salt ;  he  was 
a  half-brother  of  Jim's.  But  Jim  was  at  home.  And 
Teen,  of  course,  -was  at  home.    Jack  bad  not  spoken 
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of  her ;  he  had  thought  of  her,  —  ho  hod  thought  of 
nothing  else.  (io<l  knows  what  those  Uioughts  luid 
been.  When  Uowe  s^ioke  to  him  in  this  fashion. 
Jack  looked  hanl  at  him. 

'<  I  've  ben  thinkin'  ef  it  disobligated  a  feller/'  be 
said. 

**  ll^iy  ?  "  asked  Howe. 

*'  If  you  was  treatcul  like  folks ;  but  you  ain't 
You're  froze.  You're  soaked.  You're  wrecketL 
Your  nets  is  sUile.  You  'ro  drove  off  in  the  fog. 
You  're  druwnded,  and  you  lose  your  trawls.  If  you 
swear  off,  you  miss  your  luck.  It's  dirty  aboard. 
Folks  don't  like  the  looks  of  you.  There 's  alwers  a 
luuiker  in  the  pit  o'  your  stomick.  When  you  get 
U|K>n  a  tear  you  dou't  know  what  you  —  do  to  — 
folks." 

Jack  sto|)|HMl  himself  abruptly,  and  leane%l  upon 
his  oar;  they  were  trawling,  and  the  weather  grew 
Uuck. 

**  Howe,'*  he  said,  staring  off  into  the  fog,  '*  did  ye 
ever  think  we  was  like  fishes,  us  tishin'  folks?" 

**  I  don't  know  's  I  hev,"  said  Uie  dory-mate,  star- 
ing Uhk 

"Well,  we  lie,  I  think.  We  live  in  it  and  we'rij 
dniwnded  in  it,  and  we  lan^t  gi*t  out  on  *t  —  we  ean'i 
t/fi  out.  We  look  like  *eni,  tiMi.  I  *ve  thought  abouf. 
that.  S«inie  of  im  liMik  like  haildiH'k.  Vou  've  gt>l 
Uie  halibut  liKik,  your^elf.  SkipiM^r,  he's  gut  thu 
jib  of  a  nionk-fi2»h, — you  ken  Si*e  it  for  yourself. 
Thert*  'i>  u  man  1  nie.s.Hed  wilh,  onee,  n*minded  me 
of  a  Mrnlpin.  1  gue.v*»  1  \\  |i;u4a  tor  a  lolj(»t4*r,  myself, 
—  for  eoKir,  an>  how.  We  t;ike  it  4tut  someways, 
each  on   us.     l>un*t  ye  know  the   UN»k  tlie  women 
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folks  have  when  they  get  old  and  have  gone  hun- 
gry ?  You  can  tell  by  the  build  of  a  boy  which  way 
he'll  turn  out,  —  halibut  way,  or  hake,  or  mebbe 
mackerel  if  he's  sleek  and  little.  It's  a  kind  of  a 
birth-mark,  I  shouhl  n't  wonder.  There 's  no  gettin' 
out  on 't,  no  more  'n  it  out  of  you.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  think  — 

"  Good  Lord !  "  cried  Jack.  He  laid  down  his  oar 
again,  and  the  dory  wheeled  to  starboard  shaq^ly. 

"  Rowe  Salt,  you  look  there  I  You  tell  me  if  you 
Bcw  a  woman  yonder,  on  the  water  !  " 

"You've  got  the  jim-jams.  Jack.  Women  folks 
doPi't  walk  at  Georges'.  I  can't  see  nothin'  nowhere, 
but;  it's  thick  as "  — 

^-'It's  thick  as  hell,"  interrupted  Jack,  "and 
there's  a  woman  walkin'  on  the  water,  —  Lord! 
don't  you  see  her  ?  Lord !  her  hair  is  yeller  hair, 
and  it 's  streamin'  over  lier,  —  don't  f/on  see  her  ? 
She's  walkin'  on  this  devilish  fog  to-wards  the 
dory,  —  Teen  ?  Teen  !  There  I  Lord  save  me, 
Rowe,  if  I  didn't  see  my  wife  come  walkin'  to- 
wards us,  us  settin'  in  this  dory !  lli-i-igh  I  I  '11 
swear  off  when  I  get  home.  I  '11  tell  her  so.  I  Imte 
to  see  such  things." 

"  You  see,  Rowe,"  Jack  added  presently,  —  for  he 
had  not  spoken  after  that,  but  had  fallen  grimly  to 
work ;  it  was  ten  l)clow,  and  the  wind  was  taking 
the  backward  spring  for  a  bitter  blow ;  both  men, 
tugging  at  their  trawls  through  the  high  and  icy 
sea,  were  sufTering  too  much  to  talk,  —  "ye  see  we 
bad  some  words  before  I  come  aboard,  and  she 
war  n't  right  smart.  The  baby  can't  be  very  old.  I 
don'  know  how  old  it  is.      I  was  oncommon  drunk  j 
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I  don't  remcinlier  what  I  did  to  her.  I  'm  afraid  I 
hit  her, —  for  1  liad  some  wordtf  with  her.  I  wiah  't 
I  wa8  ut  home.  She  won't  tell  nobody.  She  never 
does.  Hut  1  'm  set  to  be  at  home  and  tell  her  I  'y6 
8wom  off.  I've  got  money  for  her  thin  tri|),  too; 
I  'm  afraid  she 's  iu  a  hurry  fur  it." 

AfU;r  this  outburst  uf  eoiiHdenee,  Jaek  seemed  to 
oling  to  his  dory -mate ;  he  fdUuwed  him  about  deck, 
and  looki'd  wistfully  at  him.  Jm*k  huil  Ijegun  U\ 
take  on  the  haggard  lixik  of  the  alwtaineronceagaia. 
The  crew  thought  he  did  not  seem  like  himself.  Ife 
bad  8topi)ed  drinking,  abruptly,  after  tliat  day  in 
the  fog,  and  suffered  heavily  from  the  weatlier  and 
from  exiKjsure. 

**  I  say,  Uowe,"  he  asketl  one  day,  **  if  anything 
was  to  hap|)en,  would  you  jest  step  in  and  tell  my 
wife  I  did  n't  believe  tltat  yarn  about  her  ?  She  'U 
know." 

Now  it  liefell,  that  when  they  were  rounding 
Eastern  Toint,  and  not  till  tluMi,  they  lii*8|M>ke  the 
Destiny,  which  was  outward  Umntl,  and  signaled 
them.  She  dri*w  to  s|ieaking  distance,  and  her  skip- 
|ier  hail  a  word  with  the  master  of  the  Daredevil^ 
but  he  s|M)ke  none  t4>o  loud,  and  made  his  emuui 
quickly,  and  veeretl  to  his  own  c*ounk%  and  the  two 
Umts  |iarted  c*«im|iany,  and  the  Dareilevil  came  biia> 
tling  in.     They  wen*  almost  home. 

It  was  n*nieudM*rvd  aftcrwarti  tlmt  Jack  was  badlj 
frostbitt4*n  u|ion  that  voyage;  he  louktsl  badly;  ha 
liad  strange  ways;  the  men  did  nt»t  know  exacUj 
how  to  Uikc  him.     lie  was  ovcthcani  to  say  :  — 

**  /  ain't  a-goiu'  to  go  to  iieorgcs'  again." 

liowe  Salt  overheard  this,  aXUsr  tho  skipper  of 
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the  Destiny  had  signaled  and  tacked.  Jack  was  sit- 
ting aft  alone,  when  he  said  it,  looking  seaward.  He 
had  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  incident  of  the 
Destiny,  but  sat  staring,  plunged  in  some  mood  of  his 
own  which  seemed  as  solitary,  as  removed  from  his 
kind  and  from  their  comprehension,  as  the  moods  of 
mental  disorder  are  from  the  sane. 

So  then,  with  such  dexterity  as  the  ignorant  man 
could  muster.  Salt  got  his  friend  down  below,  on 
some  pretext,  and  stood  looking  at  him  helplessly. 

"You  don't  look  well,  Rowe,"  Jack  suggested 
pleasantly. 

"  Jack,"  said  his  dory-mate,  turning  white  enough, 
"I'll  make  no  bones  of  it,  nor  mince  nothin',  for 
somebody 's  got  to  tell  ye,  and  they  said  it  must  be 
me-  There 's  a  warrant  after  ye.  The  sheriff 's  on 
the  tug  betwixt  us  and  the  wharf.  She 's  layin'  oflE 
the  island,  him  aboard  of  her." 

"I  never  was  in  prison,"  faltered  Jack.  "The 
boys  have  always  bailed  me." 

"'T  ain't  a  bailin'  matter.  Jack,  this  time." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  it  was  n't  a  bailin'  business.  Somebody  's 
giot  to  tell  you." 

Jack  gazed  confidingly  up  into  his  friend's  face. 

"  What  was  it  that  I  done,  old  boy  ?  Can't  ye  tell 
me?" 

"  Let  the  sheriff  tell  you.  Ask  the  sheriff.  I  'd 
rather  it  was  the  sheriff  told  you,  Jack." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  I  done,  Rowe  Salt ;  I  'd  tell 
you:' 

He  looked  puzzled. 

"The  sheriff  knows  more  about  it  nor  I   do," 
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Iieg(^l  tho  lishenaaii ;  *'  cloirt  make  un  old  mess- 
mate  tell  yuu/' 

'<  All  right,''  tuiiil  Jack,  turning  away.  He  had 
now  grown  very  quiet  He  pleaded  no  more,  only  to 
mutter  once :  — 

**  1  'd  rather  lieanl  it  from  a  mesiimatc/' 

Howe  Salt  tixik  a  step  or  two,  turned,  stopped^ 
Btirrctl,  and  turned  again. 

**  You  killed  somebuily,  then,  if  you  will  know." 

"  Kiiieii  somelxxly  ?  " 

"*  Yes." 

''  I  was  drunk  and  kille<l  somebody  ?^ 

"  Ix>rd  help  you,  yes." 

"  I  ho|K?,"  —  hoarsely  —  **  look  here.  Salt,  —  Ikcf^ 
Teen  wonU  know. 

'*  I  say,  Uowe,"  after  a  long  pause,  ^  who  was  it 
that  I  killed  r  " 

"  Ask  the  sheriff." 

"Who  w;ui  it  that  I  killed?" 

•'  The  skip|iei  Ml  tell  you,  mebby.  I  won't  No,  I 
Vow  1  won't  Let  me  go.  1  've  done  my  share  of 
this.     lA*t  me  up  on  (leek  !     I  want  the  air  I" 

**  I  won*t  let  you  up  on  deck  —  so  help  me  I-->tiII 
you  Ull ! " 

"  lA-t  me  iiff.  .Jack,  let  me  off ! " 

*•  7c7/  me  w/iu  it  tras^  I  nay  t  " 

**  I^ird  in  heaven,  the  |NM>r  devil  don't  ^rnoMr, -— >  hd 
really  dt»n*t" 

**  1  th«»ught  you  wouKl  ha'  t4>hl  me,  Howe,''  said 
Jark  with  a  huiile,  —  his  old  winning  smile,  tliat  liail 
ca|*ti\.it4Ml  his  lilt  ^sin;it4-s  all  hi.H  lift*. 

••  1  iri7/  trll  >ou  !  "  k'x\vk\  Kowf  Salt  with  tui  ooth 
of  agony.  **  Voii  killinl  your  wift* !  You  murdered 
her.    She  \  de;id.     Teen  ain*t  to  home.    She 's  dead." 
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They  made  way  for  him  at  this  side  and  at  that, 
for  he  sprang  up  the  gangway,  and  dashed  among 
them.  When  he  saw  them  all  together,  and  how 
they  looked  at  him,  he  stopped.  A  change  seemed 
to  strike  his  puri)08e,  be  it  what  it  might. 

"  Boys,"  said  tFack,  looking  all  about,  "  ye  won't 
have  to  go  no  bail  for  me.  I  41  bide  my  account^ 
this  time." 

He  parted  from  them,  for  they  let  him  do  the 
thing  he  would,  and  got  himself  alone  into  the  bows, 
and  there  he  sank  down,  crouching,  and  no  one  spoke 
tx)  him. 

The  Daredevil  rounded  Eastern  Point,  and  down 
the  shining  harlK>r,  all  sails  set,  came  gayly  in.  They 
were  almost  homo. 

Straightway  there  started  out  ui3on  the  winter  sea 
a  strong,  sweet  tenor,  like  a  cry.  It  was  Jack's 
voice,  — evcrylxxly  know  it.  He  stood  by  himself  in 
the  bows,  back  to  them,  singing  like  an  angel  or  a 
madman,  —  some  said  this,  some  said  the  other,  — 

'*  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  I 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ;  .  .  • 

Thon  most  save,  mnd  thou  alone  .  .  • 

When  I  soar  to  worlds  nnknown, 
See  thee  on  thy  judgment  throne/'  — 

Kang  Jack. 

With  the  ceasing  of  his  voice,  they  divined  how  it 
was,  by  one  instinct,  and  every  man  sprang  to  him. 
But  he  had  leai)cd  and  gained  on  them. 
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The  waters  of  FaiHuirbor  seemed  themselvet 
leap  to  greet  him  im  he  went  down.     These  Uiat  h 
borne  him  aiid  mined  liim  buried  him  us  if  th 
lored  him«     lie  had  pushed  up  his  sleeves  for  tb: 
spring,  hard  to  Uie  shoulder,  like  a  man  who  wou 
wrestle  at  odds. 

As  he  souk,  one  bared  arm,  thrust  above  the  c 
of  the  long  wave,  lifted  itself  toward  the  sky. 
bis  right  arm,  on  which  the  crucifix  was  stam 
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White  and  gold  as  the  li|is  and  heart  of  a  lily, 
day  blussometl  at  Fuirhurlior  one  .hine  Sunday,  wh(3 
these  things  were  vls  a  tule  that  is  told.     It  was 
warm  day,  sweet  and  still.     There  w;is  no  wind,  is 
fog.     The  Imrlior  wore  her  innocent  face.     She  h 
one;  who  can  help  U*lieving  in  it,  to  see  it  ?     Tli«i 
waves   stretched   llieniM,*lve:i   u|K>n  the  lieuch  as    i^ 
they  had  been  hands  laid  out  in  lienedietion ;  au«^ 
the  colors  of  the  bky  were  like  the  expression  of 
strong  and  scdenin  euuutenanee. 

Bo  thought  MotluT  Mary,  htanding  by  her  hii 
band's  side  that  day,  and  lo«>king  of?  fn»ni  the  little*, 
creature  in  heraiia^  to  the  f;uv.s  of  the  Hiihenuei 
gathered  therif  aUmt  lH*r  f(»r  the  berviee.  It  w;is  aii 
0|>en-air  scrrvice,  ht-ld  u|M)h  the  Uoi-h,  where  the  |m*o- 
ple  she  luid  served  and  loved  eould  freely  c«»me  to 
her  —  and  wonhl.  Tluy  Ii.kI  b4»n^lit  the  5ct*ne  ii\ 
large  numU*t^.  Tli«?  huuunei  |>i*ople,  tiM>,  »tn»lled 
down,  distant  und  ditft-tent.  autl  hung  u|Min  the  i*«lgeti 
of  the  group.     They  hod  a  civd   welcome,  but  iio 
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more.    This  was  a  fisherman's  affair ;  nobody  needed 
them ;  Mother  Mary  did  not  belong  to  them. 

*'The  mcetin 's  ours,"  said  Howe  Salt  "It's  us 
she's  after.  The  boarders  ain't  of  no  account  to 
her." 

His  brother  Jim  was  there  with  Rowe,  and  Jim's 
wife,  and  some  of  the  respectable  women  neighbors. 
The  skipper  of  the  J)aredevil  was  there,  and  so  were 
many  of  Jack's  old  messmates.  When  it  was  under- 
stood that  Mother  Mary  had  adopted  Jack's  baby, 
.the  news  Imd  run  like  rising  tide,  from  wharf  to 
wharf,  from  deck  to  deck,  —  everybody  knew  it,  by 
fids  time.  Ahnost  everybody  was  there,  to  see  the 
Jxiptism.  The  Fairharlwr  fishermen  were  alert  to 
the  honor  of  their  guild.  They  turned  out  in  force 
to  explain  matters,  sensitive  to  show  their  best. 
They  would  have  it  understood  that  one  may  have 
one's  faults,  but  one  does  not,  therefore,  murder 
one's  wife. 

The  scene  in  the  annals  and  the  legends  of  Fair- 
harbor  was  memorable,  and  will  be  long.  It  was  as 
strange  to  the  seamen  as  a  leaf  thrown  over  from  the 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Life,  inscribed  in  an  unknown 
tongue  of  which  they  only  knew  that  it  was  the 
tongue  of  love.  Whether  it  spoke  as  of  men  or  of 
augels,  they  would  have  been  perplexed  to  say. 

,  Into  her  chihllcss  life,  its  poverty,  its  stniggles,  its 
sacrifices,  and  its  blessed  hope,  Mother  Mary's  great 
heart  took  the  baby  as  she  took  a  man's  own  better 
nature  for  him ;  that  which  lay  so  puny  and  so 
orphaned  in  those  wild  lives  of  theirs,  an  infant  in 
her  hands. 

Jack's  baby  —  Jack^s  baby  and  Teen's,  as  if  it  had 
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been  anybody  else's  baby,  was  to  be  baptized  ^  like 
folkfl."  Jai:k'8  baby,  poor  little  devil,  was  to  have 
his  chance. 

The  men  talked  it  over  gravely ;  it  affected  them 
with  a  re8|>ect  one  would  not  antici|>atey  who  did  not 
know  them.  They  had  their  Sundiiy  clothes  on. 
They  were  all  clean.  They  had  a  quiet  look.  One 
fellow  who  hail  taken  a  little  too  much  ventured 
down  u|)on  the  beach  ;  but  he  was  hustle<l  away 
from  the  christening,  and  ducked  in  the  cove,  and 
bung  u|>on  the  rocks  to  dry.  One  must  be  sober  who 
beliMHl  to  kiptize  that  baby. 

This  was  c|iiiii3  undersUMNl. 

They  sang  the  hymn,  Jack's  hymn  and  Teen's:  of 
oourse  they  sang  the  Uock  of  Ages;  and  Mother 
Hary's  huslxind  re;ul  **  the  chapter  ''  to  them,  as  he 
was  uscil,  and  s|M>ke  to  them  ;  and  it  was  so  still 
among  them  that  they  could  hear  each  wave  of  the 
placid  sea  l»e:it  evenly  as  if  they  listenetl  to  the  U*at- 
ing  of  a  near  and  mighty  |MMceful  heart.  Mother 
Mary  siKike  with  them  herself  a  little.  She  told 
them  how  she  tiHik  the  ehild,  in  th*s|iiur  of  the  lost, 
in  lu>|ie  of  the  futurt* ;  iu  i>ain  and  in  pity,  and  in 
love;  yearning  over  him,  and  his,  and  those  who 
were  of  their  inheritance,  ami  fate,  tlieir  chances, 
and  their  sorrows,  and  tlieir  sins.  She  told  them  of 
the  chihrs  pure  heart  within  us  all,  which  nectlsouly 
to  be  mothennl  to  be  saveil ;  which  ntretls  only  thai 
we  f(Mit4»r  it,  to  form  it;  which  neiMls  that  we  treat  it 
as  we  (hi  other  weak  and  helpless  things,  whether  in 
ounM'lves  or  in  another.  NVluit  w;is  n(»l>le  in  them 
all,  she  said,  w;ui  to  them  like  this  little  thing  to 
her.     It  was  a  trust.     She  gave  it  to  them,  so  she 
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Bvidy  as  she  took  the  baby,  here  before  their  witness- 
ing, to  spare  him  from  their  miseries,  if  she  might. 

They  were  touched  by  this,  or  they  seemed  to  be ; 
for  they  listened  from  their  souls. 

"  We  M  oughter  take  off  our  hats,"  somebody  whis- 
pered. So  they  stood  uncovered  before  the  minister, 
and  Mother  Mary,  and  Jack's  poor  baby.  The  sacred 
drops  flashed  in  the  white  air.  Dreamily  the  fisher- 
men heard  the  sacred  words :  — 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father:  And  of  the  Son: 
And  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

But  no  one  heard  the  other  words,  said  by  Mother 
Mary  close  and  low,  when  she  received  the  child  into 
her  firms  again,  and  bowed  her  face  al)ove  it :  — 

"  Mf/  Hony  I  take  thee  for  the  sake  and  for  the  love 
of  thy  father y  and  of  thy  mother.  Be  thou  their  holy 
ghost.** 

But  the  fishermen,  used  not  to  understand  her,  but 
only  to  her  understanding  them,  perceiving  that  she 
was  at  prayer,  they  knew  not  why,  asking  of  Heaven 
they  knew  not  what,  —  the  fishermen  said :  — 

"  Amen^  Amen.*' 
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<<Now  there  !"  said  Ellen  Jane  Salt;  <'  I  'm  tired 
leein'  a  lossel  of  folks  squealiu'  ut  a  snail  slielL^ 

It  hap|)eneil  that  much  the  same  view  of  the  case 
was  occupying  Miss  Helen  Ritter  at  the  same  mo> 
ment ;  the  chief  differencie  being  that  Uie  summer 
boanler's  view  was  not  de|>emleut  u|)on  expression, 
while  that  of  the  *'  native  **  (us  usual)  was. 

It  was  what  is  cullfd  a  Immiug  fog  that  day.  Miss 
Ritter  was  sitting  on  the  el  iff  under  a  Ja|K4neso  um« 
brella.  Twenty  |)eople  were  sitting  under  Ja|>anese 
umbrellas,  llers,  she  thanked  Heaven,  was  of  ivory- 
color,  plain  anti  {ale.  No  Turkey  reil  flaunted 
fiercely,  nor  purpU*  mandarin  sprawletl  hysterically, 
against  indigo  skifs  aUive  her  individual  head. 
There  is  a  ftunfort  in  distinction,  even  if  it  go  no 
farther  than  a  ]Ki|»er  sunshaile.  Miss  Kitter  enjoyed 
the  adde«i  idiosyncrasy  of  sitting  under  hers  alone. 
She  was  often  ahiue. 

In  iluly  the  sea.side  is  agreeable;  in  September, 
irresistdde;  in  October,  int«»xicating.  In  August, 
one  dcM'H  not  uudeniLind  it ;  one  C4>mes  up  suddenly 
against  its  **otht*r  side/' ;ui  against  iHt'uliaiities  iu 
the  4-har.u'ter  of  a  tiirnd  ku(»wn  for  yearh,  an4l  unex- 
pectedly puttiiii^'  the  utTccliou  ti)  a  \ital  tcbt. 

In  August  tin*  Hiiii  giM'ii  out,  and  the  thick  weather 
oomes  in.     'i  he  lantlLiily  is   tired,  anil  the  waitrew 
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cflams  the  plate ;  the  fog-bell  tolls,  and  the  beach  is 
sloppy ;  the  fog-whistles  screech,  and  one  may  not  go 
a-Bailiug ;  the  puddings  and  sauces  have  grown  fa- 
miliar,  and  one  has  read  too  many  novels  to  stand 
another,  and  yet  not  enough  to  force  one  back,  for 
life's  sake,  on  a  "course  of  solid  reading."  In 
August  one's  next  neighbor  is  sure  it  was  a  mistake 
not  to  spend  the  season  at  the  mountains.  In  August 
the  babies  on  the  same  corridor  are  sick.  In  August 
one  has  discovered  where  the  milk  is  kept,  and 
frightful  secrets  of  the  drainage  are  gossiped  in 
ghastly  whispers  by  the  guests  who  complain  of  the 
dinners  when  the  young  married  lady  who  rowed  by 
moonlight  with  another  fellow  has  left  the  place,  and 
a  temporary  deficiency  of  scandal.  In  August  one's 
own  particular  beach  is  swarming  and  useless,  one's 
especial  reef  is  populated  and  hideous,  nay,  one's 
very  crevice  in  the  rock  is  discovered  and  mortgaged 
to  the  current  flirtations,  and  all  nature,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  one's  homestead,  becomes  one's  exile. 
In  August  there  are  hops,  and  one  wants  to  go  away. 
In  August  there  are  flies,  and  the  new  boarder. 

It  is  the  new  boarder  who  is  overaudible  about 
the  snail  shells.  Down  there  in  the  gorge,  where 
the  purple  trap  glitters  at  half-tide  in  great  volcanic 
veins  that  seem  to  pulsate  yet  through  the  cliff  with 
the  fire  imprisoned  there  —  who  knows  when  ?  — 
and  where  the  beaded  brown  kelp  deei>ens  to  bronze, 
and  then  runs  to  tarnished  gold  in  the  wet,  rich 
pulpy  recession  of  the  ebb,  the  new  boarder  abound- 
eth.  So  the  snails,  —  brown,  green,  orange,  Icmon^ 
gray,  and  white,  —  the  tiny  shells,  mere  flecks  of 
oolor,  moved  sluggishly  by  their  cell  of  hidden  oon- 
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■oiouBiiess  and  will,  liko  certain  larger  lires  that  be- 
neath a  uiask  uf  atagnation  jialpitate,  —  the  tnaiU, 
aa  I  say,  iiiti^rettt  the  new  boarder,  lie  aaiin- 
ters  down  in  grou|«,  in  clans,  in  hordes,  defiling 
through  the  trap  gorge  —  di8iin>iM)rii(matcly  feiui- 
nine,  8|iar8ely  but  inhtnietively  musculine,  and  eter> 
nally  infantile.  He  views  the  attraetiona  of  the 
•pot  fimt  enthuaiastically,  then  calmly,  now  indiffer- 
ently,  and  drifts  away  at  the  third  stage  of  feeling, 
poasibly  an  objec^t  of  curiosity  or  envy,  in  his  turn, 
to  the  snail,  who  lias  to  sLiy.  The  first  day  ho 
•oreams  (I  must  be  |)ardoued  if  I  use  the  generio 
masculine  pronoun  in  tliis  connection)  at  the  snails ; 
the  second  day  he  observes  them  without  scream- 
ing ;  the  third  he  does  n't  oliscrve  them  at  alL  His 
number  is  infinite,  and  his  plui^e  is  never  vacant* 
His  lady  tjrpes  wear  wiltl  n^^nis  in  their  belts,  inva- 
riably suooeedetl  by  duibies,  and  rigorously  followed 
by  golden-rod.  It  is  an  end  less  procession  of  the 
Alike,  or,  we  may  say,  of  the  great  North  American 
Arerage. 

Decidedly  on  the  fortunate  bide  of  the  average  is 
the  element  that  is  ci-eepiug  into  Fairluirbor  — one 
should  say  stepping  in,  for  that  entl  of  averages 
nerer  oreepe,  to  lie  sure,  —  tlie  element  not  vocifer- 
ous over  snails,  and  scantily  given  to  floral  decora- 
tion; an  elenirnt  repreH<*nt4Hl,  fur  instan(*e,  by  Miss 
Hitter,  wh«i,  MH'king  Fairluirlior  for  many  a  summer 
because,  among  titlu*r  n*;ui4>nH,  it  g:ive  her  tluit  closest 
kind  of  set'luHitMi,  ibolation  in  a  crowd  with  which 
one  has  not  li)»Uirit>  mnuil  relations,  has  sailly  dis- 
eoversd  of  late  that  her  dtar,  rough,  plain  rocks  and 
and  boarding-houses  are  becoming  semi-fash* 
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ionable,  witli  a  tlireat  even  of  classicallj  abandoning 
the  compound.  Already  Fairharbor  has  her  hotel 
and  her  daily  steamer,  her  band  and  her  ''distin- 
guished visitors,"  her  mythical  comi)any,  organized 
to  sweep  up  the  huge  solitudes  at  iive  dollars  a  foot, 
roadway  forty  feet  wide  thrown  in,  and  wells  if  you 
can  find  any  water  in  them.  Already  she  has  her 
landaus  and  her  toilets,  her  French  maids  and  her 
ladies  who  protect  the  complexion.  Already  the 
faithful  old  stigera,  haughtily  unconscious,  are 
stared  at  for  their  thick  boots  and  beach  dresses 
and  gorgeous  coats  of  tan,  and  their  way  of  sitting 
in  the  sand  like  crabs  after  their  vigorous  baths,  in 
which  they  do  not  jump  up  and  down,  but  swim 
sturdily,  battling  with  the  sharp  North  shore  wat- 
ers, and  not  expected  to  scream. 

Miss  Hitter,  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  cliff's 
edge  above  the  lava  gorge,  might  be  called  an  un- 
conscious link  between  Fairharbor  p<ist  and  Fairhar- 
bor to  be,  ]K)sse8Ring  jwrhaps  the  In^tter  ]K)ints  in 
both  types  of  "sunuucr  i)eople,"  luxuriously  dissat- 
isfied with  them,  with  herself,  with  the  world,  even 
just  now  with  Fairharbor.  In  her  white  flannel 
dress  and  white  hat,  with  the  pale  flame-colored  tie 
at  her  throat,  and  the  reflection  from  the  pale  sun- 
Hhade  upon  her,  she  had  a  select,  almost  severe  look, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  any  depreciation  of  effect 
in  motion  when  she  rose  and  walked.  She  had  a 
stately  walk,  and  reminded  one  of  a  calla,  as  she 
turned  her  head  slowly  and  stood  full  to  view,  tall 
and  serious. 

There  was  no  sunset  that  night ;  it  was  a  dog-day. 
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damp  and  dead ;  the  fog  had  thickened,  and  waa 
crawling  in  like  fate ;  tlie  bell  tolle<l  from  the  light- 
house two  miles  away,  and  the  east  wind  bore  the 
•ound  steadily  in. 

Already  the  boarder  children,  who  insisted  on 
going  in  tlie  skiff,  could  not  bo  sc(*n  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  out  at  the  island's  edge  beyond  the  lava  gorge  \ 
and  the  fisherman,  whose  children  knew  better, 
pushed  them  with  a  kiss  fn>m  his  knees  as  he  drew 
in  his  dory  for  the  rescue,  to  comfort  a  distracted 
parent  (in  a  red  jiarasol)  and  another  one  (rumored 
to  be  a  clergyman,  but  just  now  in  a  bathing  suit), 
whose  inharmonitms  opinions  but  hanuonious  anx- 
iety were  the  excitement  of  the  h«mr  ui»cm  the  lieatTh. 
The  bathing  suit  hail,  unlui|>|iily  for  him,  allowed 
the  children  t4>  go.  The  red  |Mirasol  had  always 
•aid  they  wcmld  be  drowned. 

'*  lX>n*t  ye  fret,''  said  the  fisherman,  with  a  slow 
grin.  **  They  stole  my  old  punt,  an'  she  leaks  so  't  'U 
keep  'em  busy  bailin',  aiul  they  can't  get  fur.  1  '11 
fetch  'em  tliis  time,  but  next  time  keep  'em  to  hum. 
Why,  there  ain't  a  dutj  in  Fairharbor  W  set  out  row  in' 
Uiick  as  this,  'thout  he  bed  to  go  for  a  doctor  or  tee 
to  his  trawls  ;  he  'd  know  bett4»r.  Hut  you  laud-lub- 
bers never  do  know  nt>tliin' ;  you  dcin*t  know  enough 
to  know  when  to  U*  hkivrtHl.  —  W  are  ye,  Miss  Hit- 
ter ?  "  as  she  iiosmhI  him,  Hud«lenly  gliding  «lown  the 
olifT,  and  up  the  wet,  unconlial  lieoi'h. 

**  Tluit 's  like  you,  Henry.  V'our  t«»ngue  in  Uiund 
to  take  the  ed^^e  uW  y«mr  giNNl  dinnls  sonieluiw,  like 
platiul  silver,  whereas  )im  know,  half  the  time,  it  *s 
the  Molid  tiling  underneath.  Now  ytiu  '11  sciiur  the 
ooaan  after  tliose  children,  and  do  just  as  well  as  if 
jrou  had  u't  scolded  about  it" 
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"Better — a  sight  better ! "  chuckled  Henry.  He 
ran  splashing  through  the  water  in  his  huge  red 
leather  boots,  pushing  the  dory  off  with  a  mighty 
shove.  Ho  moved  the  oars  with  a  fisherman's  superb 
leisure ;  his  massive  figure  looked  as  if  it  were  etched 
for  a  moment  on  the  mist,  whose  color  and  the  color 
of  his  old  oil -clothes  blurred  together  till  there 
seemed  to  be  only  the  outline  of  a  man.  As  boat 
and  boatman  grew  dimmer  to  the  view,  the  ghostly 
rower  tunied  and  shot  back  one  parting  word  at  the 
red  parasol :  — 

"  Look-a-here !  Jest  you  stop  yowliu',  won't  ye  ? 
You'll  sheer  them  young  'uns  overboard.  Ef  you 
want  me  to  fetch  'em,  lemme  do  it  in  i)eace." 

With  this,  the  fog,  with  whose  terrible  and  mys- 
terious swiftness  no  man  may  intermeddle,  shut 
down. 

"  Like  the  curtain  of  death,"  Miss  Ritter  thought, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  when  man  and  boat  and 
voice  had  vanished  utterly.  She  was  not  given  to 
too  much  consideration  of  the  lot  of  her  fellow-men, 
jwrhaps ;  her  symjiathics  were  well  reguljited,  but 
not  acute.  Although  from  Boston,  she  was  not  a 
philanthropist  by  avocation ;  she  took  people  as  they 
came,  or  went  —  good-naturedly  enough,  but  not  un- 
comfortably ;  she  hail  a  touch  of  the  irresponsibility 
belonging  to  professional  artists ;  she  herself  did 
not  even  paint  tea-cups. 

In  Fairharbor,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  one's  self  miserable.  She  meant  to 
treat  her  neiphlwrs  as  a  lady  should ;  but  why  culti- 
vate neuralgia  of  the  emotions  over  the  fate  of  the 
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fleets  ?  It  was  therefore  liardly  characteristic,  and 
struck  h(*r  ft>r  the  mouieiit,  in  an  arti:itie  sense,  cu- 
rionsly,  as  jwirt  of  the  **  effect "  of  tlie  whole  wet, 
dull  uftenuHin,  that  she  should  feel  almost  niovetl  by 
tlie  every nhiy  incident  of  Henry  luid  the  dory  and 
the  fog.  He  seemed  to  her  suddenly  like  a  symbol 
of  the  piteous  Fairharlior  life;  as  one  puts  an  eagle, 
an  arrow,  a  shield,  or  wluitever,  u|>on  the  seal  of  a 
commonwealth  or  ui>on  a  coin,  so  Fairharbor  might 
take  Henry  ;  so  she  gave  up  her  vigorous  young  life 
tliat  *^  went  down  to  the  sea  in  shi|>8  ;  '*  and  so,  ghosts 
before  thi*ir  time,  her  doomed  men  trod  her  shores, 

*'  I  believe  I  nnist  bt4»p  and  see  Kllen  Salt  alioiit 
some  laces,"  said  Misd  Kitter,  uncertainly,  to  the 
lady  iMiarder,  —  with  daisies  an«l  a  mamlarin  iKinu>o|, 
now  pulpy  with  the  fog,  and  oflfering  acute  tempUi- 
tion  to  btick  one's  fingtus  Ijetween  the  ri Its,  —  the 
lady  who  joined  her  on  the  beach.  It  did  not  matter 
about  the  laces,  but  it  mattered  to  have  to  talk  to 
that  sUi4'k  of  daisies  just  then.  The  huly's  leather 
belt  was  tight,  and  the  Howers  SiM*mcHl  to  gaup  as  if 
they  hiul  got  into  (rorsets. 

This  was  the  huly  who  always  complained  of  the 
bn*ak fasts,  xuid  knew  how  often  every  gt*ntlemau  iu 
the  hotel  came  to  see  his  wife.  She  was  an  idle, 
pretty,  silly  thing ;  abntirmally,  one  might  hay  in- 
humanly, luxurious.  She  won;  thirty  tlumsand  dol- 
lars* wtirtli  4»f  diamonds,  U*cauM*  it  w«is  understood 
she  was  afianl  t4>  leave  them  in  the  liotid  riMima. 
She  gave  thrin*  dollars  to  the  sul)e»cription  for  Uie 
Fairharbor  widows  of  two  huuilretl  men  drowned 
last  year :  she  hail  ac4|uirvd  a  theory  that  oue  inust 
not  make  iiau|iers. 
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As  Helen  Ritter  struck  off  alone  through  the  fog, 
down  the  lane,  behind  the  wild-rose  thicket,  under  the 
willow-trees,  and  against  the  big  bowlders,  to  Mrs. 
Salt's  little,  old,  unpainted  cottage,  —  picturesquely 
gray,  and  i>roi>ortionally  damp,  —  she  was  tliinking 
neither  of  the  daisy  and  diamond  boarder,  nor  of  two 
hundred  drowned  fishermen,  nor  even  of  Ellen  Jane 
and  the  weekly  wash. 

So  far  as  her  thoughts  had  organization  rather 
than  pulp,  and  might  have  been  nautically  termed 
more  conscious  than  jelly-fish,  she  was  thinking  — 
still  in  that  same  amusing,  outside,  artistic  sense  — 
of  herself ;  looking  on,  as  she  looked  on  at  the  sum- 
mer people  and  the  fishermen,  with  an  unimpas- 
sioned,  critical  eye. 

Too  well  we  all  know  those  mad  or  inspired  mo- 
ments (generally  ours  on  dull  afternoons)  when  we 
seem  to  ratch  up  the  whole  of  life  at  a  handful,  jind 
fling  it  from  us  utterly  in  a  kind  of  scorn  that  may 
be  wholly  noble  or  trivial,  according  to  the  impulse 
of  the  motion  or  the  direction  of  tlie  .aim. 

She,  —  Helen  Kitter,  of  l^eacon  Street,  Bostony 
twenty-eight  years  old,  an  orphan,  a  Brahman  (rich, 
if  one  stopped  to  think  of  that),  and  a  beauty,  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  Church  and  the  Krain  Club,  subscriber 
to  the  Provident  Association,  and  stockholder  in  the 
Athenaeum,  fond  of  her  maid,  her  relatives,  her  bric-h- 
braCf  rnd  her  way,  —  walking  to  her  washer-woman's 
through  the  fog,  and  suffering  one  of  these  supreme 
moments,  could  have  flung  her  whole  personality 
into  Nirvana  or  the  ocean  by  one  sweep  of  her  white- 
clad  arm  that  day,  and  felt  well  rid  of  it  To  be 
sure,  nothing  had  happened. 
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That,  )>er)iii|iSy  was  the  truiible  ? 

**  I  am  a  ty)>e/'  said  the  young  wouiaii  aloud.  ^  I 
am  uothiiig  but  a  tyiN.*;  I  have  no  *u8e  nor  namo 
uor  fame '  under  tlie  sk'nis,  bt;yond  iitandiug  fur  the 
representative,  like  |)eo|ile  that  make  the  grou|Ni  in 
touribUi*  photographii.  1  may  thank  Heaven  if  I 
don*t  do  it  inartistically,  I  ttupiH>se ;  and  meanwhile 
pay  my  laundreHS.  1  wonder  why  i  keep  on  eoming 
to  Fairharlior  ?  " 

Why,  indeed  ?  Helen  Hitter  to  Helen  Hitter,  in 
the  scorn  of  Iter  heart  and  the  depth  of  it,  would 
give  no  answer  to  that  question,  but  hit  it  with  her 
tine,  C(N)1  look  as  she  would  any  other  social  in- 
truder, and  i»assed  it  by  uikju  the  other  side.  Ske 
was  young  for  life  to  have  voum  to  what  she  called 
it6  end. 

*'  Y«t  Um  ligbi  of  m  vboU  lir«  aim, 
WImd  iorm  ia  (Imm/* 

sang  the  musii^al  UKinlcr  in  the  hoUd  jKirlor  beyond 
the  roM*  thicket.  The  ea.st  wind  \nttv.  the  sound  over 
the  Uiwlders,  through  the  willow  bouglm,  driviug 
with  the  fog,  as  if  both  had  been  ghosts  from  the 
hidtlen  sea. 

Why  «*ling  to  the  old  spot  where  the  light  of  life 
liail  once  U*cn  kindled  and  cpienched  ?  Why  dog, 
like  a  spirit  unrclc4ised,  the  haunts  of  tliat  bleiuwd 
aiiti  aci'urscd  \it.dity  V  No,  n(».  She  could  r  .curse 
it :  no.  Whom  or  what  liail  she  to  curse  ?  Fate, 
)M*rhaps,  or  atvidcnt,  or  a  niairs  t4*riiblc  dullness  of 
iut4*lli'4't  U'ftiiA*  thi'  nature  of  th«*  woman  he  lo\eis  or 
her  iiwn  «lo(im,  or  her  own  *' way  ** — tlut  unlucky 
way  which  as  often  wrought  her  mischief  from  being 
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misunderstood  as  from  being  to  blame,  but  which 
was  none  the  less  likely  to  be  to  blame  for  that 


4( 


Tlie  mind  lias  a  thousand  eyes,*^ 


8«ang  the  summer  boarder  with  laboriously  acceler- 
ated emphasis,  for  the  gentlemen  had  come  in  from 
the  beach,  and  were  listening, 

*'  Tho  mind  him  a  thonsand  eyes. 
And  the  heart  bnt  one, 
Yot  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies. 
When  love  is  done/* 

"  Well,  there  I "  said  Ellen  Jane  Salt,  "  do  come  in 
out  of  this  thick  weather.  Fog 's  good  for  your  flan- 
wel  dress  ;  bleach  it  out ;  but  my  I  ain't  you  sloppy  ? 
You  got  drabbled  on  the  beach.  Just  you  step  up 
a^en  my  tubs  and  let  me  wash  out  that  hem  o'  your'n 
jest  as  you  be.  I  '11  stand  you  up  to  the  stove  after, 
and  dry  you  up  a  mite,  too,  and  iron  you  off,  and 
you'll  be  slick  Jis  ever.  Pity!  I  did  you  up  only 
last  Saturday,  you  know  —  There  I  I  'm  drove  to 
death,  but  I  can't  stand  seein'  good  washin'  spoiled 
like  that,  —  and  you,  too,  punctual  as  you  are  with 
the  price,  —  so  many  dozen,  and  so  late  in  the  season 
besides.  No ;  the  laces  was  n't  extry,  thank  you. 
I  'd  bo  ashamed  if  I  could  n't  do  a  bit  of  valingcens 
for  I/oil,  l^ut  there  I  I  was  up  till  two  o'clock  this 
mornin'  ironin'  Mrs.  Hannibal  P.  Harrowstone's 
fluted  nigh'gownds  (thread  lace,  every  scrap).  She 
had  six.  I  'm  drove  out  of  my  wits,  and  Rafc  had  to 
have  one  of  his  sjiells  at  three,  poor  little  fellow  I 
just  as  I  'd  got  a  snooze  in  my  close  atop  of  the  bed- 
spread, for  it  was  so  hot  with  the  heavy  ironin'  fire^ 
and  UB  so  near  the  cook-stove.    There  I '' 
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Ellen  Jane  Salt  was  a  little  woman,  thin  and  keen 
of  outline ;  the  kind  of  woman  sure  to  marry  a  large 
man,  and  ruK*  him  roundly.  Shu  had  very  bright 
blue  eyes, sunken  with  want  of  sleep;  and  the  eliisel- 
ing  of  care  aUmt  her  temples  and  her  mouth  told 
Umt  her  first  youth  IkuI  i>ass(*d  in  hand-U>>hand 
struggles  with  life,  from  which  middle  age  gave  no 
pros|>ect  of  ivleasing  her.  The  line  between  her  lijie 
indicated  that  natun*  had  given  her  a  sweet  temfiery 
which  cx|>cricnrt*  might  push  hard  now  and  then 
under  stress  of  circumstances.  She  had  what  it 
would  l)e  sutticient  to  call  a  busy  voice,  pitched  like 
the  American  feminine  voice  of  her  class,  but  with- 
out a  siirewish  note ;  on  the  whole,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  national  key,  what  might  lie  calletl  a 
motherly  or  wifely  voice.  She  h;ui  the  curious, 
watching  hnik  common  U)  the  wonuMi  of  Fairliarbor, 
ac<piiri*d  from  that  ol»S4*rvation  of  the  st»a  with  which 
tlie  summer  lio;irdcr  is  unfamiliar.  A  little  {Ui&ioua 
running  tlown  Ut  i\w  U^ach  n«)W,  or  the  wh:irf  thou, 
when  the  fog  sets  in ;  a  little  more  restless  climbing 
of  the  cliff  when  the  wind  rises;  this  |ieering  for  the 
dory  U*fure  dawn,  or  searching  for  the  sail  at  dusk, 
or  si*anning  the  headland  by  moonlighU  or  asking  the 
deuil  of  night  to  give  the  aliment  heaiMight  to  strain- 
ing eyes,  or  UMting  aUiut  over  the  «h)wns  in  the 
NovendM*r  gales  with  the  glass  which  tn*mliles  in  tiie 
aching  arm  ln*fon*  the  blank  hori/tui,  —  these  tilings, 
we  S4H%  give  optical  n*.nults  whi«'h  no  so<'ial  oculist 
has  di.ntiiu'tly  chi-s.^ilied.  For  the  re^t,  Kllen  Jane 
Salt  wore  a  navy  blue  calico  dreM»«  well  fitted  (by 
herself)  t«>  a  ple.i.^.int  figure,  and  tucke<l  up  over  the 
laps  under  a  gray  crash  waahiug  apnm,  on  which 
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she  wiped  her  steamed  and  dripping  hands  to  give 
Miss  Ritter  greeting.  There  was  a  strip  of  tourist's 
ruffling  in  the  neck  of  the  navy  bhie  calico,  and  the 
house,  like  the  mistress,  was  as  neat  as  a  honey- 
comb. One  might  almost  say,  without  straining  a 
point,  that  there  was  a  certain  poetry  in  her  avoca- 
tion ;  for  Ellen  Jane  Salt's  old  cottage  seemed  to  the 
chance  visitor  a  kind  of  temple  of  cleanliness.  The 
small  kitchen  was  sunny  and  sweet ;  and  despite  the 
disprojwrtion  of  the  ironing-table  and  stove  to  the 
environment,  the  only  litter  seemed  to  be  the  signs 
of  the  presence  of  children,  which  abounded.  Then 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mrs.  Salt  had  a 
*^'  ])arl()r."  AVhat  New-Englander  has  not  ?  Whether 
his  debts  be  paid  or  his  soul  saved  we  need  not  stop 
to  inquire ;  he  will  attend  to  that  presently ;  mean- 
while, a  jmrlor  or  die  I 

In  Mrs.  Salt's  parlor  was  a  carpet  of  a  high-art  pat- 
tern utulcr  reduced  conditions,  —  olive  green,  to  be 
Ruro,  playing  at  geometry  with  Indian  red,  and  sepia 
brown  and  black ;  it  was  «an  excellent  carpet,  and 
protcicted  by  a  strip  of  oil-cloth  nailed  across,  like  a 
little  plank  walk,  for  the  children  to  travel  over  to 
the  bedroom  beyond.  There  was  a  new  paper  on  the 
walls  of  the  parlor,  very  clean  and  very  gilt  (olive 
green,  of  course),  and  the  price  per  roll  such  a  trifle 
that  a  oodBsh  could  afford  it,  as  Mrs.  Salt  had  often 
said ;  the  papcrcr  being  Ellen  Jane  herself,  at  mid- 
night, after  a  day's  washing,  when  "he'*  was  asleep. 

In  the  ]iarlor  were  a  black  hsxircloth  sofa,  a  cen- 
tre-table with  a  red  cloth,  a  IHble,  a  copy  of  "  The 
Youth's  Companion,"  an  old  "  Harjier,"  and  a  pa- 
tent-medicine almanac  ^  a  chrome  called  "  Innocence 
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Asleep "  (presented  with  a  |x>uud  of  greeu  tea,  ruid 
siuco  framed  in  gilt),  and  a  framed  photograph  of 
Raf^;  but  when  wo  come  to  Haf^  — 

Meanwhile,  in  the  ^tarlor  there  was  also  '*  an  in- 
strument'' Mrs.  Salt  luul  privutidy  meant  it  to  be 
a  piano ;  but  Mr.  Salt  had  a  bail  year  liaddoekiug, 
and  that  overgrown  ambition  was  silently  set  aside. 
At  any  rate,  it  w;i8  an  instrument  It  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  one  trailed  it  a  moliHleon  or  a  cabinet 
organ,  or  whatever  you  please ;  the  musical  future  of 
the  Salt  family  Wiis  thus  assuretl.  In  a  narrower 
personal  s(;nse  the  instrument  was  intended  for 
Emma  Kliza,  who  took  music  lessons  in  pros|M*rous. 
seasons,  and  playetl  —  to  Kaf^.  Kmma  Eliza  was  the' 
oldest  daughter,  and  Kaf^  was  the  youngest  son. 
Mrs.  Salt  had  six  children  —  two  babies.  liaf^  wan 
a  cripple. 

''  Was  n*t  that  Mrs.  Hannilial  P.  Harrowstone 
oomin'  up  the  l»i*;u'li  alongside  of  you  ?  "  liegan  Mrs. 
Salt  promptly.  She  iron(*«l  sis  she  Udketl,  nudging 
small  ceiviuouy  of  Mi:ki  iiitt4*r,  who  w;is  an  old  cus- 
tomer, and  reg-anled  tpiite  'jla  one  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  Saltan  irons  thuni)RMl  when  she  was  tired  or  ex* 
cited,  though  ithe  w«mld  liave  you  understand  sht^ 
knew  how  U}  iron  scientifically  and  silently,  and  no 
fuss  aliout  it     Ti>-night  she  thum|MHl  a  good  de:d. 

**  She  *s  a  giMid  eu.«>t4>mer,  Mni.  llanniUd  1*.  Hur- 
rowntone.  Hut  then^ !  When  I  i*ount  the  yanhi 
and  yanls  on  her  }iettieoiits  —  dollar  a  yanl,  every 
mite  of  it — ami  her  nigh'gownds  §oHd  [thump] 
valingeen.s,  you  mi^ht  ii;iy,  and  them  di'mon's 
[thump],  and  lieettea  for  M'jlV**.  goi*s  so  fast  at 
twenty-five  cents    a  pound  durin*  his  S|>clls;    and 
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there!  [thump].  Why,  Miss  Ritter,  I  did  up  one 
dress  for  that  woman  last  week  would  ha'  paid  our 
rent  for  a  whole  year,  by  the  Sassinfras  Bitters  Al- 
manac ;  and  lUram  so  sharp  on  his  rent,  too,  luck  or 
none  ;  an'  if  a  man  makes  eighty  dollars  to  his  trip, 
or  eight  cents,  it 's  all  the  same  to  Biram  come  rent- 
day.  But  there  I  that 's  fishin'.  I  ain't  complainin', 
and  thanks  to  mercy  I  can  stand  at  the  wash-tub 
day  an'  night  for  'em  long 's  there 's  anything  to 
wash.  Six  weeks  ain't  much,  now,  is  it  ?  Pretty 
short  season ;  and  no  more  for  a  woman  to  do  in 
Fairharbor  rest  of  the  year  than  there  is  for  a  clam. 
We  're  like  'em,  I  guess  —  just  stick  in  the  sand  and 
stay  there.  But  there  I  I  ain't  complainin'  either; 
find  six  -children  do  want  a  sight  of  things  from 
Janooary  to  Janooary,  as  you  'd  know,  if  you'd  ever 
had  one ;  and  Ilafb  "  — 

"  Baf^  looks  ]>alo,  I  thought,"  interposecl  Miss 
Hitter,  glancing  into  the  "  parlor,"  where  a  little, 
bent  figure  sat  in  a  high,  padded  chair  by  the  win- 
dow. 

The  child  had  a  delicate  face,  refined  by  suffering, 
and  a  singiilarly  sweet  mouth ;  he  had  long  blond 
hair,  which  fell  over  his  face  as  he  stooped.  There 
were  no  other  children  visible,  except  the  baby, 
asleep  in  the  crib  or  cradle  at  the  little  cripple's 
feet.  Now  and  then  the  boy  jogged  the  cradle  with 
his  foot,  as  he  bent  over  his  work  or  play. 

"  It 's  your  scrap-book,"  said  Mrs.  Salt,  in  a  low 
voice  —  "that  one  you  gave  him  with  the  chromos 
and  magazines  when  you  come  in  June.  You  never 
see  such  a  sight  of  comfort  as  that  child  gets  out  o' 
them  things  —  bless  your  soul    for  it !    It 's  the 
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prettinesM  that  pleiises  him.  The  IxniriU'ni  give  him 
money  soiuetiineSy  but  lie  doirt  )»uy  the  buiiie  utU*ii- 
tion  to  it —  it  ain't  that,  you  know.  Tlierv'^  a  kind 
of  prfttiness  about  Kaf^  —  like  the  hulies  and  geu- 
tiemen  1  do  for.  He  ain't  like  a  ti:»herni;ui,  lUif^ 
aiu%  and  ho  sweet  of  his  tem|)er  in  all  his  si>elUi. 
Now  last  night  never  a  word.  His  father  and  lue 
hate  to  see  Kate  suffer/' 

'*  I  saw  I  lenry  on  the  U^ach  just  now/'  ol)8i*rvi*d 
Miss  Uitter,  lucking  up  by  the  stove,  as  she  was 
bidden,  to  dry  her  white  flannel  dress  hem  after 
Mrs.  Halt's  professional  treatment  thereof.  Tho 
young  laily  hail  <piite  dignity  enough  even  for  this 
awkwanl  and  exetHnlingly  warm  |K>sition,  and 
seemed  to  fill  the  little  house  with  a  kind  of  splt^n- 
dor  —  distant,  uncomprehending,  accidental  —  like 
that  gift  of  the  S4!ra|HlMM>k.  She  thought  too  little 
about  them  Ui  know  when  she  did  the  right  thing 
by  jioor  |ieople,  until  they  t4>hl  her.  She  did  not 
misUike  her  Uiste  for  her  principles,  though  they 
Sometimes  might.  **  I  s;iw  Henry/' said  Miss  Kil- 
ter, in  her  afTuble  t4>ne,  that  the  washer-woman  did 
not  always  distinguish  from  |H*rsonal  friendshi|). 
'^  He  was  going  off  in  the  dory  after  thcjtie  lU*n/ine 
child rt*n  that  always  gta  lost  foggy  days.  I  thought 
he  was  pretty  juitient,  though  he  hail  Ui  have  his 
•ay  aUmt  it.  All  the  chihlnMi  wen*  with  him,  I  lie- 
lie  ve,  —  Tom  ami  Sue  ami  the  biggi*r  liaby  and  tlie 
rvst" 

"There  ain't  any  rc.st  except  Kmma  Kliza,"  cor- 
rvctiHl  the  iiitithcr.  **  Six  ih  enough,  graci«ms  knows 
—  and  hh<' *.H  gone  home  with  Mrs.  HanniUiI  1*.  Har- 
rowstiine*:^  w.u»h,  what   there  is  ready  of  it.     Yei, 
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tliere  's  that  about  Henry  Salt,  I  will  say ;  he  '11  do 
anything,  but  he 's  got  to  have  his  say.  Him  and 
mo  we  have  words  sometimes.  I  'm  always  sorry 
for  it  afterward.  I  never  mean  to.  He  says  he 
don't  mean  to  nither.  But  there  I  men-folks  is  men- 
folks,  not  to  say  anything  of  women.     Nigh  as  1  can 

»  make  out,  the  Lord  made  men-folks  to  be  contrary  ; 

'  but  sakes  I  if  you  love  'em,  what 's  the  odds  ? 
You  've  only  got  a  bigger  chance  to  do  for  'em,  and 
mother  'em  up.  They  're  a  kind  of  boys,  men  are, 
and  have  to  be  mothered  up  somehow  by  their 
women.  They  need  pettin'  and  fussin'  and  strokin' 
the  right  way,  and  hear  jest  how  they  feel  when 
they  're  a  mito  sick,  «and  fuss  over  'cm  as  if  yqu 
s'posed  they  was  dangerous,  j\nd  not  to  say  nothin' 
when  you're  ten  times  worse  yourself  —  that's  men. 
I  don't  say  I  don't  have  my  tempers  out  myself — 
like  an  influenzy,  got  to  come  —  sometimes.  But 
there  !  I  'vc  got  a  good  husband,  dear.  Nor  there 
ain't  a  stiddier,  nor  solwrer,  nor  better,  goes  to  the 
Banks  from  Fairharlwr  year  in,  year  out.  I  'm  very 
fond  of  Henry.  We  've  had  a  happy  life,  me  and 
Henry." 

"  A  happy  life  ?  " 

Miss  Hitter  looked  about  the  fisherman's  cottage ; 
at  the  small  rooms  crowded  with  the  signs  of  sur- 
plus life  and  harassing  economies ;  at  the  sober, 
sleeping  baby,  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  in  a 
hard  season,  and  bore  the  inheritance  of  poverty  and 
anxiety  in  the  lines  of  his  unconscious  face ;  at  the 
crippled  lx)y  stooping  in  the  window  against  the  dull 
square  of  light  made  by  tlie  conflict  of  the  fog  and 
dusk  beyond ;  at  the  nervous  motions  of  the  tired 
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woman  at  ilio  ironing-Uilile.  VA\iM\  Jaiio  Bait  did 
not  |KUU}  for  u  heruine,  but  she  \\\ki\  aclie.s  enough  and 
ailuientd  enouf^h  to  have  put  Miss  iCitU^r  or  Mi-s. 
HanniUil  P.  Harrowstone  under  treatment  from  a 
fashionable  physieian  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Any 
huly  who  felt  as  sho  did  would  have  gone  to  bed. 
The  tisherm:ui's  wife  washed  and  ironed;  thus  Kaf^ 
had  beef-tea  —  and  the  instrument  Somehow  even 
the  instnuuent  did  not  make  the  Hsherimin^s  cottage 
teem  on  aboile  of  luxury.  "1  can  always  sell  it,'* 
Mrs.  Salt  said,  when  approached  by  gcMnl  sociolo- 
gists on  the  snbjiH!t  of  this  extrav;^;uni*4^  **It'a 
good  pro|ierty  ;  it  kee|>s  the  childrtMi  U\  home  even- 
ings;  and  Uafe  —  why,  I  gut  it  for  liufe.*^ 

The  washer-woman  stood  straight  at  her  ironing- 
table,  and  lifted  her  hea«l  as  she  fulhtwed  Heleu 
Hitter's  hM)k  aliout  the  cottage,  on  whose  s|iarse  com- 
forts the  ailvancing  dusk  was  setting  heavily. 

•*  V'es,*'  she  said,  very  gently,  *•  Henry  and  me  hare 
had  a  happy  lite  —  him  a  fisherman,  me  a  washer- 
woman —  six  children  —  and  iCafe  —  and  iKM>r. 
Well,  there  !  thert^  *s  lieen  times  |KMir  4hin*t  May  it  — 
and  hard.  It's  Ix^eu  pretty  hard.  Hut  yuu  si'e,  my 
dear,  me  and  Henry  iikt  each  other.  I  sup|M>se  that 
makes  a  ddference/' 

**  It  mu.st  mak4'  a  difTrrenee/'  re|M*at4Ml  Miss  Hitter 
dn*arily.  She  \seht  abruptly  into  the  darkening  lor- 
kir,  kiss4'd  the  rripplinl  child  u|M»n  the  ftiivhead,  said 
tome  little  pli*a.tant  thing  t4i  him,  ;ind  came  restlessly 
Uju'V.  Kali' (liiuU-d  di}\iu  liuiii  bin  high  chair  labo- 
rioufily,  t<M»k  up  hiH  (  lutih,  and  iollowtnl  her.  His 
mother  Wits  lighting  the  keroMMie  lam|k,  and  the  fioor 
|4ace  lea|ied  suddenly  into  color.    Hafc  pulled  at  thft 
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navy  blue  calico  dress.  The  washer-woman  snatched 
bfF  her  wet  crash  apron,  and  drew  the  little  fellow  — 
alas !  never  perhaps  to  be  too  big  a  fellow  for  his 
mother's  lap  —  into  her  arms.  The  ironing-table  and 
the  clothes-basket  and  a  wash-tub  of  rinsing  clothes 
closed  into  the  i>erspective  of  this  plain  picture ; 
and  Rafe's  crutch,  where  it  had  fallen  in  the  fore- 
•ground,  reminded  Miss  Ritter  somehow  of  the  staff 
in  the  little  St.  John  scenes  that  we  all  know. 

"The  Madonna — of  the  Tubs,"  she  murmured. 

«  What,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Rafe. 

"There!  there!"  said  the  Madonna;  "go  and 
watch  for  f«ather,  Rafo."  She  handed  him  his  crutch 
with  her  kiss — a  half-savage  kiss,  like  that  of  some 
wild,  thwarted  maternal  thing  —  and  the  child 
limped  eagerly  away. 

"  lie  must  have  found  them  Benzine  children  by 
this  time,"  M  rs.  Salt  ran  on,  taking  to  her  irons  ag^in 
nervously.  "  Rut,  fact  is,  I  'm  never  easy  in  my 
mind  when  Henry  's  in  thick  weather,  not  even  off- 
shore. It's  hard  being  a  womfin  in  Fairharbor.  Our 
minister  said,  says  he,  when  he  first  come  to  town 
he  noticed  all  the  women-folks  called  it '  the  dread- 
ful sea.'  I  guess,  come  to  think  of  it,  we  do  —  jest 
as  you'd  say  'Monday  moniin', '  or  *cx)ld  weather,' 
and  never  take  notice  of  your  words.  You  see,  I  'm 
kind  o'  down  to-night,  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Ritter. — 
Yes,  Rafe,  watch  for  papa,  dear.  He'll  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  doesn't  see  Rafe  first.  —  I  wouldn't 
tell  the  child  just  yet.  You  see,  his  father 's  got  to 
go  to  the  Hanks.  Rafe  hates  to  have  liis  father  go  to 
the  Ranks.  He  worries.  We  thought  we  'd  get  along, 
—for    me    and  Rafe  do  worry  so,  —  but  Henry's 
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had  an  awful  |KX>r  season  ofT-shorc.  lie  thinks 
lie's  got  to  go.  He  uiii't  made  but  twenty-two 
dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  this  summer.  It*8 
safer  off-shore,  take  it  all,  thcmgh  it's  Uid  enougli. 
Miss  Hitter,  fix  it  as  you  will.  It  was  off-shore  hij 
boat  keeleil  over,  eight  years  ago  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, not  more  'n  two  miles  off  the  light  —  him  and 
Job  Ely  and  IVter  Salt  and  William  X.  Salt  went 
down  in  a  S(|u;dl,  and  1  M  been  nervous  all  chiy ;  so 
when  it  struck  1  got  the  glass,  ami  took  Emma 
Elizii —  fur  she  was  little  then,  but  my  oldest  bom, 
and  all  I  hail  to  s|K*ak  to  that  would  understand  — - 
and  me  an«l  Km  ma  Kliza  we  walked  over  tlie  downs, 
and  over  the  ilowns,  blowed  aliout  agen  the  wind, 
with  the  glass,  and  st<Mid  watehin' ;  and,  my  gracious 
Goil,  Miss  Kittcr,  1  saw  that  tliere  boat  go  down  be- 
fore my  livin'  eyi:s  !  ** 

It  was  an  old  story,  t4>ld  t4)  how  many  neighbors 
aiul  '"  sumnuT  |mhi|»U*  ''  how  many  times  !  Init  at  this 
fioint  tlu*  ti>hi*ruKurs  wife  g;is|M'<l  and  blanched. 
She  U'jul  never  Ummi  able  t«i  finish  it ;  eaeh  time  she 
thought  bhe  shouhl.  She  U>ok  u|>  her  ilat-inms  has- 
tily, for  MMldihg  tears  wen*  dropping  on  Mrs.  Hanni- 
bal r.  Harrowbt4»ne*s  flut4*<l  skirt. 

'*  He  h^i.-tted  on  io  tin?  ki*«'l,  her  liott4im  upmost,'' 
she  H;iid,  in  a  hi^er  voire,  *' and  tliey  all  h'istiHl  on 
and  held,  ami  a  bindM*r  s4>htM)ui*r  fnmi  Maine  eome 
along  full  ran\;4>,  but  it  t«N)k  an  4*t4*riial  puniiihment, 
lookin*  through  tin*  gl.i>M,  to  get  litr  h^ung  to  and 
dory  off.  Ibit  th«v  u.u*  .H;ived — him  aiul  Job  Ely 
and  l'et4*r  Salt  and  William  \.  Salt  —  and  him;  but 
they  lookeil  like   flies  Udtirt*  my  eyes,  for  the 
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broke  over  'em,  aiul  they  kep'  a-slippin',  and  bo  me 
and  Emma  Eliza  put  down  the  glass  and  come  home 
and  set  down ;  and  Emma  Eliza  made  me  a  cup  of 
tea  —  for  I  was  that  gone,  and  her  so  little  to  do  for 
me.  And  there  we  set,  for  we  could  n't  do  nothin' 
till  he  come  home  at  five  minutes  past  nine  o'clock, 
bustin'  open  the  door  —  so !  — drippin'  wet,  and  pale 
as  his  own  cor^yse,  and  I  says,  '  Henry !  Henry  I ' 
and  he  says,  '  Nelly  Jane ! '  and  we  says  no  more,  for 
someways  we  could  n't  do  it    But  Emma  Eliza  cried 

—  for  she  used  to  bellow,  that  child  did,  when  she 
was  little  —  enough  to  wake  last  year's  mackerel 
catch,  and  then  she  made  her  father's  tea,  for  1  was 
that  gone;  and  you  see,  Miss  Hitter,  it  was  next 
month  Rafo  was  born,  and  he  was  bom,  my  dear  — 
as  he  is." 

"Marm,  I  don't  see  my  fa — ther,"  interrupted 
Rafo,  in  his  gentle,  drawling  voice,  from  the  open 
front  door. 

"  And  so,  as  I  says,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Salt,  more 
briskly,  "fishin'  is  fishin',  off-shore  or  no.  But  I 
have  n't  no  confidence  in  the  Grand  Banks.  I  wish 
my  huskind  had  n't  got  to  go  tliis  fall.  I  ain't  any 
time  to  l)c  nervous,  but  there's  always  time  to  see 
things.  You  know,  yon  see  him  so,  before  your 
eyes,  all  sorts  of  ways,  when  he 's  that  far  from  you 

—  fogs,  or  a  gale,  or  a  squall  —  drownin'  mostly,  and 
callin'  Jifter  you,  if  you're  his  wife  and  have  always 
done  for  liim.  Even  a  headache  he  'd  run  to  you 
about.  And  to  stand  here  ironin',  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  him  mayl)e  "  — 

"Mann,"  called  llafe,  "I  see  my  fa — ther  I  I 
see  my  fa — ther !  " 
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'*  Well,  tberti  ! "  cricnl  Ellen  Jane  Salt,  putting 
down  hi*r  irons  treniemlously.  She  blutthed  like  a 
girl,  and  IniKtloil  about,  *'  picking  up "  beru  and 
there,  and  hurrying  to  fry  the  cod  for  8up|icr. 
She  almost  forgot  her  young  lady  custouier,  who 
was  glail  just  then  to  slip  away. 

On  the  way  down  the  lane  she  met  the  tisbermaii 
amd  bifl  children  hurrying  home;  but  in  the  diibk 
they  |Kissed  with  a  pleasant,  neighborly  nod.  Misji 
Kitti>r  was  s^ul,  and  Henry  Salt  was  hungry;  so  she 
with  her  kindly  **  Well,  Henry!"  and  he  with  bin 
civil  **  ir  are  yer,  Miss  Kitti*r  */ "  went  their  wayB. 
It  so  bapiiened  from  one  triHing  cause  and  another 
—  she  was  cuilkMl  to  Boston  earlier  than  usual,  and 
what  not  —  that  this  was  the  last  time  she  s|Mike  to 
the  good  fellow  that  season,  as  she  afterwanl  n>> 
memberetl. 

She  turnetl  in  the  dark  lane,  and  watched  the 
group  scrambling  home  in  their  happy-go-lucky 
fashion  —  Henry  rode  the  bigger  baby  (he  was 
known  in  the  Salt  f;unily  as  ''  the  other  baby '') 
pigliack  all  the  way ;  Sue  and  Tommy  trudged  and 
toddletl,  snatching  at  his  oil-elothes,  which  were  wet 
and  slipiietl  from  their  little  round  red  hands. 

Henry  Salt  sang,  as  he  carried  **tlie  other  baby,'' 
a  snaU'h  of  a  sailor's  song  Miss  Kitter  had  never 
beard  before :  — 

**  Ciiv«  iIm  hum!  %imm 

To  Uuw  Um  tuiku  (Xowm.** 

I'ast  the  niM*  thicket,  by  the  great  bowlder,  diui, 
in  the  daik  and  tlic  now  drenching  fog,  man  and 
children,  pu!»hiiig  merrily  home,  uuule  one  confused 
gruui>,  like  a  centaur  or  a  torso  to  the  watcher's  eye^ 
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The  cottage  door  was  wide  open.  What  a  splen- 
dor of  light  leai^ed  out  I  AVas  it  only  tliat  kerosene 
lamp  upon  the  ironing-table  ?  How  it  beat  back 
the  crawling  fog,  which  made  as  if  it  would  enter 
first,  and  was  denied. 

"  Give  the  wind  time/* 

rang  the  fisherman's  happy  bass. 

From  outside,  through  the  door,  one  could  see 
clearly  and  far.  All  the  little  house  seemed  to  lean 
out  to  draw  tlicm  in  ;  the  sweet,  tidy,  homely  tilings 
grew  gilded  and  glorious,  and  hiul  a  look  as  if  they 
stirred ;  even  the  instrument  could  be  seen  deep  in 
tlie  parlor,  with  the  reduced  high-art  i)ai)er.  In  the 
doorway,  once  again,  the  Madonna  of  the  Tubs  had 
found  that  fine,  unconscious  attitude  —  half  stoop- 
ing to  take  Rafo,  who  had  stood  too  long  upon  his 
little  cnitch.  lie  put  up  his  hand  and  stroked  her 
chock. 

"  Oh,  marm,  I  've  got  my  f^i* — ther  ! " 

"  Give  the  wind  time 

To  blow  the  man  down/* 

sang  Henry  Salt.  Laughing,  he  snatched  and 
kissed  the  child  —  the  mother  too,  perhaps.  Down 
there  in  the  dark  wet  lane  Miss  Ritter  could  not  see, 
or  her  eyes  failed  her  somehow. 

For  a  moment  the  group  stood  in  the  open  door  in 
a  kind  of  glory.  Then  Emma  Eliza  came  in,  and, 
putting  down  her  empty  clothes-basket,  and  going 
straight  to'  the  instrument,  began  —  it  seemed  that 
Raf^  asked  —  to  play.  A  waltz,  perhaps  ?  A  min- 
strel melody  ?  Some  polka  learned  of  the  music- 
teacher?     A  merry  ditty  flung  at  fate  and  dashed 
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at  life  and  death,  l)otwe(*ii  wlioso  equal  mysteries 
these  |K)or  souls  w rem- hod  thrir  bruve  and  scuuty 
happiness  ?  My  nuisical  friend  —  no.  Kninta  Kliza 
sang  a  hymn.  She  sang  that  venerable  Sunday- 
school  jin^'le  known  as  **  Pull  for  the  Shore." 

Hafe  joined  in  it  sweetly,  leaning  on  his  cruti*h. 
His  mother  sang  it  shrilly  while  she  frietl  the  eo<L 
Henry  Siilt  sang  it  merrily  while  he  hung  his  oil* 
clothes  on  the  nail  Udiind  the  door.  Sue  and 
Tommy  and  the  other  baby  sang  it  anyhow ;  ajul 
the  baby  in  the  erib  waked  up  and  stretched  hin 
arms  out  to  the  instrument 

'*  Pull  far  tli«  ftliorv,  Mulur,  pull  fur  Um  Aat%  I 
II«nh1  nut  tlui  rulltng  w»tqs,  but  ImimI  Ui  Um  o«rl 
Pull  fur  lliu  sliurv,  sailor,  pull  fur  Um  altor*  I  ** 

Then  the  door  sliut  suddenly ;  the  Miulonna  was 
blotte<l  from  sight;  bhickness  replacetl  the  sweet 
and  homely  halo ;  only  the  voices  of  the  fisher-|MH>- 
ple,  expressing  what  they  knew  of  happiness  in  tho 
sombn\  siMTetl  words  that  held  the  tern>r  and  tho 
danger  of  the  so;!,  echoed  faintly  down  the  dark  and 
DOW  dehert4«d  lane. 

**  If  this  were  a  story  in  need  of  a  heroine,"  said 
Helen  Kitter  as  she  turned,  **  it  is  a  vacant  i»ositioii 
which  I  bhcmhl  not  be  aske<l  to  lill.  And  yet  I  'd 
be  my  washer-woman  to  be  "  — 

To  blow  fur  tbo  •hors.'* 

rang  out  the  gruff  Ijoss  voice  that  wind  and  weather 
had  nmglirned  in  shouting  **Ship  ahoy!'*  For 
Henry  had  niu.nieally  forgotten  himself,  as  will  be 
seen,  ami  Hnuiia  Kliza,  at  the  im»trumeuty  camo  to  a 
ssverv  halt  to  set  him  straight 
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Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  William  X.  Salt  it 
would  never  have  happened. 

TcVinyson,  I  think,  or  it  might  well  be,  has  sketched 
a  seaiK)rt  town  in  one  line  which  runs  :  — 

"  And  almost  all  tlio  Tillage  had  one  name.** 

The  fishing  town  of  Fairharbor  was  generously  fur- 
nished with  the  appropriate  name  of  Salt.  There 
Were  great  Salts  and  small  Salts,  rich  and  poor  Salts, 
drunk  and  8ol)er  Salts,  Salts  making  money  in  the 
co^mting-rooms  and  Salts  earning  it  ui>ou  the  wharves, 
Salts  in  the  fish  firms  and  Salts  before  the  mast  — 
Abraham  L.  Salt,  for  instance,  who  owned  the 
schooner  (herself  Abby  E.  Salt  by  name),  and  Wil- 
liam X.  Salt  and  Peter  Salt  and  Henry  Salt,  who 
sailed  in  her  to  the  Grand  Banks,  after  the  golden- 
rod  and  the  summer  people  were  gone,  when  tliere 
were  no  Japanese  umbrellas,  and  nolxxly  screamed 
at  the  snails,  when  there  was  no  washing  by  the 
dozen  to  be  had,  and  only  now  and  then  a  letter  from 
Miss  Hitter — in  November,  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, when  the  weather  had  turned  cold  and  the  wind 
blew  from  the  north. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  a  reason  for  the  un- 
pleasant in  ourselves  in  causes  outside  of  ourselves, 
and  yet,  in  spit^  of  this  calm,  proverbial  philosophy, 
it  is  probably  true  that  if  it  had  not  l)cen  for  William 
X.  Salt  it  would  never  have  hajipened.  At  least 
Ellen  Jane  said  so,  and  will  say  so  to  her  dying  day. 
For  from  whatever  cause  —  divine,  diabolic,  or  hu- 
man—  whether  Ixjcause  AVilliam  X.  Salt  treated 
Henry,  or  because  Henry  allowed  William  X.   to 
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treat  bim,  or  because  Heaven  |»ermitted  or  bell  de- 
creed —  tlie  truth  remains  tliat  Henry  and  Ellen  Jane 
Salt)  like  many  another  wedded  |>air  loving  less  tlian 
they,  like  many  aiiotlier  loving  even  more  than  they, 
quarreled ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  tliat  they  quar- 
reled the  night  tliat  Henry  sttt  sail  in  the  Abby  E. 
Salt,  with  William  X.  and  I'eter  and  Job  Ely  and 
the  other  fellows  —  ten  in  all,  for  the  (Jraiid  Hanka 
of  Newfoundland. 

William  X.  Salt  had  given  him  the  whiskey,  for, 
aa  I  say,  it  wsis  turning  cold,  ami  the  wiml  blew  bit- 
terly from  the  north,  and  the  men  had  worked  Ull 
they  were  fretted  and  chilled,  getting  their  tra|>8  and 
trawla  aboanl.  Now  Henry  Wtis  a  sidier  man,  for  the 
most  |)art,  and  m(*aut  to  kiH'p  so ;  or  his  wife  mt^aiit 
to  keep  him  so,  which  is  much  tin*  same  thing;  and 
I  should  libel  him  were  1  to  say  that  he  came  home 
to  supfier  drunk.  He  was  not  ilrunk.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  w;is  not  soUrr.  In  |ioint  of  fact,  ho 
was  what  may  U*  iharitably  ralh^l  Si'usitivo  to  liq- 
uor, owing  ti)  some  iKLvsiiig  familiarity  of  the  nervous 
system  with  its  ctTert^  in  early  y^iuth  \  and  it  took 
little  enough  to  make  it  dear  that  he  liail  better  have 
taken  none  at  all.  As  a  rule,  Henry  nH!i>gniied  this 
physiological  fiu>t.  That  Novcndicr  night  he  was 
oold  and  tired  and  *'down/'  and  William  X.,  who 
was  soU*r  siimetimes,  but  m>  stddom  that^  by  the  law 
of  chances,  this  could  hardly  have  lM*4*n  one  of  the 
times,  was  uiovinI  to  tn*at  at  the  wrong  moment  or 
in  the  wrong  way  ;  and  if  Henry  hail  tiken  a  little 
leas,  or  even  a  little  mon*,  and  inime  homo  to  his 
wife  drunk,  it  might  not  have  hapiienctl,  wo  must 
admit|  for  he  was  jolly  and  silly  when  ho  was  drunk  | 
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but  lie  got  only  so  far  na  the  cross  stage,  and  cross  ho 
was  -|—  it  need  not  be  denied  —  to  Ellen  Jane. 

What  was  it  all  about  ?  What  is  it  ever  all  about» 
when  two  who  love  each  other  dearer  than  any  great 
thing  on  earth  fall  sharp  asunder  because  of  some 
little  one  —  too  little  to  find  ?  The  pity  of  love  is 
that  it  is  given  to  small  creatures :  let  us  not  forget 
that  itself  is  great. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  door  that  slammed ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  coffee  that  did  not  settle ;  it  may  be  that 
the  baby  cried,  or  the  chowder  burned  their  tongues, 
or  somel>ody  upset  the  milk  pitcher,  or  the  lamp 
smoked,  or  the  ironing  fire  was  burning  coal  too  fast, 
or  the  barberry  sauce  (brought  out  to  honor  the  occa- 
sion) had  not  enough  molasses  in  it,  or  the  griddle- 
cakes  did  not  come  fast  enough,  or  there  was  a  draught 
somewhere  —  who  could  say  ?  Neither  of  these  mar- 
ried lovers,  porhai).s,  after  it  was  all  over.  Less  than 
any  one  of  those  almost  invisible  causes  has  broken 
hearts  and  homes  before,  and  will,  world  without 
end,  till  lovers  learn  the  infinite  preciousness  of 
love,  and  human  si)eech  is  guarded  like  human  chas- 
tity. 

In  short,  then  and  there,  on  the  night,  on  the 
hour  of  their  separation,  Henry  and  Ellen  Jane  Salt 
"came  to  words." 

She  had  been  crying  all  d.ay,  poor  woman,  because 
ho  had  to  go.  She  dreaded  a  Novemlwr  voyage  in- 
telligently anil  insanely.  Kafc  had  cried  too,  but  he 
hid  in  the  ])arlor  to  do  it.  The  rliildren  were  all 
sol)cr  except  the  baby  and  the  other  baby.  The 
house  was   illuminated  —  there  w^ere  two  kerosene 
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lamps  and  tlie  lantern.  All  Henry's  mending 
tearfully  and  exfjuitfitely  done.  There  had  been  fresh 
doughnuts  frieil,  and  a  Bquash  pie  (extraTagantly) 
made  to  please  him.  Emma  Eliza,  at  the  instrumeot^ 
played  the  *' Sweet  Hy-and-l>y.'*  Her  mother  was 
dressed  in  her  best  calico,  —  a  new  one  never  at  the 
wash-tub,  one  of  those  chocolate  jNittems  with 
strong-minded  Howers  that  women  fancy,  HesTea 
and  the  designers  know  why.  Her  hair  was  brushed 
and  her  collar  frt*sh,  and  she  hail  looke<l  as  pretty  as 
a  pink,  {MNir  thing,  dashing  away  the  tears  when  he 
eame  in ;  n^aily  for  all  the  little  feminine  arts  Uiat 
make  men  cln^erful  at  the  cost  of  women's  nerve  and 
courage. 

Then  it  liap|H'iied,  —  whatever  it  was,  —  and  the 
glow  went  out  of  her  face  ;is  the  gloom  gatliered  on 
his,  and  that  swcc*t  liK>k  aUuit  her  mouth  settled 
away,  and  the  sinoiilderiiig  tin;  burned  up  slowly 
from  n  gn*at  depth  in  her  hiiiiken,  tinsl  blue  eyes; 
aiul  with  a  liivakiiig  heart  she  blanietl  him;  aiul 
with  a  iKirbaiouH  tongue  he  adniinnl  her;  and  their 
Worth|  ran  um  hi^li  us  their  nerves  were  stniiiKMl ; 
and  lMH*aus«*  they  loved  earh  other  tlearly  every 
harsh  wi»rd  they  Haiti  semehed  them  like  coals  of 
white  tins  <*n  whieh  one  |M)urM  more  to  cover  up 
the  blaze ;  aiitl  U*eause  they  wen*  man  and  wife,  and 
more  t4»  e;u-li  other  than  all  the  world  U^sideii,  Uiey 
said,  eoi'h  to  vM-h,  Iiitt4'ily  diushing  4»ut  blind  words, 
wh:it  neith«T  would  \\:i\r  t^M  iu  friend  or  neighlior 
for  vi*/v  hliaiue*.^  i»ak«* ;  and  H4>  it  eame  uUmt  tliat  on 
this  night  they  wen*  in  high  teui|M»r,  tlian  which 
Done  had  U*eu  really  shar|»er,  |)i*rlia|is,  in  all  tbeil 
wedded  lives. 

J 
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''There  is  something  always  wrong  about  this 
house,  curse  it ! "  cried  the  man  whom  William  X. 
Salt  had  treated. 

"There's  notliing  wrong  in  this  house  but  him 
that 's  setting  sail  from  it,"  cried  the  woman  whom 
the  man  had  scolded. 

They  were  fla«liing  words,  —  up  and  out  and  over, 

—  and,  had  it  fared  differently  with  them,  at  an- 
other time  a  sob  and  a  kiss  would  have  met  above 
the  ashes  of  the  sorry  scene,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  end,  and  peace  to  it. 

But  the  Abby  E.  Salt  weighed  anchor  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  was  quarter  past  seven  when  Henry 
pushed  back  from  the  half-eaten  supper,  and  took  up 
his  old  hat  to  go.  He  had  over  a  mile  to  walk,  and 
a  ferry  to  catcli,  and  what  not  to  do  :  he  was  already 
late.  There  was  no  time  to  let  the  sweet  waters  of 
repentance  conic  to  the  flood.  He  bade  the  children 
good-by  sullenly,  kissed  llafo,  cond,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  pushed  open  the  door.  He  said  he  must 
hunt  up  Job  Ely,  and  so  saying,  and  saying  no  more 
than  this,  he  went  out  of  the  house.  He  did  not 
look  at  his  wife. 

Her  pretty,  weary  face  had  flushed  a  dangerous 
scarlet  during  the  scene  which  had  passed.  Now  it 
turned  a  dreadful  white.  She  stood  quite  still.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  more  moral  power  to  move  after 
the  man  than  an  unsouglit  girl  or  a  woman  repulsed. 
Her  whole  feminine  nature  was  quivering  pitifully. 
Wlicn  a  man  is  rough  with  a  woman  he  forgets  that 
he  liurts  two  creatures,  —  the  human  and  the  woman, 

—  and  that  he  hurts  the  second  niore  than  it  can 
hurt  himself  by  just  so  much  as  the  essence  of  the 
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fciiiinino  nature  in  a  fact  8U|M;riiii|M)scHl  u|Mm  the 
hiiiiiaii.  Hut  lis  Die  uiysti^ry  ut  tliis  kuowUnlge  is 
ono  that  i>rinc:t*s  anil  pliilobopliers  liave  not  yet  oom- 
manded,  whu  should  ex|)ect  it  of  the  tishemuui 
Henry  Salt? 

The  eliiltlivn  during  this  unhappy  Hceno  luid  stcxid 
Hilent.  To  tht^ir  fathi.'r\s  (piirkui'ss  of  trni|K;r  they 
were  used  ;  he  sc'olded  one  minute  and  kisse<l  the 
next;  hut  the  usual  liad  Ureonie  the  unex|K*cteil,  and 
a  kind  of  moral  emharnissnient  tilled  the  cottage. 
The  biiby  and  the  other  liaby  Ix^gan  to  cry ;  Kmuia 
Kliz;i,  wild  her  from  some  rudimentary  idea  of  call- 
ing her  fathe:'.s  attention,  or  from  some  daughterly 
delicacy  which  led  her  to  get  herhclf  out  of  the  way, 
sat  ilown  at  the  instrument  and  vigoiuusly  played 
**  Pull  for  the  Shoiv  '*  on  the  wrong  key  ;  Uafe  gut 
up  on  his  crutch  and  hobhled  to  the  door;  the  wife 
alone  st(M>d  «piite  still. 

The  wind  was  li.^ing  tirrcdy  fr(»m  the  north,  as 
hiLs  Imm'U  sai«l.  and  limiting  in  at  tht*  o|)en  door, 
caught  it  and  i-lutrhcd  it  to  and  trit,  «luhing  hut  not 
latriiing,  and  ntii.sily  pl.i^ing  with  it.  as  it  with  a 
bhakt-n  UHKid  that  citultl  nnl  ti\  itsi-lf.  Ft>r  the  iii- 
^tant,  the  nla^t<*l  id'  thi*  Iumim*  hrfUii'd  to  In*  a  hut  out, 
and  M*rm«'(I  |His.^ilily  t4»  our  4>ut^ide  Ut  ha\c  Irvii 
s/tim tut il  inii  )>y  hautiM  uithin. 

**  \a.'1  uiv  hv.  Katf  ;  It-t  m«*  hy,  this  minute  !"  The 
wih*  madt'  one  li«iiin«l,  and  down  the  wtMnleii  ste|Ki, 
where  she  ^t4HMl  Uwildeieil.  No  ime  Wius  t4i  U*  setTii. 
It  W.I.H  deaiilv  datk.  and  the  wind  laved  with  a  vol- 
ume ot  >4»uiid  whit  h  Mt'iiiiil  III  the  KiiiliarUir  woman, 
born  and  iioiin.shi  d  «»t  thi*  blx^t,  to  U*  Miiutthuig  in- 
tAilligent  and  internal  pitted  agaiiibt  her.     She  flung 
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her  shrill  voice  out  into  it :  "  Henry  I  Henry  I  como 
back  and  say  good-by  to  me.  I  'in  sorry.  Henry  I 
Henry  !  Henry  I  I  'm  sorry  !  I  'm  norry  !  " 

But  only  the  awful  throat  of  the  gale  made  an- 
swer. She  ran  a  little  way,  straining  her  ears,  her 
eyes,  her  voice,  beating  her  breast  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  calling  ])assionately,  plaintively,  then  pas* 
sionately  again;  and  so,  despairing,  for  she  made 
no  headway  against  the  roar  of  the  November  nor'- 
wester,  staggered,  turned,  and  stopped. 

At  this  moment,  scrambling  through  the  dark,  a 
little  figure  liit  licr,  Imnying  by  upon  a  little  crutch. 

"  1  'm  goin'  to  catcli  my  fa — ther,"  oaid  Rafc. 

Ho  pusliod  on  boyond  her,  his  briglit  hair  blown 
straight  like  a  lielmot  or  visor  of  gold  from  his  fore- 
head, calling  as  he  went,  slipping,  daring,  tumbling 
on  the  sharp  rocks,  and  up  again.  Down  there  in 
the  dark,  midway  of  the  road  she  saw  a  little  fellow 
stop  to  gather  strength  and  throw  the  v/hole  force  of 
his  sweet  young  voice  like  a  challenge  to  the  gale:  — 

"  Fa — tlior !  marm  's  sorry  !  (Don't  you  cry,  marm. 
I  think  he  '11  answer.)  Fa — ther  I  Fa — ther  I  marm 
says  she  's  sorry  I  ^larm  is  sorry,  fa — ther  I  (Just 
keep  still,  marm.  I  'm  sure  he  '11  answer.)  Fa — 
thru!  maum  is  sorry  I" 

The  crippled  child  hurled  the  whole  of  his  little 
soul  and  body  into  that  last  cry,  and  then  she  saw 
him  turn  and  limp,  more  slowly,  back.  He  came  up 
to  her  gently  where  she  stood  sobbing  in  the  dark 
and  wind ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  the  parent,  one 
might  say,  and  she  the  child,  he  patted  her  upon  the 
hand. 

"  I  told  you  I  'd  catch  him,  marm  —  dear  marm," 
added  liafe. 


$ 
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She  shook  her  head  increduloualy,  coiivuhiivo  with 
her  tears,  tiiruing  drearily  to  go  back.  8he  luirdly 
noticed  Uafo  iu  that  miuuto.  The  wife  was  older 
than  the  motlier  iu  her ;  if  stronger,  who  should  say 
her  nay  ? 

*<  But  I  caught  my  fa— ther/'  persisted  IUf%.  **  He 
says,  says  he  '*  — 

«  Rafc,  he  could  n%  dear.** 

"  Harm,  he  hollered,  « So  be  I.' » 

^  Did  your  father  say  that,  honest,  Raf^  ?  ** 

She  lifted  her  head  piteously,  pleadingly,  before 
the  child. 

*<  I  think  he  did,"  said  Rafi*,  conscientiously.  **  I 
■ays,  '  Fa — ther,  manu  's  sorry  *' ;  and  he  says,  *  So 
bel.'** 

**  If  he  says,  <  Bo  be  I,*  (lod  bless  you,  Kafe  1 
mother's  sonny  U>y.'' 

But  with  tliat  she  l>egun  to  sob  afresh,  half  with 
hope  and  lialf  with  misery.  The  child,  whose  sym- 
patliies  were  macle  old  and  fine  by  suffering,  watched 
her  soberly. 

""I  think  ho  did,"  s;ud  Kafe  stoutly.  '' I  think 
my  fa— tliir  h«>llertHl,  *  So  U»  I.'  " 

He  lift4*d  the  truthful  face  of  an  angel  in  a  halo 
to  the  iMMir  Miuionna  in  the  glininivr  of  the  o|ieu 
door.  His  yellow  hair  shone  like  an  aureole  about 
his  anient  liitlo  face,  lit*  would  have  given  his 
scrap-book  ju.«it  then  to  say,  '*  1  know  he  did."  liut 
Kafb  never  lie<l  The  other  children  supiKJsed  it 
was  because  he  w:ui  a  eripple. 

It  was  in  just  «•!  fvcn  ilaysi  that  tli«*y  brought  her 
the  oews.     Abraham  U  ^ialt  asketl  liiroiu  to  tell  her. 
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and  Biram  sent  a  woman  neighbor.  The  north- 
wester had  blown  grandly,  as  any  one  might  know, 
straight  for  the  Banks,  and  blown  the  Abby  E.  Salt 
thither  in  a  smart  voyage  of  four  days  and  a  half. 
After  the  steaily  blow  the  weather  thickened,  and 
that  which  has  happened  to  Fairharbor  fishermeni 
and  will  happen  again,  God  help  them  I  till  the  way 
of  the  wind  and  wave  is  tamed  to  human  anguish, 
happened  then  and  there  to  Henry  Salt.  The  Zeph- 
aniah  Salt,  a  fine  schooner,  about  returning  from  the 
fishing-grounds,  carried  the  word  to  the  telegraph  at 
Boston,  and  the  tclogra[)h  to  Abraham  L.  Salt,  as 
wna  said ;  ho  to  liiram,  Biram  to  the  woman  neigh- 
bor, the  woman,  praying  (rod's  pity,  to  her. 

She  did  not  say  it  as  she  meant  to.  Who  of  us 
does  hard  things  as  we  thought  we  should?  She 
walked  straight  into  the  cottage,  and  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  began  to  cry.  The  first 
she  knew  she  had  caught  the  little  crippled  child 
and  put  him  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  said,  — 

"Bafe,  tell  your  \hx)t  marm  that  your  father's 
drownded  —  for  I  can't" 

"At  the  Grand  Banks,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber — ,  Henry  Salt  and  Job  Ely,  of  Fairharbor,  dory- 
mates,  set  out  from  the  schooner  Abby  E.  Salt  to 
look  after  their  trawls,  and  were  lost  in  the  fog. 
Every  effort  was  maile  in  vjiin  to  find  the  unfortu- 
nate mm.  No  ho^KJ  is  any  longer  felt  of  their 
safety.  The  iKKlios  have  not  been  recovered.  Salt 
leaves  a  wife  and  six  children.  Ely  wa«  unmarried. 
The  Abby  E.  Salt  belongs  to  the  well-known  firm  of 
Abraham  L.  Salt  &  Co.,  of  Fairharbor." 


I 
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Miss  RitU*r,  uWy  nibbling  at  her  **  Daily  Adver- 
tiser *'  liefure  hor  oimmi  cunnul  fire  one  bleak  Deoem- 
ber  morning,  clianceil  u]ion  tlie  |>aragraph,  whieh 
she  nsreoil  and  iiundcred  long.  £llen  Jane  bad  sent 
no  word  out  of  hor  misery,  {loor  thing !  A  letter 
achieved  is  an  attliction  to  the  unlearned,  and  she 
had  enough  to  l^ear  without  ashling  that. 

^  I  'd  rathor  do  a  day's  washing  any  time  than 
write  a  letter,*'  she  nsnl  to  sjiy.  Hesiiles,  after  all, 
what  would  the  **  Uninlor  lady "  care  ?  When  it 
came  to  the  |M)int  of  bereavement,  remome,  widow* 
hood,  hungi*r,  cold,  and  des|Kiir,  the  summer  |iatrou 
•eemed  as  far  from  the  KairharlK)r  winter  as  her 
paiier  parasol  or  her  *'  valingi^ens.'*  Henry  Salt  had 
gone  the  way  of  his  calling,  like  other  men  ;  he  liad 
become  one  of  the  tuie  or  two  hundred  Pairliarbor 
fishermen  over  wlioso  fate  a  comfortable  dry-shod 
world  heaves  a  sigh  once  a  year,  when  the  winter 
gales  blow  so  hard  ;ls  to  shako  tlie  ]N)sts  of  the  firm, 
warm  house  a  little,  or  even  to  put!  the  lace  above 
the  sleeping  Uiby's  crib  in  the  curt;iined,  Hre-lit 
room.  His  wife,  like  other  w^mien,  was  a  **  Fair- 
harbor  widow,*'  and,  like  other  women,  must  bend  her 
to  her  fate. 

She  bowed  to  it  in  thosi'  tmt  weeks  in  a  stupe- 
faction that  n*M'm)>h*«l  moral  catah'|»sy.  A  reserve 
such  as  n*htraiii.s  the  hand  that  writes  tliis  |age  — 
a  l»age  like  a  biidp*  over  a  chasm  ilown  which  one 
cannot  hnik,  y«*t  over  which  omr  niu>t  cross  |M*r> 
force  —  S4>hiiiiil\  eiiwra)»|>etl  thi*  li.Hherman's  widow 
in  that  siKUf  Utwci'ii  the  ni^lit  wh«s:)  the  woman 
neighUir  put  the  cii)iph-<l  rhild  int4i  his  mother's 
arms,  and  the  ailvance  of  the  holtdays,  which  cumo 
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—  God  help  us !  —  straight  into  the  ruined  as  once 
into  the  blessed  homes. 

And  so  to  Fairharbor  as  to  Beacon  Street,  to 
Ellen  Salt  as  to  Helen  Hitter,  or  you  or  me,  the  sa- 
cred time  which  enhances  all  happiness  and  all  an- 
guish came  gently  or  cruelly,  but  surely,  on  ;  and  it 
was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  going  to  snow. 

In  the  sad  cottage  behind  the  leafless  rose  thicket 
and  under  the  ice-clad  bowlders  they  were  all  at 
home  early  that  afternoon :  the  mother  from  her 
dreary  attempt  Jind  failure  to  find  another  neighbor 
to  "wash  "  on  Monday  morning;  Emma  Eliza  from 
the  net  fiU'Uny,  whore  she  wove  Kriuos  and  linm- 
mocks  (when  the  factory  was  running)  at  irregular 
wages,  ranging  from  four  dollars  a  week  to  none; 
Tommy  and  Sue  from  the  district  school,  where  one 
must  have  "  an  education,"  even  if  no  father  and  no 
dinner.  Rafe  took  care  of  the  baby  and  the  other 
baby,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  professionally  at  home. 
Besides,  llafe  himself  (indeed,  I  might  say  Rafe  in 
particular)  was  alx)ut  to  Ijecome  the  support  of  the 
family.  As  lurk  would  have  it — or  as  Go<l  willed 
it  —  a  group  of  marine  artists  had  discovered  Fair- 
harbor  that  year,  and  were  wintering,  by  the  mercies 
of  Providence  and  the  landlady,  in  the  closed  hotel, 
hjird  at  work  ;  timong  them  one,  a  portrait  and  genre 
painter,  guest  of  the  little  company  for  a  week  or 
so,  had  seen  Bafe  at  a  window  one  day,  and,  presto  I 
the  child's  face — a  chenib  strayed  from  Paradise 
into  misfortune,  the  fellows  said  —  shall  go  to  the 
exhibition. 

Rafe  was  earning  what  occurred  to  him  as  an 
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euorinoiis  salary,  as  a  iiiotlul  liy  the  hour ;  ho  failed 
to  80C  why  Sm*  h;ul  no  ruhliers  or  Toiuiny  no  (X)at» 
or  why  the  kitihen  tire  htirned  so  cold,  or  there  was 
no  meat  for  dinner,  in  view  of  his  monetary  receipts. 
He  Imil  often  tohl  his  mother  that  he  wouhl  su|>|iort 
her,  and  U*gged  her  not  to  cry.  It  ditl  not  strike 
him  that  he  li-dd  never  seen  her  cry  siuc*e  his  father 
dieil. 

As  ('hristnuis  Kve  drew  on,  tliey  were  all  well  in 
the  house.  Hinnia  Kliza  drew  the  eurUuns  fiist,  for 
the  hanl  and  hitter  air  must  melt  into  snow  from 
very  force  of  n*sistiuice  to  its  fate,  now  any  moment, 
and  the  house  was  trold.  Uafe  askt*<l  her  to  leave 
one  of  the  kitchen  curt^iins  up  a  little ;  he  liad  a 
fancy  for  ItMiking  out  on  tlark  nights ;  he  used  to 
stand  so,  sometimes  eriM>ning  and  singing  to  hiumelf, 
his  hright  hair  pressed  against  the  window-|iane, 
and  his  thin  hands  up  against  his  ti*mples.  lieforo 
his  father  died,  Kate  s;ing  *'  TuU  for  the  Shore  "  a 
great  deal,  sUinding  hy  that  window  l(H>kiug  out; 
sometimes  Hmma  Klizii  would  catch  it  up  \\\ion  the 
ituitnnuent  ami  join.  Hut  he  did  not  sing  it  any 
more. 

The  outside  dcnir  did  not  latch,  —  the  one  that 
slammed  |i(M)r  Henry  out  on  that  last  night;  it 
never  lat4>hetl  very  well ;  thcrt*  w:is  no  roan  to  fix 
it  now ;  a  (*ar|H'iiter  could  not  U*  affonletl ;  the 
women  and  chihlren  liad  tinkcriHl  away  at  the  fasten* 
ing,  in  their  hlundering  fxshitm,  with  hlimling  tears. 
Buch  arv  the  erufl  small  ways  in  which  the  |ioor  are 
reminded  of  their  U'reavcnients  at  every  crevice  of 
their  liven.  Uafe  hatl  pushed  up  the  wash-bench 
finally  against  the  door  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
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Mrs.  Salt  looked  about  the  little  group,  trying  du- 
teously  to  smile.  She  hsul  on  a  (dyed)  black  dress ; 
she  looked  sixty  years  old ;  the  change  in  her  was 
ghastly ;  an  indescribable  expression  had  got  hold 
of  her  face ;  she  scciued  like  a  dead  person  up  and 
dressed.  There  was  something  no  less  than  dread- 
ful in  the  mechanical  gentleness  and  reserve  which 
had  settled  down  upon  this  emotional,  voluble  crea- 
ture. No  accident  betrayed  her  into  any  accelera- 
tion of  the  voice ;  the  crossest  baby  never  raised  a 
ruffle  in  her  accent ;  she  had  such  a  monotonous 
sweetness  <and  bruised  patience  as  seemed  like  a 
paralysis  of  common  human  nature.  Her  children 
could  not  remcmlK^r  to  have  had  even  a  rebuke  from 
her  since  that  night  when  the  woman  neighbor  came 
in.     They  had  deserved  it  twenty  times. 

"  Children,"  she  said  dully  and  gently, "  I  have  n't 
any  presents  for  you  this  Christmas.  It's  the  first 
one,  I  guess.  I  can't  help  it,  you  know,  my  dears. 
We  are  very  poor  to-night.  But  I  '11  build  you  a  big, 
hot  fire  —  it 's  all  I  can  do.  We  '11  keep  Christmas 
Eve  by  keeping  warm,  if  we  can.  The  stove  don't 
work,  somehow  ;  the  lining  needs  fixing ;  it  needs  a 
man."  She  hesitated,  looking  pitifully  about  the 
room,  at  each  little  sober  face. 

"  Won't  that  do  ?  Won't  that  be  better  than  no 
Christmas  at  all  ?  I  thought  mebbe  it  would.  It 's 
all  mother 's  got  for  you.  She  could  n't  do  any  bet- 
ter. She  wanted  to.  He  always  set  so  much  by 
Christmas.     He  "  — 

The  broken  door  blew  in  and  slammed  against  the 
wash-bench  loudly.  Rafe  went  to  shut  it ;  but  it 
resisted  the  little  fellow's  strength  —  fell  inward 
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heavily,  ami  with  it  u  hiigo  ohjtnrt  thrust  itself,  or 
woii  thniHt,  along  tho  Huor  noisily  enough. 

**It's  the  expressman!'*  cried  Uafe.  'Mt'tTan 
and  Salt's  express  cart,  for  u$,  nianu !  " 

Now  the  Salt  family  had  never  had  an  exprcat 
package  in  all  their  lives.  So  intense  waa  tho  ex- 
citement for  the  moment  that  it  was  almost  im|K>sai- 
ble  to  remember  that  one*s  father  wan  drowned. 
They  gathcn*d  like  bees  aliout  the  Iwx,  which  the 
driver  lifted  in  for  them  com)»a8sionaU*ly  ;  even  stop- 
ping to  help  Kmma  Eliza  start  the  irover. 

••  Seein*  ye  *re  only  women-folks  —  of  a  Chriatmas 
Eve.  Ami  never  in  my  life  did  1  see  a  woman  could 
o|>en  a  wootUn  Xtox.  (luess  ye  W  have  to  set  on  it  all 
night  if  I  dill  n*t  —  antl  no  man  else  to  do  for  ye  "  — 

Hut  Tan  and  Salt's  express  chocked  himself,  and 
deiKiiled  hastily  fium  the  loostMied  cover  and  untiu* 
ished  sentence,  letting  in  a  whirl  of  the  now  falling 
snow  ;is  he  clo^etl  the  rattling  door.  He  wished,  with 
all  his  soul,  h«*  hatl  time  to  tix  that  latch. 

Now  in  that  U>x  —  what  mystery!  what  marvel  I 
Emma  Eli/a  thought  it  w;is  like  a  **S<*aAide'*  novel. 
Hafe  had  read  fairy  tales,  and  he  considered  it  [>rob- 
ahle  that  it  was  the  work  of  what  he  called  **agenii,^ 
that  tlannels  and  sIkk'S,  and  a  M*cond-hand  overcoat, 
and  mittens,  and  a  blaik  blanket  shawl,  should  land 
on  the  tliNir,  with  Hour  and  cotl'ee  and  crackers,  aiul 
a  |KU*kage  of  U\i  and  sugar,  and  rublMTS  for  Sue,  audi 
a  turkey  for  rhrintmas  dinner,  and  under  all  —  stock- 
ings! 'I'lirir  wrre  six  |».iir.n  of  st4Mkings  —  brown, 
red,  blue,  gM'en,  gray,  and  white,  ciu  h  one  lilltHl  to 
the  knee  u  ith  Santa  i'laus  knew  what  —  tritiea  to 
the  giver,  ecstasy  to  tho  child  «- all  the  way  down 
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from  Emma  Eliza  to  the  baby  and  the  other  baby. 
Ah,  well,  such  things  do  happen,  thank  the  blessed 
Christmas  spirit,  in  the  homes  of  the  brave  and  self- 
lielping  poor ;  tlicy  do  not  perhai)S  often  happen  so 
graeefidly,  we  might  say  so  artistically. 

"So  pretty,"  cried  liafe  —  "so  pretty  in  her." 
For  when  the  romance  of  the  expressman  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immonsity  of  a  smart  Fairharbor  hack 
rolling  under  the  leafless  willows  to  the  very  door,  and 
llafe,  pulling  back  the  wash-bench  again,  let  in,  with 
a  shower  of  bright  snow,  Miss  Helen  Hitter,  standing 
tall  and  splendid  in  her  furs  of  silver-seal,  it  seemed 
quite  what  was  to  be  expected ;  and  not  one  of  the 
poor  souls  knew,  which  was  the  best  of  it,  that  the 
young  lady  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before  in  all 
her  life.  She  had  done  it  now  in  her  own  "way"  — 
that  whimsical,  obstinate,  lavish  way  that  sometimes 
was  so  wrong  and  sometimes  so  right,  but  this  time 
so  sweet  and  tnie.  Was  it  her  heart  that  told  her 
how  ?  For  her  head  was  painfully  uneducated  in 
sociology.  She  had  not  a  ]>article  of  training  as  a 
visitor  to  the  j)oor.  She  hiul  not  a  theory  as  to  their 
elevation.  She  had  never  been  interested  in  books 
concerning  their  management.  She  was  simply 
acquainted  with  her  washer-woman,  and  had  ap- 
proached Iier  as  she  would  any  other  acquaintance, 
acconling  to  the  circumstancos  of  the  case.  It  was  a 
brave,  sclf-holpful  family  ;  she  knew  them ;  not  a 
drop  of  paui)er  blood  rolled  in  the  veins  of  their 
sturdy  bodies.  Ghastly  poverty  had  got  them ;  worse 
was  before  them  ;  but  if  any  desolate  woman  and  her 
babes,  thrust  into  their  fate,  could  breast  it  and  not 
go  under,  these  were  they. 


A 
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As  a  buinaii  boiug  to  liuinaii  lM*ingfl,  Helen  Killer 
hail  cuiiie ;  uhu  knew  no  more,  nor  thought  beyond. 
Sho  had  felt  moved  to  treat  them  lis  uhe  would  wiidi 
to  bo  treated  in  their  ])l;u*Ctt,  and  she  did  aa  she  was 
movetl;  that  wan  all.  If  bhu  made  no  blunder,  it 
was  certainly  owing  to  the  rightncBs  of  her  instinct, 
not  to  the  wibilom  of  her  views. 

Hut  who  stopiied  to  think  of  views  or  instiucta  in 
the  astounded  cottage  that  C-hristmas  Eve?  Not 
Miss  Hitter,  stooping,  flushed  and  brilliant,  drawn 
down  by  ehildn*n's  lingers  to  her  knees  u|K)n  the 
kitchen  floor  among  the  Christmas  litter.  Not  Hal^ 
who  put  up  his  |ale  faec  and  kissed  her,  saying  not 
a  word.  Not  Emma  Eliza,  who  meant  to  ask  her  to 
play  a  ("hribtnias  ean>l  ou  the  iuhtrument,  thinking 
tliat  would  1m!  ]H>Iiti*.  (The  inbtiiinient,  by  the  way, 
was  drearily  seeking  a  purehsiser,  |M>or  thing.)  Not 
Sue,  nor  Tummy,  nor  the  lKd)y,  nor  the  other  Ixiby, 
pulling  of?  the  Veil  which  hail  bhieldinl  the  feathen 
of  their  visit4>r*8  dainty  U>nnet  from  the  snow.  Nut 
Mrs.  Salt,  who  eame  up  to  take  her  fur-lined  eluak 
with  a  soft,  **  Vou  Ml  In;  too  waim,  my  dear,'*  and  to 
showing  all  the  htaUdy,  luxuri«ius  outlines  of  the 
finest  fi^un*  hhe  hatl  ever  **  th»ne  up,**  in  that  sweet 
an«l  humble  attitmle,  kneeling  on  the  kiti'hen  fltjur. 
Not  Mih.  Salt,  htealiug  away  by  herM-lf,  silent,  htill, 
and  ehangetl,  and  htnuige  —  hhe  had  M*aively  s|Miketi. 
What  aihd  her?  What  would  she?  Where  was 
she  ?  llflen  Hitter,  unintrotlueed  to  morUd  sorrow, 
hesiUited  Ufore  the  U'reavement  of  her  wai^her- 
woman,  but  summonetl  heart  at  la^it,  and  followed, 
slipping  from  the  ('hililren*s  arms. 

Ellen  Jane  Suit  \ias  in  her  ehUly  |iarlor,  crouched 
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alo|ie;  she  had  got  into  a  corner  bent  over  some- 
thing, and  when  Miss  Ritter  came  up  she  was  half 
shocked  to  see  that  it  was  the  black  blanket  shawl. 

"I  didn't  know  what  ever  I  was  to  do  for 
mouniin'  for  him  I"  The  woman  looked  up,  break- 
ing out  thus  sliarply.  "  You  've  no  idea  how  they 
talk  about  us  Fairharbor  widows,  we  so  poor,  they 
say,  and  takin'  charity  to  spend  it  on  our  black  — 
and  reason,  mayl)e;  but  Jisk  'em  if  it 's  human  natur 
to  break  your  heart  and  mourn  your  dead  in  colors. 
Ask  'em  if  bein'  poor  puts  out  human  natur.  Miss 
Ritter,  I  had  n't  nothin'  to  mourn  for  Henry  in  but 
this  one  old  dress  I  dyed  before  my  money  went  to 
Biram  for  the  rent,  and  my  cloak  was  a  tan-color  sea- 
son before  last,  and  trimmed  with  bugle  trimmin', 
and  my  shawl  was  a  striped  shawl,  with  red  betwixt, 
you  know.  And  us  without  our  coal  in,  me  going 
mournin'  for  my  husband  half  black,  half  colors,  like 
a  widow  that  was  half  glad  and  half  sorry  — enough 
of  'em  be  —  my  dear,  it  hurt  me.  And  to  think  you 
should  think  of  that,  and  send  me  of  a  Christmas 
Eve  —  Oh,  my  d(^ar,  I  have  n't  cried  before,  but  it 's 
the  understanding  me.  that  breaks  me  up.  Oh,  don't 
notice  mo,  don't  mind  me.  I  have  n't  cried  since  he 
was  drowned  ;  I  have  n't  darst.  Oh,  don't  you  touch 
me  —  oh  yes,  you  may.  How  soft  your  arms  are  ! 
Oh,  nobody  has  held  me  since  he  —  Oh,  my  God ! 
my  God  I  my  God!  I  've  f/o^  to  cry." 

"Come  here,"  said  Helen  Hitter,  sobbing  too, 
"come  here  and  let  me  hold  you,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  How  ran  I  tell  you  ?  "  moaned  the  woman.  "Oh, 
it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  tell  I     Oh,  my  dear,. it 
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is  n't  his  dying ;  it  is  n't  that  llt*ury  is  dead.  If 
that  was  all,  1  M  Iw  a  blessed  woman  —  nie  awiflow, 
anil  them  fatherless,  and  so  ]MM>r  —  1  M  lie  a  blessed 
woman  ;  and  (lOtl  Im  thanked  to  menty  this  living 
night  if  it  only  w;is  that  my  hnsUuitl  had  died/  i>k, 
how  should  you  know  ?  Vou  never  was  marrietl ; 
you  never  hatl  a  husband  ;  you  never  (|uarreled  with 
the  man  you  loved." 

''Hush!  hush!  hush!''  Involuntarily  the  lady 
thrust  her  hand  u|Min  the  other  woman's  mouth ; 
then  drew  it  off  and  jtatted  her  silently,  stroking  her 
hair  ami  shoulders  with  excjuisito  loving  motions,  nM 
women  do  to  women  of  their  own  sort  wh<*u  sorrow 
is  u|M)n  them. 

*•  We  «|uarivle4l,"  crie*!  Kllen  .lane  Salt,  throwing 
out  her  arms,  and  letting  them  drtip  heavily  at  her 
side  —  '*we  ((uairehul.  Miss  KitU^r,  that  very  lost 
night,  that  very  hist  minut4*,  him  and  me  —  us  tliat 
love<l  each  other,  man  antl  wife,  fur  seventeen  years, 
and  him  going  t4>  his  death  fronumt  tliatd(M>r.  M^h,' 
he  say>,  *  then*  's  always  something  wrong  aUmt  this 
housi* ! '  and  Ik*  eurseil  it ;  but  h«*  did  n*t  mean  it, 
|)oor  fellow  ;  he  never  meant  it ;  for  they  must  have 
tHMted  him  U*  the  wharves  t4>  make  him  s;iy  a  thing 
likt*  that  —  you  know  th<*y  must ;  and  I  s«iys,  *  There  U 
nothing  wrong  in  this  htaise  but  him  that's  setting 
sail  from  it.'  My  CiimI  !  my  <kh1!  my  CmmI!  I  says 
tlioM*  wonl.s  t4)  him  at  the  very  Lutt ;  ami  he"  — 

**  Marm,  I  /<«/(/  him  you  w;lh  stury**  Uafe  iiuUihI 
her  by  the  tl\rd  bhuk  hliH'Ve.  The  little  fellow's 
fate  i\oikct|  )Mtlirtirail\.  lit*  did  not  know  U* fore 
that  he  eould  nut  Immi  it  to  mv  hi.<>  mother  ery.  **  1 
think  —  l  Udieve  —  1  'm  |»retty  «Mrr,**  said  iCafe, 
**  that  my  fa— ther  t4dd  me,  *  So  be  /.' " 
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Helen  Ritter  drew  the  child  into  her  free  arm,  and 
BO  hehl  him,  Rick  at  heart,  for  in  that  supreme  mo- 
ment the  widowed  wife  seemed  to  have  gone  deaf 
and  blind  j  she  did  not  notice  even  Rale. 

"  What  'r  death,"  cried  KUcn  Jane,  lifting  her  wan 
face  to  heaven,  and  sinking  with  a  sickening,  writh- 
ing motion  to  hor  knees,  —  "what's  death,  if  that 
was  all,  to  man  and  wife  that  love  each  other  ?  I  've 
been  cold  since  Henry  died,  and  I  've  gone  hungry 

—  don^t  let  on  to  the  children,  for  they  don't  know 

—  and  I  'd  he  cold  and  hungry  ;  and  if  I  was  to  starve, 
what 's  that  ?  And  if  I  mourned  and  cried  for  him, 
us  partin'  kind,  why,  what  is  that  ?  It's  the  words 
between  us  !  —  oh,  it 's  the  words  between  us  I  I 
dream  'em  in  my  dreams,  I  hear  'em  in  the  wind,  I 
hear  'em  at  the  instrument  when  the  children  sing  — 
it 's  the  words  between  us  !  Him  that  courted  me 
and  wedded  me,  the  baby's  father  —  and  we  loved 
each  other,  and  we  come  to  words  that  last,  last  min- 
ute, him  going  to  his  death !  My  God  !  my  God  I 
my  God !  .  .  . 

"Miss  Ritter,  dear,  what  am  I  sayin'  ?  Send  the 
children  oiT.  Crying,  Rafc  ?  Don't,  dear.  There  ! 
mother's  sonny  boy ;  come  here.  Don't,  Rafc,  don't. 
Yes,  I  '11  come  and  see  the  Christmas  stockings.  Let 
me  be  a  minute.  Go,  Miss  Ritter,  with  'em,  if  you'll 
bo  so  good.  Kiss  me,  Rafe.  Mother '11  come  pres- 
ently, my  son.  Let  me  he  a  minute,  won't  you,  by 
myself." 

They  went  and  left  her,  as  they  were  bidden,  every 
one.  Somebody  shut  the  door  of  the  chilly  parlor, 
not  quit^^  t(\  and  so  shielded  her  in  for  a  little,  yet 
did  not  shut  her  off  alone  ;  they  could  not  bear  to. 
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Helen  KitU>r  g;ithore(l  the  children  about  her, 
auiong  the  preHeiits  ami  playthings,  but  it  was  hard. 
Christiuiui  had  gone  out  of  the  fatherleiM  house.  It 
was  not  easy  for  sorrow  to  play  at  Christmas  Eve. 
Rafe  tried  to  ent4*rt;iin  the  lady.  He  UAd  her  he  was 
going  to  supjMirt  the  family.  He  Udd  her  how  ho 
sat  as  nuMlel  to  the  gentlt*man  who  ]>aintcHl  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  Miss  Ititter  asked  alxmt  the  pictures,  and 
a  little  alM)Ut  the  jiainter,  but  not  so  much,  and  so 
they  chatted  ipiietly. 

'<  Keady,  mother  ? ''  called  Uafe,  at  the  half-«but 
door. 

**  l*res<»ntly,  my  son." 

"Coming,  mother?**  lieggi»d  Kmma  Eliza. 

'<Tumin\  mummer?"  called  the  other  baby. 

"In  a  minute,  yes,  my  dears." 

"Mother,  Miss  Uitt^T  sxiys  she's  found  somebody 
to  buy  the  instrument  Mother,  Miss  Hitter  says 
$he  wanti)  an  iuiitnuncnt.  She  says  she  'II  give  a 
hundred  and  twcnty-tive  dollars  for  it.  She  says 
she  wants  an  instrument  very  much.  Coming, 
mother  ?  " 

•'  Ves,  my  child." 

Just  lis  she  came  out  among  them,  quiet  again, 
and  giMitle  with  her  strange,  dull  gentleness,  and 
stixMl  so,  a  little  a|»:irt  fnmi  them,  liH>king  on,  Uaf^ 
got  up  and  Went  t4)  hin  wimh)W,  where  the  curtain 
hung  half  drawn  (half  imist,  they  calltnl  it),  and 
lookinl  out.  It  wa.s  snowing  fiercely.  The  lights 
of  the  ne.ir  hi*t4*I  showed  thnmgh  the  white  drift. 
Emma  Kh/a  wuuhl  walk  ov«*rwith  Miss  Kitter  when 
she  had  t4»  go.  Miss  Kitter  s;iid  she  liked  a  little 
snow.     How  heavy  wa^  the  calling  of  the  seal    II 
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was  like  the  chords  of  a  majestic,  mighty  organ  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  world. 

The  children  chattered  about  tlie  artists,  and 
pointed  out  their  rooms  yonder,  specks  of  light  in 
the  dark  hotel.  Miss  Hitter  paid  little  attention 
to  the  artists.  She  was  watching  Mrs.  Salt  —  and 
Rafc. 

What  ailed  Rafe  ? 

The  child  had  been  standing  with  his  face  pressed 
against  the  window  where  the  curtain  hung  at  half- 
mast  ;  his  yellow  hair  falling  forward  looked  like  a 
little  crown.  As  he  stood  he  began  to  croon  and 
hum  below  his  breath. 

"  He  has  n't  sung  that  one  before  since  father  "  — 
whispered  Emma  Eliza,  but  stopped,  sobbing.  Rafe 
was  humming  "  Pull  for  the  Shore." 

Rut  what  ailed  Raf<>  ?  He  drew  away  from  the 
window;  the  lH>y  had  turned  (piitn  i)ale ;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  said  that  his  transparent,  delicate  face 
showed  fear.  Ife  went  up  slowly  to  his  mother,  and 
pulled  her  black  dress. 

"  Marm,  1  see  my  fa — ther." 

lie  pointed  to  the  window,  against  which  the 
storm  jKjlted  fast  and  furious. 

**  I  Wo  frightened  you,  Rafe,"  said  the  mother 
fpiietly.  She  had  her  great  good  sense.  No  one 
should  ever  allow  her  children  to  1x5  afraid  of  their 
father  as  if  he  were  a  vulgar  ghost.  She  patted 
Rafe,  kissed  him,  aiid  said,  *^  Rafe  must  n't  say  such 
things." 

"Marm,"  persisted  the  boy,  "I  saw  my  fa — • 
ther." 

"  It  'a  the  snow,  Rafl*,  you  see ;  it 's  so  white  — 
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like  him.  Uufe  must  not  talk  like  silly  i)eo|ile. 
I>ead  folks  c;iu*t  bo  seen  by  little  lioys.  There ! 
There 's  tlmt  old  latch  agsiiiiy  llafc.  How  it  acts  I 
Go  and  fix  it,  dear." 

Like  a  child  Hafc  olicyed,  but  like  a  spirit  he  [ion- 
dered,  for  Kafe  hail  his  dual  life  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Was  it  vulgar  to  hee  ghobUs  ?  CMearly  it  was  neces- 
sary to  push  i\w.  wahh-l>eiioh  agaiuht  the  door;  and 
though  he  l(M>ked  like  a  spirit,  he  puhhed  like  a  boy. 
Witli  his  knee  U|kiu  the  lieni-h,  with  his  Imnd  ujjon 
the  Utch  —  Hut  this  was  the  moment  when  the 
child's  shrill  cry  sounded  and  resoumletl  through  the 
house :  — 

**  Oh,  marm,  1  've  got  my  fa — ther  ! " 

And,  eor|»se  or  ghti&t  or  man,  Henry  Salt  imshi'd 
in  the  door,  hurlfd  over  the  w;ish-beneh,  brushed 
aside  Mi.ss  Kittrr,  stitMhi  ovi*r  the  children,  and 
bearing,  setting,  knowing  nothing  else,  if  alive  or 
dead,  whethtT  in  earth  or  heaven,  he  took  his  wife, 
in  her  bhu-k  drcHS,  into  his  arms. 

For  the  uu*^i  part,  ha  wc  all  know,  such  things 
are  dreaint'd  ot.  In  ruirhurUir  thoy  hap|icn.  The 
material  of  novi>lL*)ts  untl  )MM*ts  and  playwrights, 
elsewhere  woven  of  air  or  wcbU*d  of  fancy  to  a|^ 
[lease  the  nii|M'iiouH  human  desire  for  **a  gooil 
ending  **  Ut  a  buiart  fution,  Uvouies  in  Fairharbor, 
now  and  then,  by  <iiMrs  ingenious  will,  the  startling 
fact 

The  sea  hail  given  up  her  dead.  One  month 
reckoned  of  the  Mihnin  nundier,  Henry  Salt,  like 
fishermen  Utoie  him  and  tishetnien,  ple;u»e  (toil,  to 
come  aft4'r  him,  t^isscii  by  the  vagal ies  of  the  sea 
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iind  her  toilers,  had  breasted  his  way  to  life  and 
love. 

lie  was  a  man  of  sparse  words,  except  when  in 
li(p7()r  or  in  tenipor,  and  ho  took  Imt  few,  slowly 
sjwkcn,  and  witli  the  feint  of  carelessness  or  stolid- 
ity nsed  by  mm  of  his  kind  to  mask  the  rare  and  so 
confnsing  emotions  of  a  lifetime,  to  tell  his  short, 
trne  tale  :  — 

"  We  was  lost  in  the  fog  and  drove  by  the 
weather,  and  we  was  picked  np  six  days  to  sea  by  a 
trader  Iwnnd  to  Liverpool.  That 's  all.  Her  name 
was  the  Hose  of  the  West  —  derned  silly  name  for  a 
merchantman.  She  took  mc  an'  kcp'  me  —  for  my 
dory -mate  was  frozen,  and  him.  she  heaved  over- 
board —  till  she  hailed  the  Van  llcnsencock,  of  New 
York  city,  homeward  bound.  And  that 's  about  all. 
The  Van  Deusencock  she  took  me,  and  she  got  in  at 
midnight,  so  1  took  the  train  to  l^oston,  for  I'd  lost 
the  l)oat  —  she  M  'a  l)en  cheaper.  Have  yon  got  a 
piece  of  squash  pie  in  the  house  ?  I  'm  hungry. 
I  'm  glad  tx)  get  home." 

The  fisherman  paused  with  a  final  air,  and  if  left 
to  himself  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  added 
another  word  to  his  story  from  that  day  to  this. 
Men  of  the  sea  are  not  so  fond  as  traditionally  be- 
lieved of  detailing  their  thrilling  escai^es.  They 
suffer  too  much,  and  it  is  comfortable  to  forget. 

"  Well  —  yes,"  reluctantly,  "  I  said  my  dory-mate 
was  froze.  T  did  n't  say  who  he  was.  I  've  no  ob- 
jections, as  I  know  of ;  only  I  hate  to  think  of  him. 
Job  Ely  was  my  dory-mate.  Yes.  We  was  to- 
gether to  see  our  trawls,  and  we  drifted  off  in  the 
fog  —  you  could  'a  cut  it  with  a  dull  bread-knife  I  — 
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and  we  could  n't  find  our  way  back  to  the  Abhy  E. 
Salt ;  and  that '»  all.  1  liato  to  think  on  %  hecauaa 
he  dietl  first 

''There  was  a  bite  of  shiiKbroail  and  wattT  we 
had  aljoard  the  dory  ii\;'n\  accident  —  I  like  to  have 
aoinething  —  so  they  kep'  me.  Hut  it  was  almighty 
cold.  l>on't  you  remember  the  sjm'II  o'  weather 
come  along  aUiut  Thanksgiving  ?  Well,  Job  Ely 
froze.  He  froze  to  death.  So  1  hail  to  do  the 
rowin'.  Hut  I  kep'  him,  for  I  reckoned  his 
mother  'd  like  to  hev  the  body.  I  thought  I  'd 
make  shore  ah)ng  some  o'  them  desartetl  beaches. 
So  I  kep'  him,  but  1  covered  his  fotre,  and  I 
could  n't  make  shore,  and  it  was  (lod  A 'mighty  cold. 
I  rowed  fur  six  days  —  nigh  to  seven.  1  like  to 
died  —  Nelly  Jane,  don't  Uike  on  sol  l>on\  my 
girl  I  Si.*t  in  my  lap  awhile  —  never  mind  the 
children.  Why,  how  you  do  shake  and  tremblei 
Why,  hM»k  a-herel  I  imon't  imi  it.  I'm  a  Itviii* 
man.  I  've  got  you  in  theM)  lu'it*  arms.  Hless  tlio 
girl !  Kmma  Klizo,  what  ails  ytmr  niarm  ?  Has 
she  tiMik  on  this  way  all  this  whiU* —  for  me  '/  How 
|>eaked  she  Kxiks  and  |»;de  untl  s;iller  —  kind  </ 
starved!  There,  Nelly  Jane!  (livu  me  a  mite  o* 
sutliin'  f«>r  her,  ean*t  you  ?  She  diMiz  hM>k  starved. 
Ik»t%'t  uuint  nuthin*  bitt  a  kiss'.'  Here's  twenty  of 
'rm!  Who  (*ver  heanl  of  a  woman  U*in'  starve<l  for 
kisse.H  ?  Why,  what  a  girl  you  lie!  Why,  this  b 
like  c'ourtin'  — oKl  marrietl  folk  like  us.  Why, 
sho  !  I  dt»irt  kiKiw  but  it  *»  wat/t  a  man's  dyin*  and 
cHjmin'  to  lif«*  to  rourt  hi.s  own  widder  —  this  >«ay. 

••  Well,  yes,  1  tlitl  get  pretty  eohl.  F;ict  is,  1  fruto 
uiy  liaiidt  —  f ruxe  'em  stiff.     FoK'iuito  they  bu  to 
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the  oars,  so  I  kep'  a-rowin*.  Time  agin  I  give  out, 
and  like  tx)  lay  down  alongside  jwor  Job  and  give  it 
up ;  but  then  thoy  was  friz  to  the  oars,  so  I  had  to 
keep  a  rowin*.  Cur'ous  thing,  now.  One  night, 
that  last  night  before  I  sighted  the  Rose  of  the 
West,  I  was  nigh  about  gone.  You  can't  think  how 
sick  I  was  o'  the  sight  o'  Job  —  he  looked  so.  But 
I  could  n't  bear  to  heave  him  over.  "Well,  that  night 
—  I  tell  you  the  Sunday  mornin'  tnith  —  I  heerd 
Raf^  singin'  and  Emma  Eliza  playin'  to  him  on  the 
instrument,  and  I  heerd  llafc  sing  :  — 

" '  PuU  for  the  shore,  fa— ther.' 

I  heerd  him  plain  as  judgment,  with  the  girl  j'inin' 
in  the  chorus.  Rut  I  heerd  Rafe  quite  plain  and 
loud,  — 

**  *  Pull  for  the  shore,  fa — ther,  pull  for  the  shore  I ' 

Cur'ous,  wa'n't  it  ?  Jloiv  'd  that  hymn-tune  know 
her  chart,  navigatin'  all  them  waters  after  me  ? 
Say  ?  I  heerd  her.  She  need  n't  tell  me.  I  heerd 
my  little  son  singin'  to  his  father  —  nie  's  good  as  a 
dead  man — and  by  the  livin'  God  I  up  an'^^u/Zcrf/ 

"  What  did  you  say,  Raf6  ?  I  don't  know.  My 
hands  was  froze.  Can't  say  what  I  can  do  for  a 
livin'  with  'em  till  I  Ve  tried.  Have  to  stay  ashore, 
maybe.  I  hain't  got  so  far  as  that.  I  don't  mind 
my  han^s,  so's  I  've  got  my  folks. 

"  What  did  I  holler  back  the  night  I  went  away  ? 
I  don'  know 's  I  know.  You  mean  the  night  me 
and  your  marm  had  words  ?  I  had  n't  oughter  had 
'em.  I  thouglit  on  't  a  sight.  I  hoped  she  'd  forget 
'em.  I  kinder  thought  she  would.  *  So  be  I^  ?  I 
don't   remember  sB,y'n\^  '  So  be  V    I   misremember. 
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liaH*.  (iiu*ss  it  inu8t  V  ben  —  yes,  yes — sure 
euuugh.  She !  Yes,  yes.  I  was  a-calliii'  to  |Mior 
Job — him  tihoiul  of  iiie,  for  I  was  late  —  I  saysy 
*  Job  Ely  !     Mi  Kit/  /  '  says  I." 

**  1  never  says  1  knew  you  says  so,  fa — ther.  I 
says,  I  think,  1  lielieve,  he  siiit),  *  So  lie  1/  1  watUed 
to  s;iy  I  knew  you  says  so,  fa— ther." 

•*  I  'd  ought4»r,  Itafc.     Hut  Tni  afniicl  I  ditl  n't" 

**  Fa — ther,  did  you  hear  me  say  "  —  Hut  Itafb 
stopjMMl.  lie  rouhl  not  ask  his  fatlier,  ^  Did  you 
hear  me  say,  *  Mann  says  she  's  sorry  *  ?  "  The  fine 
instinct  of  the  tishennan*s  ehihl  was  equal  to  that 
emergeiu*y.  Uafe  did  not  ;Lsk  the  (|uestion,  and 
never  will. 

**  Fa — titer/*  onre  again.  Uafi*  came  up  and 
leaned  against  tlur  big  wtxMlen  rtM'king-i'hair  whereiu 
the  two  sat  '*(*ourting,"  —  the  massive,  imzzleil, 
tender  man,  the  little  woman,  laughing  and  crying 
in  her  widow's  «ln»ss.  "Fa — ther,  what  did  you 
think  aUnit,  when  you  thought  you  M  lie  froze  and 
drownded  —  all  that  time  ?  " 

**  My  son,*'  sai«l  Henry  Salt,  after  a  long  silence, 
which  uoImmIv,  ii(»t  even  the  \Kihy,  or  the  otluir 
liaby,  sccuhhI  U»  «>artr  or  dan*  to  bn*id(  —  **  my  son, 
/  thuuijht  alnmt  your  f»itor  motfttr,  1  seo  that  latch 
wants  aM'rcw,''atld(Ml  the  ti:ilicrman,  in  his  leisundy, 
matter-of-fact  voice.  **  I  guess  I  '11  Hx  it  after 
)ou  '\c  warnii'd  the  pie  up,  Kllcn  .lane." 

Hut  Kmma  Kliz;i,  whether  from  such  excess  of 
earthly  blr;tiirdnc.n.t  :is  t4>  lead  her  to  fear  that  (»ne's 
heavenly  pn>:t|MTt.s  nii^lit  U*  Alighttnl,  or  whether 
from  Home  vagut*  sense  of  h;iying  her  prayers,  or 
whether  Sidely   t>ut  of  res|MH*t  for  the  instrumeul^ 
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will  never  be  known,  danced  madly  to  that  melo- 
dioiis  member  of  the  family,  and  wailed  out  the 
general  ecstasy  in  the  lugubrious  strains  of  "The 
Sweet  By-and-by." 

"  But  I  never  thought  of  its  being  you,^^ 

Helen  Ritter,  confronted  in  the  entry  of  the  big 
empty  summer  hotel  by  that  timely  artist  whoso 
need  of  models  had  made  llafb  the  proiul  support  of 
a  fatherless  family,  dashed  out  these  words  too  im- 
petuously to  be  recalled. 

"  You  I  and  here  again  I  "  She  was  dazzling  with 
snow  and  color.  She  would  have  drawn  herself  to 
her  full  lieight  sj)lendidly,  but  his  was  higher.  In 
that  gloomy  place,  by  the  light  of  the  lonely  and 
smoky  kerosene  lamp  swinging  from  the  cold  ceil- 
ing, it  scorned  indeed  as  if  he  outvied  her  in  splen- 
dor. As  she  h)ok(Ml  up,  it  was  as  if  his  mere  phys- 
ical presence  would  break  her  heart  and  grind  it  to 
powder  —  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  seen  him. 

Their  eyes  clashed,  retreated,  advanced,  united, 
and  held  gloriously.  They  defied  each  other,  they 
adored  each  other,  tiunted  and  blessed,  challenged 
and  yielded,  blamed  and  forgave,  wounded  and  wor- 
shiped, as  only  a  few  men  and*  women  may  in  all 
the  world,  and  love  the  better  for  it.  The  story 
of  years  was  told  without  a  word ;  the  secret  of 
anguish  was  said  in  silence ;  the  torrent  of  joy 
poured  pn.st  dumb  li])s,  and  there  by  the  winter  sea, 
on  a  Christinas  Eve,  in  the  dismal  hotel  entry,  by 
the  light  of  the  smoky  kerosene,  two  souls,  without 
speech  or  language,  met,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  all  their  lives. 
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**  I  saw  you  through  ihn  window  ovor  thcro,^  lie 
Btammorcd  raiiiuitnisly.  '*()h,  I  saw  you  huhliug 
tlie  woman  in  ycair  arms,  and  the  child  caiue  up  aitil 
kisscil  you.  Why,  1  heard  you  sob.  I  wan  uu*ait 
CMiough  to  listen.  And  I  said,  '  Why,  Bhe  't  a  tender 
vHtman.  She  never  eould  have  meant*-  She  would 
forgive.'  We  misunderstiKxl  each  other  somehow, 
Helen.  For  Ixive's  sake  give  me  Uie  right  to  find 
out  how." 

"Oh/'  said  Helen  UitU.^r,  lifting  her  arms  with  a 
gentle  and  lieautiful  motion  that  might  well  liave  set 
a  calmer  man  Upside  himself,  "she  told  me  I  had 
never  quarreled  with  the  —  man  1  —  loved." 

When  they  m<»V(Hl  to  shut  the  hotel  door  —  for 
the  snow  was  drifting  in  —  and  so  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment between  the  storm  without  and  the  shelter 
within,  Hafe  and  Hmma  Eliza  at  the  instrument  were 
singing  shrilly,  — 

'*  Giir«  Um  wittd  tinM 

Tu  blow  U»«  ttUkXk  booMi  I  ** 

It  Si^»mt*il  that  Henry  Salt  ha<l  (lieketl  up  another 
verse  to  this  hMig-sutTt*ring  song  u|»on  the  voyage, 
for,  ]>ast  the  Utwljlers,  over  the  thiekets,  under  the 
willows,  through  the  snow,  Uirne,  not  drowne<l,  liy 
the  |i:ean  of  the  organ  of  the  S4*a,  thus  roundly  on 
the  g;ile  his  Uiss  trolled  forth  :  — 


*t 


Tu  blow  Um  Itvart  Immimi  I 


"I  want  to  sing  it  tixi,"  said  Helen  Kitter.     He 
to  whom  her  lightest  wish  w;is  dearest  law  drew 
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her  furs  about  hor,  aud  led  lier  out  into  the  storm ; 
where,  standing  hand  in  hand,  unseen,  unheard,  they 
joined  their  voices  to  the  fisher-people's,  and  sang 
the  wise,  sweet  words^ 


A  BRAVE   DEED. 
I. 

I  AM  a  troulilc  iiiun.  That  '8  wlmt  they  coll  it  in 
my  l>u8iiit\ss. 

Hut  first  1ft  mo  tell  you.  I  ought  to  go  buck  aud 
begin  at  the  U'ginuing.  I  ain't  usmmI  to  telling  thingv 
—  only  yarns  to  the  Uiys.  Hut  I  never  set  ilown  by 
the  job,  U'tore,  ami  made  ht*ail 'n'  Uiil  <»f  what  ha]>- 
|ii*u3  to  folks  —  me  m»r  other  folks.  Vou  '11  excuAO 
nie,  nia*ani,  if  I  ihurt  get  mv  hand  in.  1  'ni  a  greeny 
at  it.  If  you  had  n*t  a.>ketl  um  to  Udl  you,  I  would 
n*t  ha'  thought  t»f  it.  When  my  wife  .H;iys  t4»  lue : 
**  She  want.s  you  Ut  go  and  set  in  her  betting-riMim,  uf 
an  evening,  antl  tell  her  all  aUiut  it/'  1  waa  htruek  uf 
a  heap.  l>ut  I  eouKl  ift  Uu:k  out  after  1  *d  gi»t  luy 
foot  in.  St)  here  i  lie.  1  *11  tell  you.  1  '11  tell  yoii 
U*st  way  1  know  how.  1  (hurt  know  's  I  eare  uuieli 
aUiut  Your  tellin*  other  f<dk^ ;  but  I  *ni  m»t  against 
it.  1  hav«*  n*l  only  om*  thing  1  'd  like  tii  !>tip|M'rlate 
aUiut  that.  r>.imlNH)/le  *em  with  the  given  naiuo. 
That  \  all.  I  M  lather  you  would  irt  u.se  my  given 
name.  1  ain't  paitikkeler  on  any  otlui  |Miiiit  as  I 
knt»w  of.  I  '11  have  the  n*&t  t4i  yt»u.  1  *m  willin',  if 
ViMi  an*. 

.My  n.mu'  i-*  <')iaih*.s  S.  --eall  it  Si-attergtHnl  if  yuii 
like;    riiaih'Tt    S.    SeattergtMnl.      That's   as    gocMl   aS 

any,  for  liainlioo/ling  \iur|»oAes.     I  knew  a  man  once 
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named  Scattcrgood.  Ho  was  in  hogs,  out  to  Chicago 
—  packed  pork ;  he  come  to  a  violent  end  from  mis- 
takin'  of  a  bottle  of  solfurious  acid  for  a  hot  scotch : 
that 's  the  way  I  come  to  remember  the  name. 

I  am  a  lineman  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Company.  I  've  been  on  the  force  six  years. 
It  ain't  an  easy  life.  Any  lineman  will  tell  you. 
Ask  'em.  But  I  have  n't  come  to  that  yet  That 
is  n't  the  beginning.  The  beginning  is  —  No ;  let 
me  think. 

You  see  there  was  —  a  girl.  The  beginning  was 
about  a  girl.  I  don't  know  but  that 's  the  beginning 
of  Iwther  anyhow  you  fix  it ;  seems  so,  don't  it  ?  I 
can't  say.  I  don't  know  much  about  'em,  only  this 
one  1  speak  about.  She  was  my  girl.  The  boys 
called  her  my  best  girl,  but  they  had  n't  ought  to. 
I  had  n't  any  second-best,  nor  any  other  girl  but  just 
this  girl.  I  ain't  that  sort.  I  never  took  to  women- 
folks that  way.  I  was  kind  of  shy  with  'em.  I 
never  cared  about  any  girl  but  this.  We'd  been 
keepin'  company  quite  a  while.  I  think  it  was  as 
much  as  a  year.  We  warn't  promised,  but  I  never 
thought  of  anybody  else,  ma'am.  I  'm  that  kind. 
There  warn't  anything  in  the  way  but  to  wait  till 
she  felt  like  it,  herself.  She  knew  that.  She  warn't 
in  a  hurry  to  be  married.  I  did  n't  want  to  skeer 
her.  I  did  n't  say  much  to  her,  only  to  try  to  please 
her.  I  liked  her.  I  never  liked  anybody  so  much  in 
all  my  life.     I  could  n't  help  it. 

Ilor  name  was  Annie.  Call  it  Annie  —  well,  call 
it  Annie  Hope.  That 's  a  pleasant-sounding  name,  I 
think.  Hers  was  pleasant,  too.  I  used  to  say  it  over 
a  good  deal  to  myself,  while  I  was  to  work.     I  used 
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I  AM  a  troulih^  man.  That  '8  wlmt  they  call  it  in 
my  Inisiiu'ss. 

Hut  first  h't  inc  tell  you.  I  ought  t<>  go  buck  and 
begin  at  the  U*giuning.  I  ain't  usmmI  in  telling  thingn 
—  only  yarns  U)  the  U>ys.  Hut  I  never  itet  clown  by 
tlie  job,  iM'toie,  ami  made  heail  'n'  Uiil  of  what  hai>- 
\K'iiii  to  folks  —  me  nor  other  folks.  V(»u  '11  exeutte 
me,  ma*am,  if  I  (lou't  get  mv  hand  in.  1  'm  a  grveuy 
at  it.  If  you  had  n*t  a;>ke<l  me  to  ttdl  you,  I  would 
n*t  ha'  tluaight  t>f  it.  When  my  wife  taiya  Ut  me: 
**  She  want.<)  \ou  t4)  go  and  set  in  her  betting-rtMiui,  uf 
an  evennig,  and  tell  her  all  aUMit  it,**  I  wa:^  htruek  of 
a  heap.  Hut  I  etiuld  n*t  Uuk  out  utter  I  'tl  got  my 
foot  in.  So  here  I  be.  I  *11  tell  you.  I  *11  tell  you 
liest  way  I  know  how.  I  don't  know  's»  1  eare  mueh 
alM>ut  your  tellin'  tither  ftdks;  but  1  *m  not  against 
it.  I  have  n*l  only  one  thing  1  'd  like  t4»  hti]i|M*rlatt5 
aUmt  th.it.  H.iiulNN»/lt*  *eni  with  the  given  name. 
That's  all.  I  *tl  rather  yt»u  wouhl  n*t  u.se  my  given 
name.  I  ain*t  paitikkeler  on  any  other  |M»iut  as  I 
know  of.  I  *ll  have  tin*  reAt  Ut  you.  I  *m  willin',  if 
y«in  are. 

My  name  in  <'li.iilc.>  S.  — eall  it  SeatlergcHnl  if  you 
like;  <*haileH  S.  SeattrrgiMMl.  That's  as  gocMl  as 
any,  for  liamlioo/ling  |»ur|KNK*s.     1  knew  a  man  once 
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named  Scattergood.  He  was  in  hogs,  out  to  Chicago 
—  packed  pork ;  he  come  to  a  violent  end  from  mis- 
takiu'  of  a  bottle  of  solf urious  acid  for  a  hot  scotch : 
that 's  the  way  I  come  to  remember  the  name. 

I  am  a  lineman  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Company.  I  've  been  on  the  force  six  years. 
It  ain't  an  easy  life.  Any  lineman  will  tell  you. 
Ask  'em.  But  I  have  n't  come  to  that  yet.  That 
is  n't  the  beginning.  The  beginning  is  —  No ;  let 
me  think. 

You  see  there  was  —  a  girl.  The  beginning  was 
about  a  girl.  I  don't  know  but  that 's  the  beginning 
of  bother  anyhow  you  fix  it ;  seems  so,  don't  it  ?  I 
can't  say.  I  don't  know  much  about  'cm,  only  this 
QUO  1  speak  about.  She  was  my  girl.  The  boys 
called  her  my  best  girl,  but  they  had  n't  ought  to. 
I  had  n't  any  second-best,  nor  any  other  girl  but  just 
this  girl.  I  ain't  that  sort.  I  never  took  to  women- 
folks that  way.  I  was  kind  of  shy  with  'em.  I 
never  cared  about  any  girl  but  this.  We'd  been 
keepin'  company  quite  a  while.  I  think  it  was  as 
much  as  a  year.  We  warn't  promised,  but  I  never 
thought  of  anybody  else,  ma'am.  I  'm  that  kind. 
There  warn't  anything  in  the  way  but  to  wait  till 
she  felt  like  it,  herself.  She  knew  that.  She  warn't 
in  a  hurry  to  be  married.  I  did  n't  want  to  skeer 
her.  I  did  n't  say  much  to  her,  only  to  try  to  please 
her.  I  liked  her.  I  never  liked  anybody  so  much  in 
all  my  life.     I  could  n't  help  it. 

Her  name  was  Annie.  Call  it  Annie  —  well,  call 
it  Annie  Hope.  That 's  a  pleasant-sounding  name,  I 
think.  Hers  was  pleasant,  too.  I  used  to  say  it  over 
a  good  deal  to  myself,  while  I  was  to  work.     I  used 
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to  think  it  kept  uiu  fniiu  getting  gidily  sonu'tiinuh  on 
top  of  extry  higli  |HiIeii  and  eroiising  roof:»,  und  when 
it  wait  8li|>|>i*ry,  and  in  doin'  of  dungerous  jolts,  huu- 
drecU  of  feet  aUivo  safer  men  that  earned  their  liviii' 
ou  the  sidewalk.  It  2)U'a4lied  my  liead.  I  said  it 
over,  as  if  you  was  t4>  say,  *•  Annie  —  Annie  IIojjc," 
while  I  was  tracing  troulile  or  doing  any  dizzy 
thing. 

You  want  to  know  what  is  tracing  tnmble  ?  I  'U 
toll  you  prebtMitly.  1  'II  explain  myself  as  1  go  along, 
but  I  've  got  to  go  my  own  ways.  1  *m  like  a  mud- 
turtle  —  he  41  get  therts  give  him  time  enough  ;  but 
he  '11  double  and  hetlge  and  go  like  he  was  molly- 
coddled (»ut  of  his  |ioints  ot  eomiiass,  all  tho  way. 
I  'm  sort  of  blow  in  my  di.s|iobition  and  set.  1  never 
could  lie  liuriii*«l. 

Then*  *s  another  one  I  've  got  to  get  in  first.  I 
want  Ui  U*  (juit  of  explaining  how  he  got  here.  I 
waut  to  clear  my  min«l  of  Charh-y  Si*attergooil  be- 
fore I  go  ahe;Ml.  lie  wixs  n*t  a  turtle  ;  there  was  n't 
anything  slow  aUait  him  ;  htr  was  ditTeient  from 
me:  he  M  do  what  he  d--  what  he  ple;ised,  anyhow 
you  fixed  it,  cpiicker  *n  a  fellow  of  my  S4)rt  ciiuld  find 
out  he  meant  to  do  it.  He  w;is  mon*  like  a  tarrier, 
(*harley  was.  Vou  can  understand,  ma'am,  that 
then;  was  a  diflcrence  U'twcen  us  ju.nt  fnuu  tliat 
|M>int  of  th«*  way  we  was  calh^il.  We  hail  the  s;ime 
name,  you  si*4*  —  hap|M*ned  to.  It  tUM*s  hapfien,  but  it 
ain*t  M)  likely  with  the  name  of — S4*attergiNMl.  Hut 
then*  We  w.ts  on  the  i»ame  fonc,  doing  the  same 
jobs,  answering  ti>  the  same  (»rd«'ni,  and  n>und  among 
the  same  fi»lk.H,  b<i  they  told  us  aiart  like  twins,  tliat 
way.     Cliurlea  8.  Scattergoud,  that 's   me,  always. 
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lUit  hint  they  called  Charley.  Nobody  ever  called  me 
Charley.  It  did  n't  coine  natural.  Charles  S.,  that 
was  me ;  and  Charley,  that  was  him.  Folks  knew 
us  apart  as  well  as  if  we\l  been  Moses  and  Yan- 
kee Doodle.  Tie  had  curly  hair  for  one  thing,  and 
I  've  noticed  when  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Charles 
has  curly  hair  folks  call  him  Charley.  He  was  a 
very  good-looking  fellow.  He  was  better  looking 
than  I  be.  And  he  had  a  way  about  him,  a  rollick- 
ing sort  of  way,  for  he  'd  been  a  sailor ;  a  good  many 
of  our  business  have.  It  comes  'em  in  good  stead, 
I  tell  you,  spurring  up  a  rotten  pole  after  a  sleet- 
storm.     The  girls  all  took  to  Cliarley  Sc^ttergood. 

Now,  there  's  one  thing  I  never  could  see  the  sense 
of,  and  that's  a  drunken  lineman.  I  say:  Suppose 
you  're  on  the  roof  of  a  seven-story  building  shaking 
out  a  cross  ?  I  don't  drink.  It  ain't  sense.  But 
Charley,  he  had  his  sprees ;  nothin'  never  harmed 
him,  either.  I  've  seen  him  so  far  under  he  could  n't 
walk  straight  to  dinner,  and  he  'd  crawl  out  onto  the 
eaves  to  untie  a  twist  or  fasten  guys  or  any  of  those 
jobs,  and  not  so  much  as  topple.  It  was  his  luck. 
The  boys  always  said  Cliarley  Scattergood  had  luck. 
Some  said  it  was  because  he  was  such  a  handsome 
fellow.     But  some  said  it  was  drink-luck. 

Now,  ma'am,  his  making  up  to  my  girl  —  that 
comes  next.  I  've  got  to  tell  you  about  that,  or  you 
wouldn't  understand  the  story.  When  first  I  see 
him  makin'  up  to  her,  I  says,  "  That 's  Charley  Scat- 
tergood's  luck."  But  I  did  n't  believe  he  'd  get  her, 
someways.  I  could  n't.  She  'd  kept  company  with 
me,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  her  little  ways  —  for 
she  was  full  of  'em ;  she  was  n't  like  me ;  she  had 
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till?  iuii>chi(?f  ill  her,  Annie  h;ul ;  hliu  wad  always  up 
to  iioiut*tliing ;  and  tfhe  liked  a  new  man  U>  find  out 
what  a  pretty  girl  she  was  —  there  must  generally 
was  (me.  I  wma  nscd  to  it  I  |Mit  np  with  it,  for  hho 
kept  eomiKiny  with  me.  She  always  made  a  difler- 
enet5  between  me  and  them.  And  1  miys  to  myself: 
*'  She  is  so  pretty  !  She  M  onght  t4>  have  her  littlo 
ways.  I  'm  dilTerent  from  she  is.  I  'm  slow  and  set. 
And  then  I  ain't  a  handsome  fellow.  1  must  be  pi^ 
tieut  with  Annie.'' 

I  was  pretty  jiatient,  take  it  all,  I  guess,  for  I 
never  riled  her,  nor  uiiset  her  mind  by  jealousness 
and  nagged  her.  1  s;iys  to  myself:  *^8he  don*t  love 
you  hard  enough,  Charles  S.  Seattt*rg(MMl,  for  you  to 
have  her.  Wait.  He  (liitient  with  her.  She's  so 
pretty  I  I^'t  her  have  her  ways  out,  and  you  keep 
still.     Vou  ju.st  wait.     iXm't  you  bother  Annie." 

I  M  like  to  tell  y(»u  what  bhe  hxiked  like  them 
days,  if  1  knew  Imw.  Shr  wa.s  n't  like  the  other  girls. 
She  had  lot.s  of  pluck.  She  had  a  ipieer  little  way 
with  her  —  a  st>rt  of  mannish  wav.  She  was  n't  man- 
nish,  not  a  bit.  I  don*t  like  that  kind.  It  was  only 
a  sort  of  trick  of  her.s,  likt?  ehildriMrs  tricks  when 
they  play  at  being  something.  It  kind  of  tiekled 
her  t4>  play  at  it,  I  thought.  She  cut  her  hair  short, 
but  It  wad  curly  h.iir,  of  a  ydhiw  color,  very  light ; 
and  it  wrinkled  all  over  hci  head  like  a  little  girl's 
—  she  could  irt  hN>k  like  a  fellow  t«>  siive  her.  Home 
of  'em  can.  1  don*t  like  that  stut.  Annie  never 
could.  Slie  woie  a  little  liiieii  collar  hometimeS| 
choking  up  her  pn*tty  thituit  with  a  i»tit1  neektie,  but 
her  throat  wom  so  H«)tt  it  m;i«le  )on  laugh  to  si*o  it. 
Thou  she  bad  a  notion,  one  time,  of   running  bar 
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hands  into  her  sack  pockets  ;  and  she  'd  put  her  arm 
over  a  sofy  —  that  way.  But  you  \l  have  laughed  — 
it  was  so  round ;  she  could  n't  square  off  at  the  elbow, 
to  save  her.  She  htod  a  dimple,  too  —  I  liked  that. 
And  slio  had  the  biggest  eyes  you  ever  see ;  blue 
eyes.  She  was  always  laughing,  Annie  was.  And 
when  I  saw  her  put  on  those  little  ways,  those  man's 
ways,  I  tell  you  of,  I  did  n't  scold  her.  Mebbe  I  'd 
ought  to ;  but  I  could  n't,  for  it  amused  me.  I  used 
to  think  of  when  I  played  liouse  up-country,  when  I 
was  a  little  shaver,  with  some  other  young  one,  and 
if  she  was  a  girl  young  one  maybe  she  'd  say  :  "  We  '11 
take  turns.  I'll  play  husband  this  time;"  —  as  if 
Annie  was  up  to  some  such  game.  There  was  n't 
much  man  in  my  girl.     No. 

Nor  she  was  n't  that  way  so  much  to  w«,  I  'd  have 
you  understand.  I  see  it  more  with  other  folks. 
She  was  different  with  me.  That  was  what  I  liked 
about  it  She  'd  treat  them  other  men  as  if  she  was 
another  fellow.  But  she  kept  company  with  me. 
She  kept  company  with  me  like  she  was  a  girl. 

Now  the  time  I  8i)eak  of  was  this  time.  It  was  in 
winter,  come  »lanuary,  two  years  ago.  It  hml  been 
a  very  cold  winter,  if  you  remember.  It  was  n't  a 
lineman's  winter,  you  Ijctter  l^elieve.  It  come  hard 
on  us.  But  it  come  toughest  on  the  trouble  men. 
1  '11  tell  yoii  alnnit  that  when  I  get  to  it.  We  'd  had 
a  great  deal  of  snow  and  blow.  There  'd  been  a 
power  of  sl(M»t.     They  'd  kej>t  me  pretty  busy. 

Maybe  it  was  along  of  l)oing  busier  than  usual  and 
of  not  seeing  her  quite  so  regular  that  Annie  and 
him  made  up  so  far.  I  thought  so  afterwards.  Girls 
like  bein'  remembered  of.     Lord  knows  I  never  for- 
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got  lier  —  iiiHul  to  wish  I  (MniM.  Itiit  there'll  one 
thing  I  've  notictMl  alM)Ut  girLs.  They  want  to  be 
tohl  tilings  —  tliey 're  that  way.  There  ^8  another 
thing:  8«vniK  as  if  their  nunds  wixs  iminhiUnl  on  tbo 
suhjeet  of  business  ;  they  don't  make  eonmH;tioiiii  cm 
it  Seems  im  if  they  thought  u  man  eouhl  earn  hU 
bread  and  butter  makin*  h»ve.  If  it  eonie  this  way, 
BO  *s  1  waii  on  (bity  and  he  was  oil,  he  W  run  over 
there.  Then  he  bi>anhMl  pretty  nigh  her.  She  lived 
in  Ka8t  HosU>n.  I  UvihI  in  UmMell  StrtH*t,  myself, 
with  my  marritMl  aister.  She's  a  widder  lady,  and 
my  iKKird  liel|KHl  her  ah)ng.  lie  h;ul  ('han(*(*8  against 
me  of  running  in  by  Hindis.  (Vmie  to  think  of  it 
afterwards,  1  guess  he  made  the  m«»ht  4»f  'em. 

Now  this  time  I  ttdl  you  of  1  w;is  g«Hng  U}  take 
her  to  the  the<i//tre.  She  was  vi^ry  fond  of  the 
theciytn%  and  1  'd  Kiid  we  M  go  first  evening  I  could 
fix  it.  So  it  w;ls  to  1m>  of  a  Wecbiesday  or  a  Satur- 
(Liy,  and  if  I  t*«>uld  n't  let  her  knt»w  —  her  U*ing  iu 
Vliist  Ho^t4ln  —  1  was  t«i  do  the  lM.*st  I  could,  her  being 
reatly  to  go  on«r  «if  them  two  nights  quite  agree- 
able,  and  me  U»  call  for  her.  So  of  a  We^lnes^lay  I 
could  n*t  go.  for  my  ehief,  he  tu*ui  me  out  tracing 
trimble  umler  ('harh*s  Uivrr  bridge,  for  a  wire  was 
down  fnmi  tlit*  ir«*  that  U'theml  us  eonsi<lenddy,  and 
I  Wiis  to  Work  late  and  dr(*nt'h(*d  through, — and  it  was 
tirnatiuu  rold, — and  wh«*u  I  got  lamie  tt»  UusseU 
Str«N>t  auil  g«»t  my  HU|i|M*r  an«l  inU)  <lry  close,  and  de- 
r«Mit  tt»  show  m\s«*lf  t4>  her,  it  w;uh  going  tm  t4i  nine 
oVliM-k,  Ml  1  h.id  to  )»ut  it  off.  S)  it  come  Satunlay 
night,  and  I  u'"t  nadv  rarly,  fm  it  w;ui  a  mihl  night 
and  |il*M.n.iiit.  .Old  I  u.1.4  III  a  hurry,  aiul  1  hurried 
over  to  K;i.^t  lUi:»ti'n,  an4l  1  tilt  happy,  the  way  a 
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does  when  lie 's  going  to  his  girl,  for  I  had  n't  seen 
her  since  Monday,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  was  a 
good  while. 

So  when  I  got  there  to  her  father's  house  —  for 
her  father  is  a  stone-cutter  in  Digger  and  Downs's 
marble-yard,  and  he  does  a  steady  business,  and 
brought  her  up  most  partikkeler,  and  sent  her 
through  the  grammar  school  and  talked  about  the 
high,  and  I  've  nothin  against  him  only  for  marrying 
of  a  step-mother  that  Annie  didn't  like,  I  don't 
know 's  I  ever  blamed  her,  for  she  had  the  neurology 
done  up  in  flannel  bandages  of  a  gray  color  like  to 
make  you  wish  she  was  n't  there  —  when  I  got  to 
her  father's  honso  this  night  I  tell  you,  to  take  my 
girl  to  the  thcfr^trc  —  ma'am,  she  would  n't  go  with 
me. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  she  says,  "but  I  ain't 
a-going.     I  don't  feel  like  it." 

"  lUit  I  've  got  the  tickets,"  says  I,  for  she  'd  never      ^ 
spoke  like  that  to  me  before.    "  It 's  the  play  you  said    ,  f 
—  it 's  the  *  1  Varl  of  the  Necktie  Factory.'  "    For  sho   I  ' 
had  a  shine  to  see  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Necktie  Fac- 
tory ; "  it  had  run  a  hundred  nights ;  she  'd  talked 
about  it  a  sight,  and  so  1  'd  got  the  tickets.    I  give  a 
dollar  for  thom  two  tickets. 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  Annie  ? "  says  I,  for 
she  did  n't  say  much  to  me.    "  What  ails  you,  dear  ?  " 

She  was  sotting  on  the  sofa  in  hor  father's  setting- 
room,  for  bor  stop-mother  wjis  scoMing  of  the  baby 
in  the  front  (•liaml>er,  and  we  was  by  ourselves. 

So  she  turned  hor  pretty  head  and  looked  at  me, 
and  then  .sh(»  looks  away.  Seems  as  if  she  did  and 
did  n't.    Seems  as  if  she  would  and  would  n't    Seems 
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VLH  if  she  should  and  should  n't  —  the  way  a  wouuui 
does. 

'*  Vou  did  n't  come  a  Wednesday/'  so  she  says  to 
lue. 

**  I  eouhl  n't  come  on  Wednesday,"  says  I  to  her. 
*'  I  done  uiy  best.  You  'd  ought  to  know  it  I  was 
cleiiriug  tn>uhle  under  Cliarles  Kiver  bridge.  I  dona 
the  U^st  1  (HiuKi." 

•*  Well,"  ahv  says,  "  I  irent  o'  Wethiesthiy.  1  've  se^m 
Uie  play.  I  've  seen  the  *  Pearl  of  the  Neektie  Fac- 
tory/ and  I  don*t  know  's  1  care  to  see  it  again/'  she 
says.  *'  Vou  could  have  conic*  if  you  'd  tried  Imnly** 
she  says.  **  A  buiiirt  fellow  like  you  are  (slie  did  call 
me  a  smart  fellow,  don*t  you  sire  ?),  he  can  do  a  thing 
if  he  S4*t  t>ut  to.'* 

••  There  's  luie  thing,"  says  I  very  slow,  for  I  was 

that  cut,  '*  then*  \s  (»ne  thing  the  smartest  man  can't 

do;    he  canH  nuike  a  girl  reasonable,  if   she  won't 

U-." 

^  **]f  it's  so  kid  as  that,"  siiys  she,  *' 1  would  n't 

V  I   wa:ite  your  vullyable  time  setting  here.     Maybe  you 

^'  can  s|«eud  it  U^tti^r,"  says  she,  "and  so  can  I,  sir." 

And  up  she  g«'ts  and  leaves  the  sofy,  and  off  she 
gotvs  upst^iirs. 

**  V((U  '11  Im<  .so  |N)lite  as  to  excu.se  me/'  she  says; 
**  my  st4*)>-mother  de^iires  me  U>  avoid  the  baby  for 
her  thi.s  evening,  on  iu*c«mnt  of  her  neurohigy  having 
btrut'k  to  her  liniins." 

*•  Vou  wi-nt  Ut  the  thenytre  with  Charley  Scatter- 
good  I  '*  t-ries  1  ;  like  that. 

**  1  ain*t  that  iNiund  to  \ou  nut  to  go  with  who  I 
pleas4*,"  she  says,  **  nor  1  won't  U*  iu  a  hurry  nei- 
Uier." 
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Ma'am,  they  seem  little  things  to  get  between  a 
man  and  the  girl  he  liked.  Don't  think  they  ever 
did  seem  so  small  as  they  do  now  I  come  to  tell  'em. 
If  it  had  l)oen  a  big  thing,  I  'd  have  known  what  to 
do  with  it  —  something  like  a  runaway  horse,  or  an 
avalanche,  or  a  fellow  I  could  have  hit,  or  something 
like  that,  lint  it  was  n't  nothing  but  that  little 
thing — the  way  a  girl's  mind  worked.  I  'm  a  big 
fellow,  you  see ;  but  all  my  muscle  was  n't  good 
for  that !  apjainst  that  strange,  small,  pretty  creature 
in  the  working  of  her  mind.  I  couhl  have  carried 
her  in  tlicao  here  arms  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco ; 
I  could  liave  climl)cd  to  the  top  of  a  seventy-five  foot 
telegraph  pole  with  her  and  held  her  there  in  a  thun- 
der-storm —  but  there  I  set  like  a  baby  on  the  sofy, 
beaten  by  the  working  of  her  mind. 

I  got  my  hat  and  left.  There  was  n't  nothing 
else  to  do.  I  got  my  hat  and  cloared  out  into  the 
street,  and  there  I  walked  and  walked.  I  was  raging 
mad.  I  was  mortal  hurt.  1  went  from  mad  to  hurt 
and  back  a^ain  from  liurt  to  mad,  like  I  should  die 
for  it.  1  'ni  a  slow  man  in  my  temper,  but  when  it's 
up,  1  take  it  out ;  same  way  with  my  feelin's  —  she  'd 
hu}*t  my  feelin's.  She  never  hurt  me  that  way  till 
that  time.  I  did  n't  know  she  could.  She  had  her 
little  tantrums  and  little  ways  with  me ;  but  she 
never  got  my  feelin's  like  they  was  that  night 

Now,  I  '11  tell  you.  Whilst  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  outside  and  raging  to  myself,  I  saw  a  man  come 
up  and  ring  her  d(K)r-bell.  lie  come  quite  sudden  to 
my  sight,  for  there  was  a  street-light  opposite  her 
door,  and  ho  eonie  flash  I  beneath  it  all  to  once.  He 
was  rigged  u[i  in  all  his  Sunday  close,  and  he  had 
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blarsted  curly  hair,  and  he  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  i  did  n't  need  no  spiritooal  luejuni  U)  tell  ine  it 
was  (Miarley  Siratt^^rgooil.     Worse  take  him  ! 

She  (*ome  U)  tlie  d(K)r  herself.  She  did.  Slio 
was  n't  taking  care  of  no  stef^-liuby.  She  had  her 
things  on,  and  her  little  hat  set  sidewise  on  her  short 
hair,  and  she  wore  a  little  green  gown,  she  luul, 
her  Sunday  gown  with  fixings  on  it  matle  of  fur  or 
feathers,  and  there  she  stands,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
going  S4)mewheres,  and  I  heanl  him  say  :  — 

'Mlilloa,  Nan  !  '*  —  for  he  did,  he  called  her  Nan. 
But  /  liad  always  called  her  Annie.  She  never  put 
her  hat  on  the  side  of  her  heml  for  me.  She  never 
sUkmI  that  way,  with  her  hand  against  her  —  that 
silly  little  Uiyish  way  —  with  me,  SheM  been  all 
girl  t4i  me.     Hut  she  says:  — 

**  liilliKi,  Cliarh'y  ! "  just  as  if  she  M  been  another 
fellow  :  and  she  laughs  and  uimIs  at  him  ;  and  for  all 
it  was  so  silly,  she  l<N>k«'d  ho  pretty,  and  her  dim|de 
looked  hO,  htauiliii^'  there,  1  t'ould  have  killetl  liiui. 

Hut,  ma'am,  when  she  eouie  to  bliut  the  door,  and 
ho  went  in  anil  i  Hee  him  in  the  fnmt  entry  sigainst 
the  entry  light,  I  saw  him  n*elin'  in  beside  her;  and 
I  said:  '*  lie  \s  drunk." 

Well.  She  did  n't  go  any  when*  with  him,  for  I 
wat(*h«*4l  t4>  s(*4* ;  mayUt  she  h;ul  the  sense  to  nmko 
out  his  o«»nditi«>ii  ;  maylie  her  father  would  n't  lei 
her,  —  f(»r  I  knew  ht-r  father  was  t«>  home  and  would 
look  after  her,  — and  so  i  eome  away. 

I  eonii*  aw.iy,  and  iMUnr  1  enme  aen».*tt  the  ferry, 
and  I  liMikt'tl  ii|i  at  till*  .^tai-s,  f(»r  it  u;i.*»  hu«'h  a  jilean- 
ant  ni^ht,  and  I  M  U'cn  h«i  ha|i|iy  coming  4>ver  — 
Olid  1  went  fnmi  hurt  to  mad,  and  i  went  from  iiuul 
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to  mad,  and  then  I  went  from  mad  to  terror  —  lest 
he  should  got  lier  after  all.  And  I  cursed  him,  for  I 
couhl  have  killed  him.  I  cursed  lum  on  that  ferry, 
all  the  way.     I  seemed  to  say  to  him :  — 

"  Charley  Scattergood,  you  've  got  my  girl.  She 
ain't  your  girl.  She 's  mine.  You  ain't  fit  to  have 
her.  Let  her  be !  I  '11  fling  you  overboard.  Let  us 
be!" 

For  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  on  deck  beside  me,  and 
I  felt  about  in  the  dark  as  if  I  'd  got  him.  And  I 
flung  my  arms  acToss  the  railing  as  if  it  was  I  flung 
him  over.  And  I  looked  down  as  if  I  see  him  going 
under.  And  I  watched  the  paddle-wheel  as  if  it 
dra-awed  him  in.  But  I  cursed  him,  for  I  hated 
him. 

I  think  I  had  a  sort  of  fever  in  my  brain,  for  I 
never  wanted  to  kill  a  creature  l)efore  in  all  my  days. 
If  it  was  a  kitten  or  a  yellow  pup,  or  if  it  was  an  old 
hen,  I  did  n't  like  to  do  it.  But,  ma'am,  I  could 
have  wrung  his  neck,  or  I  could  have  stomped  on 
him,  or  if  1  M  80(m»  him  under  a  locomotive  injine  I 
would  n't  have  cared.  I  hated  Charley  Scattergood. 
I  wanted  him  to  die.  I  went  from  mad  to  murder  in 
my  heart,  n\Hm  the  ferry-lM)at,  so  help  me  God. 

Ma'am,  where  do  you  think  them  things  come 
from,  plumb !  into  a  man's  soul  ?  If  he  was  a  steady 
man  and  tried  to  do  his  dooty,  and  liked  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  had  gentle  thoughts  like  other  folks 
and  never  wished  no  harm  to  no  man.  Seems  as  if  it 
was  a  brain  fever  —  when  you  love  a  girl.  Seems  as 
if  you  wns  a  mad  man  —  if  it  is  a  girl.  Seems  as  if 
it  ain't  you  that  love  her :  it 's  a  devil  or  an  angel 
loves  her  ;  and  he  angels  you  or  devils  you,  and  there 
you  be! 
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Well.  He  wiui  n't  on  the  ferry-boat  He  was  set- 
ting thert)  beside  of  her  in  her  father's  setting-room. 
Drunk.     And  culling  of  her  Nan. 

So  I  did  n't  nmrtler  him,  for  it  was  n't  lioiidy  ;  and 
I  went  home,  fur  my  sister  tliat  was  a  widder  lady 
nuule  mo  some  catnip  tea  and  I  give  it  to  the  cat,  aud 
so  I  went  to  bed,  and  went  to  sleep.  Hut  I  give  the 
theciytre  tickets  to  a  horse-car  driver  that  I  was  uc- 
quainted  with  that  hail  a  girl  that  s<|uinted.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  waste  'em. 

Now  that  night  there  come  a  storm.  It  was  a 
sleet-storm.  I  'U  tell  ytm  al)out  it.  it  sleeted  like 
tlie  Evil  all  that  night,  and  come  morning,  if  you 
was  U>  hM)k  out,  it  w;is  like  KM)king  on  a  world  of  ioe 
that  m;uh^  you  think  of  a  cn*ature  frozen  deail ;  like 
it  w;is  the  4'orpso  ot  a  world.  It  w;is  the  worst  sleet- 
storm  we  hail  tliat  winter,  for  I  hml  a  reason  to  re- 
member. 

I  s;iid  I  'd  W\\  yon  what  a  tnmblc  man  i.s.  He's 
one  of  them  dctaiK'd  to  pick  out  tmublc  —  that's  the 
way  the  name  c(»me  to  In*  given  to  us.  The  telephone 
biuiinebS  is  a  niif^hty  accitli'nt;il  business ;  something 
hap|iens  all  the  time.  First  yon  know  your  lines 
won*t  work.  MayU*  ymi  .sent  a  message  and  it 
Htii'ks  sonifwheivs.  It  S  the  trouble  men  tliat  liave 
to  find  out  whcicH.  TIk-v  ke«'p  us  for  that  pur|ioie. 
That  *s  our  ji»b.  It  ain*t  an  ea.sy  job.  When*som- 
ever  and  ho\v.s4»mever  that  line  \s  out  kA  kilter,  from 
Booton  t4>  raliforni«i,  that's  our  bn.siness  to  tind  out. 
.Ma\U*  it's  bi«ik«*  by  wind;  ma>lM*  it  give  way  under 
the  ice  ;  «»r  it  '.n  Uattli  <li»wii  by  biiow  ;  or  it 's  struck 
by  li^htiiui^;  or  It 'a  cro.>:»od  Momcwheies  by  S4»me- 
body  el!M*'«   .11  cident,  —  home   tcdcgraph   4*om|»aiiy's 
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had  ba<l  luck  and  tied  you  up ;  or  it' s  got  catched  be- 
neath a  bridge,  for  we  have  to  work  under  water  as 
well  as  over  air;  and  you  would  n't  believe  it  of  a 
telephone  wire,  how  it  can  snarl  if  it  sets  out. 
There 's  nothing  equals  the  snarling  power  of  a  tele- 
phone wire  as  I  know  of  unless  it's  a  woman  with 
the  neurology.  Seems  as  if  them  wires  were  so  many 
men-folks  trying  to  crochet;  they  don't  take  the 
reg'lar  stitch,  but  they  use  up  a  lot  of  yarn  in  mak- 
ing of  the  most  extra-ordinary  pattern.  They're 
pretty  stiff,  and  they  slash  about  a  good  deal  in  wind 
and  water. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  think,  ma'am,  of  a  slip- 
pery winter  morning,  what  it  would  be  like  if  you 
was  in  our  business  ?  There 's  more  business  goes 
on  over  your  heads  these  days  than  there  is  upon  the 
ground  below.  I  don't  tliink  folks  do  think  much 
about  it.  There  's  a  sight  of  pity  goes  to  sailors  and 
such-like  and  firemen  and  those,  and  I  'm  not  denying 
they  deserve  it.  But  our  business  ain't  so  well  un- 
derstood in  folks'  mind  to  feel  a  sympathy  for  line- 
men. Sometimes  seems  to  me  we  have  a  call  for  it, 
ourselves,  for  it  ain't  a  very  safe  business.  It  ain't 
80  much  pluck  —  though  it  docs  take  pluck — but 
pluck  ain*t  anything  to  complain  of. 

Now,  come  a  morning  after  such  a  storm  as  this  I 
speak  al)out.  There 's  ice  everywhere.  Your  steps 
are  slipi)ery.  All  tlie  sidewalks  are  covered  by  ashes 
for  peril  of  your  bones.  Horses  go  down  in  the 
street.  The  tops  of  the  fences  and  the  door-knobs 
and  all  sorts  of  little  things  are  sleeted  over.  The 
trees  have  crusted  up  like  they  'd  got  into  a  bathing 
suit  of  ice  from  toe  to  top.     The  roof  —  well  folks 
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don't  think  al)out  roofs.  Thei/  are  all  of  a  glare. 
That's  the  kind  of  weather  folks  stay  indoors,  if  to 
be  they  can.  Women  liuiUUe  round  the  n*git»ter  aud 
say :  **  I  guess  I  won't  go  out  ttMlay."  Men  go  to 
their  business  in  tlie  liorse-ears,  luid  Udk  about  how 
8lip|H*ry  it  is.  In  the  evening  ])a|)er  there's  the  ao- 
cidentiil  eohinin  —  full  of  how  such  a  one  sli))|H*tl  on 
the  |)avenient  and  how  his  leg  was  broken,  or  hia 
back  was  hurt. 

Way  down  Indow  us  whilst  we  are  at  work  we  see 
folks  putting  s:iw-<lust  on  level  places  and  holding  on 
to  something  whilst  they  go  by.  They  look  kind  of 
small  as  we  Untk  down,  like  en*atures  that  grow  on 
something.  Mayln?  we  're  out  (»n  the  eaves  crawling 
along  tiiward  the  eaves-ti-ough  t4)  get  a  wire  that  got 
down  aerodt  a water-.s|KJut ;  or  mayU^  we're  droppin' 
frtiui  one  nnif  to  t*  tjther,  or  we  're  holding  on  to  a 
chimney,  or  there's  a  iN>le  to  climb  beyond 'em  all  — 
a  roof-iKile  you  must  climb,  and  you  put  your  spurs 
in  aiul  go  up  clinging  t4)  that  {Mile,  to  guy  a  wire 
over  or  to  untwist  some  trouble,  and  slip|>ery — by 
gnu'ious  I  Slip|»ery  don*t  tell  it  It 's  all  glared 
over  —  roof,  i^ole,  eaves,  win*s,  pins  and  insulatorsy 
the  skylights  yuu  go  out  i»f,  the  slat4.*s  you  crawl 
aiTost,  the  tin*-esca|M*  you  hang  onto  —  and  you  ft*el 
the  ice  melting  undrrneath  your  lingers,  for  your 
liaiuls  get  numb.  Then  the  wind  —  Ixird  !  how  tlie 
wind  Idows  from  the  nor*ard  after  a  sleet-stonu,  on  a 
•even-story  rtMif ! 

That's  the  weather  when  a  lineman  lias  to  work. 
Come  a  day  i% Inn  it  .un't  saU'  to  put  fix>t  acrost your 
doorsill  on  th«'  solid  earth,  that's  the  very  day  the 
linemen  have  to  crawl  like  kids  and  cata  hundanlsof 
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feet  above  you  in  the  air,  balancing  and  holding  of 
tliemselves  for  life's  sake  and  the  sake  of  your  tele- 
phono  message  against  they  slip  and  go.  If  he  was 
to  make  one  misstep  he  'd  bo  to  pieces  on  the  pave- 
ment before  you  could  say  :  "  There  's  a  lineman  I  '* 
Tliere  's  no  hope  for  you  if  once  you  slip.  If  you 
ain't  a  dead  man,  you  're  worse.  Your  back 's  broke 
or  it 's  laid  you  up  for  life.  Lucky  for  you  if  you 
knocked  your  brains  out  and  done  with.  Your 
widder  Ml  get  on  l)ctter  than  if  she  got  a  cripple  to 
support,  her  and  him  and  tlie  children  too. 

Now  this  day  I  tell  you  of,  this  sleety  day,  I  woke, 
for  I  was  miserable  in  my  mind,  and  I  reported  to 
hc^odquarters  for  any  orders  for  the  day.  It  was  a 
t/Crrible  slippery  d<ay.  But  I  thought  maybe  it  did  n't 
matter,  for  I  was  so  miserable  along  of  Annie  and 
him  that  had  got  my  girl  away  from  me.  I  hated 
him.  I  h«'ul  hated  him  over  night  and  I  hated  him 
come  morning,  and  I  hate  —  hate  —  hated  him  as  I 
walked  along,  that  way,  as  you  'd  march  to  music. 
My  hate  and  me  kept  step  because  of  him  and  Annie. 

Now  this  is  the  way  we  do  it.  They  send  us  out 
according  to  the  job,  and  if  there 's  four  or  five  of  us, 
we  're  what  you  call  a  crew.  If  there 's  a  good  many 
needed  for  any  purpose,  you  'd  say  we  were  a  force. 
But  a  trouble  man  he  may  go  alone ;  he  may  be  by 
himself,  it  might  so  happen  to  him  to  be  mending 
trouble  somewlieres  by  himself.  You  might  be  a 
trouble  man  and  you  might  see  a  lot  of  jwles  blowed 
down,  —  for  when  one  goes  sometimes  the  rest  go 
like  as  they  were  cards  set  up,  —  and  you  might  go 
and  notify  the  chief,  and  he  M  send  a  force  to  mend 
the  trouble,  but  you  he  might  send  maybe  to  some 
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point  apart,  to  set  souie  luiHchief  right  youM  net 
your  eyo  on.  Maybe  you  M  go  to  a  |iole  to  guy  it 
over  —  that 's  to  fasten  it  over  to  another  {lole  —  to 
keep  it  bteaily  and  to  mend  the  lireak,  and  to  stop 
Uie  re^t  from  going,  and  nmybe  you  might  lie  up  to 
top  of  thi:i  |Mih)  by  your^ielf  alone,  and  it  might  be  it 
was  a  high  {lole,  don't  you  see  '/  and  there  you  are. 

Now  then,  tliis  day  i  tt|M'ak  of,  1  wad  onh'red  to 
the  South  End,  for  tliere  'd  been  tlie  havoc  Ui  jiay  up 
along  then;  in  the  region  of  the  city  hospiUil,  wliere 
those  high  |)oles  are — we've  got  some  beautiful 
poles  at  the  South  Knd.  So  my  chief  he  sent  me  to 
pick  out  trouble  way  out  towanls  Koxbury,  for  the 
wires  were  ilown  along  of  the  sleet -storm  and  we 
wen*  pretty  buny  —  and  all  at  once,  fur  I  was  gt>ing 
by,  i  see  a  horbc-car  driver  stop  his  ear  •and  |ioint 
his  whip  upwartls  over  yonder  lN*hind  me,  and  I 
turne<l  and  IcMjkoil.  And  then  I  see  folks  staring  and 
two  or  three  they  stopi>ed,  and  we  all  looketl  u]!. 

And  then  1  see  a  sight  I  never  s;iw  lieforc  uor  I 
don't  know  's  1  'd  care  to  see  it  every  January  morn- 
ing neither. 

It  was  a  very  high  |x>le.  I  knew  that  fiole.  I  'd 
been  up  it,  time  again.  It  was  an  eighty-foot  |iole. 
It  was  all  glartMl  uver  with  the  ice,  and  it  hho(»k 
again&t  the  wind.     The  wm*s  were  down. 

rp  at  the  top  of  that  thert*  |Mde  there  was  a  man. 
I'll  ought  to  hay  there  Aiiny  a  man,  fi>r  (|uick  as  I 
set  eyes  4>n  him  i  knew  it  was  all  up  with  that  man. 
It  was  a  trouble  man  gone  up  to  guy  the  |Mile  over, 
and  he  *d  gouf  alone,  fur  noliody  was  ^ith  him  only 
ilie  force  til  uork  to  the  uorth'ards,  where  the  other 
poles  hail  all  gone  down. 
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My  heart  come  into  my  mouth  when  I  saw  that 
man,  and  my  marrow  froze  within  me,  for  when  I 
looked,  I  saw  him  fling  his  arms  —  that  way — and 
topple.  When  I  saw  him,  for  he  fell  forwards  on  his 
face  against  the  cross-arms  of  the  poles,  both  arms 
about  it,  and  kind  of  come  together  like  a  jack-knife 
—  so  —  and  there  he  hung,  as  helpless  and  as  sense- 
less as  the  buried  dead,  him  eighty  feet  above  the 
gnmiifl. 

"  lie 's  dead ! "  cries  the  horse-car  driver.  But  the 
conductor  saul :  — 

"  lie  's  dnink  !  " 

"  lie 's  in  a  faint !  "  cries  somebody. 

"  He 's  in  a  fit ! "  says  some  one. 

"  Me 's  got  the  cramp  I "  I  heard  a  fellow  say. 

"  lie 's  froze  with  the  weather  I "  says  a  woman 
going  by. 

"Cxod  have  mcroy  on  him  ! "  says  they  all. 

"  I  f  0  'II  dro])  —  liJ*  '11  drop  in  a  minute  "  — 

"  There  ! "  says  they.     "  Oh,  look  at  him." 

II. 

I  made  short  work  of  it,  pushing  everybody  by, 
for  I  ran,  and  it  was  slippery,  and  it  took  me  longer 
than  it  would  of  a  difTerent  day,  but  no  man,  unless  it 
was  a  lineman,  could  have  got  there  so  cpiick  for  be- 
in  jj  ]>ractirpd  at  it,  and  I  ran  and  I  looked  up  and 
wlion  I  looked  up  —  ma'am,  I  went  :i.s  cold  :us  the  ice 
honoath  mo,  and  ilicn  I  turned  from  cold  to  hot  and 
then  I  went  from  hot  to  horror,  for  the  sight  I  saw. 

Ma'am,  it  was  him  I  saw  —  it  was  Charley  Scatter- 
good. 
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It  w;iA  liiiu  atop  of  that  thoru  |M>le,  lianging  scns^ 
lens  iM^ht)  fiMit  alMtve  my  heail,  su-russ  the  cnnMi- 
arms.  It  w;us  hiiii  I  huU*  —  hatit  —  hutt^l  f nnu  my 
soul.  It  w;ls  him  tliat  sfiit  mo  on  from  mail  to  miir- 
dfr  when  i  thought  of  him.  It  was  him  I  could 
have  Htom|M'4l  on  or  hee  U*neath  an  injine  or  flung 
over  the  ferry-lKxit  and  get  lM.*neath  the  |iaddle- 
wheel.  It  was  him.  It  was  him  that  took  my  girl 
away  from  me. 

Now  1  '11  have  to  explain  to  you.  I  '11  have  to 
explain  to  you  aUmt  that  guy.  Vou  eould  n't  un- 
derstand thi*  nature  of  my  feelings  unless  you  uuder- 
sUmmI  the  situation  of  that  |H>le  and  guy. 

Vou  see  it  's  this  way.  Vou  *ve  got  a  line  of  |Mdea 
—  then»  —  MH* '.'  Afld  you  *ve  got  another  (connec- 
tion—  there.  Maylx.*  y<m  guy  over  to  a  roof  or  to 
aiiothrr  n»w  —  so. 

And  if  your  guy  hreaks,  your  |Mdes  might  liegin  to 
go  the  way  1  ti>ld  you,  like  a  row  of  nine-pin.H  from 
the  st4»rm.  And  they've  all  gone  down,  we '11  mxy^ 
like  thrse  hail,  live  4>r  six  ijf  'em,  in  the  gah%  it 
bhiwed  so,  an<l  this  one,  it  *s  maile  a  stand.  ThU 
one  st4MNl  its  ground  and  there  it  is,  all  them  hmketi 
wirt'S  dangling  and  gnuiniiig  in  the  ive  and  wind« 
anil  a  trouble  man  lit*  \s  sent  up  to  guy  it  over  tothU 
roof  ort«»  this  otlMT  |M>le  1  t«-ll  you  of,  to  make  it  fast 
and  stop  the  rest  fiom  going.  May  lie  he  guys  it  over 
t4>  a  stump-  that  \s  \%  hat  wr  rail  a  lin>ken  |Mde  — 
and  III*  ha.s  thf  \iitvs  to  tic,  and  he  h;is  his  str:i|Kind- 
viee  to  join  '<-m  with,  and  ids  pli«'rs  t4»  twi^t  *eiii  with, 
and  his  Npui>t  u|M»n  hi.*>  l«*gs  —  and  that's  all  he  luui 
exet'pt  his  pluek  an«l  the  iee-st4»rm. 

So  I  iH'V  in  a  minute*  rharley  Scatt4*rg(MMl  luul  lieeo 
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tip  to  guy  that  pole  over,  and  I  see  it  was  n't  done — 
it  was  n*t  guyed  over  —  when  he  was  taken  with 
whatever  took  him ;  for  I  saw  the  pole  sliook  con- 
siderable and  that  tlie  wires  hung  flabby,  and,  ni<a'am, 
I  saw  another  thing.  I  saw  the  pole  was  a  cracked 
pole.     They  are  sometimes. 

Now  it  takes  me  a  great  while  to  tell  you  these 
hero  things  bocause  I  ain't  an  educated  man,  but  it 
didn't  take  me  long  enough, to  think 'em  —  not  so 
long  as  if  you  was  to  say  :  "  Charley  Scattergood  I  " 
If  I  was  an  educated  man  I  could  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  my  feelings.  You've  got  learning 
yourself,  and  maybe  you  wm  understand  'em  without 
I  was  to  tell  'cm  —  mayl)e  that 's  what  learning  does 
for  folks.     1  don't  know. 

But,  ma'am,  though  they  did  n't  take  time  they 
took  my  mortal  life  —  the  feelings  that  I  had.  It 
seemed  as  if  I'd  die  of  'cm  before  it  all  went 
through  my  mind:  — 

"That's  him.  That's  Charley  Scattergood.  He 
took  your  girl  away  from  you.  He's  a  miserable 
drinkin'  cuss.  He  '11  drop.  You  ain't  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

"  Those  other  linemen  are  too  f Jir  off.  He  '11  drop 
before  they  get  hore.  Nor  they  would  n't  go  up.  I 
don't  know  a  feller  on  that  crew  would  go  up.  It 's 
a  cracked  pole.  .  .  .  You  did  n't  do  it.  It  ain't  f/our 
work.  You  did  n't  hang  Charley  Scattergood  eighty 
foot  al)ove  the  ground,  him  senseless  on  a  cross-arm. 
You  ain't  got  to  do  nothing  but  let  him  be.  It's 
God  A'mighty's  business." 

Now  when  I  got  so  far  as  God  A'mighty,  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  feelings  that  I  hatl  would  kill  mo.     It 
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seemed  like  I  'd  die  l)cfore  he  would.  It  seemed  like 
1  'd  lie  U>re  ill  twenty.  Seems  iiA  if  the  ].ast  Truu 
|M!t  and  the  l>uy  of  Jutl^nient  and  the  (treat  White 
Throni%  antl  all  them  things  we  n;ad  aliout  iu  tlie 
G(hm1  Uouk,  you  know,  kintl  of  got  t4»gether  in  a 
crew  and  made  a  deail  set  at  me.  Seems  us  if  they 
said :  — 

♦•Gou|)!     (loup!     (to  up!" 

Then  it  seems  as  if  1  aiuiwered  :  — 

*•  iXiu't  you  do  it !     St;iy  whore  you  be  I " 

And  then  it  come  :  — 

**Uo  up!     (io  up!" 

Ami  then  1  says  :  — 

'*lt  ain*t  my  Imbiness.     It's  (lod  A'mighty's.** 

And  then :  — 

**  It  ain't  (lOil  A'mighty's.  It's  your  business. 
Go  up!     Go  up!" 

And  tht^n  it  comes  to  me  this  way,  crash  !  like  a 
charge  of  eh*etiifity  in  a  thnnth*r-hhower :  — 

••  Jjr  itii/in  bittrven  Gud  A^iniifhty  and  Charies  S. 
ScattTtjinnl^  which  U  the  lint- man  of  them  t¥ro? 
iiiin  that  is  thr  iifU'tHan,  it**  his  dooty  to  ciimb  thai 
jfoie/* 

Ma'am,  wt*  *ie  taught  to  tlo  our  diM>t}  in  our  busi- 
ncHS  ^iud  i»1m'\  our  mder.H,  and  once  it  ^a.s  clear  t4>  me 
in  that  minute —  lur  all  this  only  t«M>k  no  time  at  all 
U»  go  through  me  — imce  it  w;us  plain  ti*  me  I  'd  f^ut 
my  ordi-r  and  IM  gtit  it  ii-om  the  rhief— from 
t'(*ther  Chut  that  seml.-i  a  hh'tt  .stoim  and  blows  a 
gale  e;uty  a.t  ours  Miiuld  M't  in  hi.'t  «itli(*t*  and  M*nd  a 
menn;igi*  ^mi  arn^^t  auiie  —  oliee  1  UUiler:iUMMl  it  waS 

my  tiiMit>,  I   Hay  no  nioie  aUmt  it.     1  &et  my  spurs 
into  that  |Nde  .uid  i  went  up.  .  .  • 
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A  brave  deed  you  say  ?  Well.  I  don't  know.  It 
did  n't  strike  ine  so.  It  was  my  dooty.  That  was 
all  about  it.  I  did  n't  think  about  it  pertikkelerly. 
I  'd  got  my  orders. 

So  1  went  up,  for  it  all  took  quick  as  I  could  think 
it.  And  I  did  the  best  I  could.  That 's  all.  It  was 
pretty  slippery.  Yes.  And  I  knew  the  pole  was  n't 
sound.  Yes.  And  he  'd  taken  my  girl  away  from 
me.  Yes.  But  there  wasn't  anything  said  about 
that  in  the  order.     So  I  went. 

Now  it's  this  way.  You  know  what  a  cross-arm 
is.  You  've  seen  'em  on  the  telephone  poles,  and  the 
telegraph.  They  run  acrost  the  top  and  hold  the 
oak  pins  and  the  insulators.  Each  cross-arm  might 
have  ten  ])ins  to  screw  the  insulators  on.  There 
may  \ye  one  or  two,  there  may  be  six  or  more  of  these 
cross-arms.  This  pole  it  was  a  tall  pole  and  in  the 
thick  of  business  —  there  might  be  maybe  eighty  to 
a  hundred  wires  on  such  a  )>ole  —  and  it  liarl  eight 
cross-arms,  and  ('harlcy  Scattergood  he  hung  acrost 
the  highest  of  'em  all,  the  top  one,  doubled  over  — 
that  way.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  as  I  went  up 
how  like  a  rag  doll  he  looked  hanging  acrost  a  close- 
horse  —  for  it  was  so  high  and  he  looked  smalL 

I  stuck  my  spurs  in  hard,  for  it  was  slippery  as 
death,  and  from  the  excitement  and  from  knowing 
that  the  pole  was  n't  sound  it  seemed  as  if  I  oould  n't 
make  a  footing,  and  I  thought  of  Annie,  for  I  loved 
her,  and  I  felt  hat]  to  think  if  so  we  both  come  crash- 
ing down,  she  M  feel  worse  to  think  it  was  Charley 
Scattergood  than  she  would  for  thiokiog  it  was  me. 

But  I  said,  for  I  felt  a  little  giddy  and  it  blew  so, 
as  I  went  up,  I  said :  — 
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**  Annie,  Aniiio  IIo{)e/'  just  as  1  'vc  always  said  to 
keep  a  Ht4*:Mly  lieatl. 

]Iifav(*ii  lileb.s  lier  clear  name,  ma*ani,  whcUier  it 
steadit^l  nii*  im  it  always  hail,  I  don't  knuw  as  I  can 
provr  to  yiMi,  ii(»t  U'lng  an  ediurated  man  —  but  1  felt 
steailirr  for  Miiyin^  of  it,  and  for  feeling  of  the  feel- 
ing that  nuult*  nio  say  it. 

"Annie.  l>i*ar  Annie.  Annie  Ho|)e,"  —  for  the 
loving  ft*eling  that  1  hail  to  her,  and  it  was  like  as 
if  my  luve  turned  into  nerve,  ma'am,  while  1  went 
up,  and  turntMl  into  firm  mus4*li*s  ami  into  a  coed 
bruin  an<l  inU)  all  those?  things  a  lineman  needs  if 
he's  got  a  dotMl  like  that  to  (h>  to  savr  a  ffllow-eree- 
tur's  life,  or  niayl»e  givu  his  own.  And  it  was  like 
as  if  the  hivo  I  hail  turned  out  the  hate  I  hail.  And 
all  my  S4ml  went  up,  ius  my  Uxly  was  g(»ing  up  that 
pole.  It  Wiui  as  if  I  left  my  deailly  feelings  down 
below  ui>on  the  grounil,  and  I  went  fnmi  murder  up 
to  merry  as  1  rlindN'd  ti^wartl  the  sky  u|M>n  the  |iole. 

N<iW  thi.*i  is  the  holy  truth.  I  M  never  lieen  to 
keen  to  hurt  him  as  I  wiis  to  save  him  liefore  I  got 
to  him.  1  M  never  wished  him  half  sueh  curses  as  I 
prayed  Meavni  1  mi^dltdo  him  l»h»ssin*s  and  get  him 
down  a  living  man.      And  1  says  Ut  myself:  — 

**If  we  t4)p|ih*  and  go  down  together  1  wtm't  re- 
port  at  Me;i4h|uarters  ft»r  a  murden*r.  I..«>nl  Chief 
A'mighty  may  lie  forgive  me,  but  lie  shaVt  eateli 
me  there!  '* 

S«i  it  blew  pretty  hard,  and  I  g(»t  U|i.  And  every- 
tiling  w;is  eovniMl  uith  ii*«*.  And  my  hpurs  slip|K*tl. 
And  my  hand.s  giil  pivtty  nundi.  Hut  i  got  up.  And 
I  eatehed  h(»lil  of  him  and  I  felt  the  |)ole  quiver,  and 
I  hehl  on  tv  him  autl  there  he  was. 
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He 'd  had  a  fit.  The  feller 'd  had  a  fit  And  there 
he  hung  acrost  the  upper  cross-arms  with  no  more 
knowledge  than  the  dead.  And  I  looked  at  him. 
Ihit  1 M  left  my  hate  eighty  foot  below  us,  and  it  was 
as  if  I  liked  him,  for  I  wanted  so  to  save  him,  and  I 
looked  to  see  what  I  could  do,  for  he  showed  some 
signs  of  coming  to. 

So  I  says :  — 

"  Charley  Scattergood,  for  the  love  of  Grod;  don't 
you  stir.     Stay  where  you  be  till  I  tie  you  on." 

Now  I  had  my  ])liers  with  me  in  my  belt  in  the 
sort  of  pocket  where  we  carry  'em,  and  I  see  the 
broken  wires,  hanging  round,  and  I  remembered  that 
I  had  some  wire  with  me,  a  roll  I  W  had  to  do  some 
guying  with.  So  T  took  that  wire,  for  it  was  strong- 
est, and  I  twisted  it  around^him,  and  I  fastened  him 
tight  witli  my  pliers,  and  I  twisted  the  other  wires 
around  him,  and  I  tied  him  tight,  and  then  I  looked 
to  see  what  next. 

I  wanted  to  guy  that  pole  over,  for  it  might  have 
saved  us,  and  I  tried,  but  do  my  best  I  could  n't  do  it, 
him  being  in  my  way,  and  the  pole  so  shaky,  and  I 
see  I  couldn't,  and  then  I  drawed  my  breath  and 
looked  Iwjiow. 

I  don't  think  it  had  come  over  me  till  that  min- 
ute what  a  fix  it  was.  But  when  I  looked  down  I 
saw  the  i>eople,  for  they  'd  come  from  everywheres, 
and  there  was  quite  a  crowd,  and  I  saw  the  linemen 
that  had  run  up  from  the  nearest  crew,  and  I  see 
thoy  were  all  discussing  of  my  situation.  And  they 
tried  to  atlvise  me  this  and  that,  for  I  could  see 
'em  holler,  but  the  wind  blew  so  I  could  n't  make  out 
a  word.     And  all  at  once  it  come  to  me :  — 


*    • 
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**  How.  in  God's  name  are  you  going  to  get  him 
clown  r  " 

*'  Anybody  got  a  rope  ?  "  cried  I. 

Hut  nolMxly  could  bear  nie,  and  f  tried  again. 

**  AnylMxly  luip|>en  to  buve  any  more  wire  about 
him  ?  " 

And  one  of  the  trouble  men  he  understood  me^and 
he  Hort  of  liecrkoned  to  nie,  and  held  up  lioth  arm^i,  and 
I  see  he  h;ul  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  coil  of  roiie  lietwixt 
liis  two  liandM,  and  i  uee  there  was  n't  any  other  way, 
and  8o  I  went  down  the  |M>le.  I  went  some  tifty  foot 
or  so,  for  it  wu6  slow  work,  and  I  looked  every  min- 
ute  to  eonit*  d;ishing  down.  So  some  of  'em  climbed 
on  something,  a  rart  or  something,  and  got  one  on 
t'  otlier^s  sliouhlci-s,  for  no  nuin  dared  to  add  an  ounce 
weight  i*xtry  to  that  splitting  |iole  with  us  two  on  it 

—  and  they  Hung  me  up  tlu*  wire  and  tlie  ro|)es,  and 
BO  I  caught  'cm  and  UK>k  'rm,  and  climbe<l  up  agaiu. 

Yrs.  I  went  uli>ft  ai;ain.  I  did  n*t  see  no  other 
way.     I  couM  n*t  loavi;  him  tUvrv,  you  see.   Plucky  ? 

—  I  don*t  know.  It  wa.**  my  ilixity.  I  tried  to  do  it. 
That's  all  then*  Wiis  Ui  it.  It  is  n*t  much  to  tell  of, 
come  t4>  toll  it. 

So  I  went  up  and  I  untied  him,  and  I  got  the  rope 
aliout  him,  and  1  plied  the  wire  to  it,  till  I  haii  the 
length  Ut  risk  it  —  but  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard, 
anil  Ii(»r«l !  luiw  that  |m)1u  did  U^gin  Ui  shake. 

Well,  he  eonie  to  a  little,  not  S4>  's  t4>  help  himself, 
but  enough  su  'n  not  U»  bender  me,  ami  1  said;-~ 

**('haih*v,  you're  Untk  with  s«>mething,  and  I  We 
got  to  bwiUK  >ou  dt>wn,  f(»r  the  {Mile  's  rotten.  If  yoa 
vally  your  life  —  or  mine  either — don*t  you  ibrsi 
|o  do  nothing,  but  do  as  I  tell  you."     For  1  knew  if 
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he  was  to  wrastle  or  even  to  wriggle^  it  would  be  all 
up  with  l)oth  of  us. 

So  T  think  he  sensed  it,  for  he  Fjemed  to,  and  I 
made  him  fast,  and  I  bogjin  to  lower  of  him  down 
ahead  of  mo,  me  descending  above  liim  best  I  could, 
and  he  hung  quite  still,  and  behaved  extra-ordinarily 
well,  for  a  fitty  man.  My  idea  was,  if  I  fonnd  we 
was  going,  I  'd  play  ont  the  whole  of  the  cable  fast, 
and  some  of  'em  would  catch  him  before  the  pole 
went  down. 

Well,  I  did  it.  I  don't  know  's  I  know  exactly 
how.  But  I  got  the  feller  down.  I  got  him  down  as 
far  as  thirty  foot  or  so  above  the  ground,  when  all  at 
once  I  felt  it  coming. 

That  there  \w\e  l)egun  to  swing  this  way  and  that 
way,  —  the  way  a  tree  will  when  it 's  going  to  fall  — 
this  way  and  t'  other  way,  —  and  I  knew  it  was  com- 
ing —  and  I  cries  out :  — 

"  There  he  goes  I  I  can't  do  nothing  more  for  him  I 
Catch  him  some  of  ye  I "  and  I  played  his  rope  out, 
and  I  let  him  go,  and  he  come  down  gentle  as  a  sick 
man  that  had  a  little  fall  upon  the  floor  —  and  then 
I  heard  the  s-s-crash  /  go  through  the  grain  of  that 
pine  i)ole  —  and  jumped  for  my  life,  and  me  and  it 
come  down  together. 

It  don't  seem  muoh  to  tell,  now,  does  it  ?  Tliat's 
all  there  is  of  it  It  makes  me  kind  of  ashamed  to 
tell  it  —  as  if  there  was  something  to  tell. 

^Vhy,  yes  —  if  you  want  to  know  what  happened  to 
me  —  next  thing  I  knew  I  did  n't  know  anything,  by 
gracious.  I  come  crashing  on  my  head,  folks  saidi 
and  they  picked  me  up,  and  says :  — 

"  He 's  dead-" 
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Hut  C'harlev  Hcattcrgooil,  a  iMiHc^Muaii  Ux)k  him  to 
the  hospiUil ;  4. ml  wIiimi  lie  got  well  he  give  up  being 
a  Hoatou  lineuiAii,  ami  he  went  Ui —  No,  ma'aniy 
I  'in  not  wishing  to  In*  profane  in  a  la^ly'd  Ikoune. 
Ho  went  to  New  York  eily. 

So  next  1  knew  1  4)|K.*ne(l  my  eyes  one  chiy  and  I 
tk*e  my  sister  that  Wiis  the  withler  lady  coming  ill 
the  diKir.     And  she  says  :  — 

*•  Meri'y,  Oharles,  you've  iH>me  to,  hain't  you  f 
And  I  saw  I  was  t4)  home,  and  1  felt  ipiitc  smart  only 
for  the  Ikindage  on  my  heiul  and  for  U*ing  as  weak 
as  a  drownded  puppy  lieneath  the  bed-<'lo«e.  And 
my  sisU^r  siiys  :  — 

**  There  *s  a  young  lady  in  the  setting-room,  come 
to  impure  after  your  health,"  she  says.  **  She  *s  got 
a  green  dress  trimmed  with  feather  trimming,"  sayi 
my  flist4*r. 

^*  Tell  her  I  'm  much  obliged  to  her,"  says  I,  **  and 
that  I  Uike  it  for  an  honor." 

So  my  sister  goes  and  tells  her,  and  in  she  comes 
again. 

**The  ytmng  lady  's  crying,"  says  my  sister. 

"  IK»ar,  dear,"  s;iys  I. 

*'  And  she  says  to  ask  you  if  you  're  willing  for  to 
see  her  a  minute,  nu?  S4*tting  in  the  room  bi*siite  of 
her,"  my  sister  says. 

And  1  savs  :  — 

**  For  a  minute  or  forever  —  she  knows  tliat  will- 
ing  ain't  the  wonl,"  Miys  I. 

So  loi'k  my  hister  giM\s,  and  in  they  come,  her  and 
Annie  rh»be  U'hind  her.     And  my  sister  says  :  — 

"This  ih  the  young  laily." 

And  1  says  :  — 
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"  I  'd  a  ben  shaved  if  I  'd  known  you  was  comingi 
my  dear." 

And  my  sister  says  :  — 

"  1 41  go  and  see  tlie  barber  about  it  this  minute. 
I  Ml  have  him  come  over  after  dinner,  if  the  young 
lady  will  excuse  me  half  a  second." 

I  took  it  very  kind  of  my  sister,  for  Annie 
could  n't  speak,  she  cried  so  —  she  could  n't  speak  a 
word.  And  when  we  was  alone  together,  I  looked 
up,  for  I  felt  pretty  weak,  and  I  could  have  cried 
myself  to  see  my  dear  girl  how  she  looked,  for  she 
was  pale  and  miserable  to  see. 

"  I  hain't  slept  day  nor  night  since  I  heard  of  it," 
sobs  she.     "  I  like  to  died  myself,"  says  she. 

And  I  says  :  — 

"Why,  Annie!" 

"  Oh,  don^t !  "  says  she. 

And  I  says  :  — 

"  Crying  for  me^  Annie  ?  —  Crying  so  for  ww  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  says.  "Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear! 
I  'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  she  says. 

"I  never  called  upon  a  gentleman  before,"  she 
says,  "  but  if  I  did  n't  know  you  would  forgive  me  I 
should  die !  "  she  says.  "  I  hope  you  won't  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  coming.  I  ain't  a  forward  girl," 
she  says. 

So  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  for  I  could  n't  an- 
swer her.  I  could  n't  someways.  I  took  it  so,  that 
she  could  cry  like  that  for  me.  And  she  put  hers 
into  it  as  if  it  had  Ixjcn  a  little  bird  she  gave  me, 
and  she  stopped  crying,  and  she  says  ;  — 

"I  never  thought  you'd  make  me  ask  you  I" 

And  I  says  :  — 
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**\Vlmt  ill  iUnVs  name  do  you  mean,  my  dear? 
For  1  uin't  vory  strong.     lXjn*t  make  game  of  me/* 

And  she  lifted  up  her  pretty  faee  that  was  ail  girl 
to  me  —  her  dear  faee  tliat  liad  the  dimple  on  it,  and 
the  t4»ars  — 

And  it  siH^niiHl  as  if  she  did  and  did  n't;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  wouhl  and  wouUl  n*t ;  it  seenunl  ;is  if  she 
shouhl  and  should  n't  —  the  way  a  woman  doe& 
Kut  she  s;ud  :  — 

•*  If  you  *11  have  me,  1  '11  marr}-  you  to-morrow." 

'*  Don't  f(K>l  nu*,  dear,"  I  said.     And  she  said  :  — 

•*  No,  1  won't  fool  you.  1  won't  marry  you  to- 
morrow. 1  '11  marry  you  UMlay,  so 's  1  ean  take 
care  of  you  and  not  lose  a  minute,  and  nobody  to 
hinder." 

And  llt*aven  bless  her  —  so  she  did. 

Come  n«)w  !  I  see  just  what  you  're  thinking  In 
your  mind.  I  sec  it  vory  plain.  Did  n't  she  prove 
half  pla(;ut>,  half  ronifort  —  half  lovin',  luUf  teasin' 
—  half  tlirtin\  half  coaxin'  —  that  kind  ? 

Ma*ani,  you  are  mibt«iken.  Sinee  my  girl  become 
my  wife,  she 's  been  all  wife  to  me. 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  ANTIGONE. 

Professor  Kosmos,  ex-professor  of  classic  and 
modem  Greek  at  the  leading  university  of  the  coun- 
try, hnrried  into  the  restatirant  and  sat  down  at  his 
usual  table.  I'rofessor  Kosmos  was  prolwihly  the 
only  man  in  the  land  who  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don a  professorship  for  a  j)roi)erty.  His  inheritance 
was  large  and  unexjKctcd ;  and  the  cutting  of  cou- 
pons and  the  jmrsnance  of  an  unsalaried  Greek  en- 
thusiasm now  occupied  his  life.  His  long-lookc<l-for 
volume  on  "  Diogenes  in  His  Tub"  was  in  press  for 
the  fall  market.  The  Professor  was  now  at  leisure 
to  concentrate  his  whole  nature  upon  the  revival  of 
ancient  (Jreek  oratory  in  Yankee  schools. 

Thurston's  restiurant  was  well  known  about 
town.  There  lunclie<l  the  Inisy  lirokers  and  cafiital- 
ists  of  the  city ;  and  there  the  literary  millionaire^ 
being  a  phenomenon,  was  well  known. 

The  Prof'**sor  glancerl  over  the  bill  of  fare  with 
a  dissatisfies!  ex|frp«sion,  as  be  balances!  his  Ijook 
against  the  sfigar4jowL  The  Profe«or  always  car- 
ried a  lxj<ok  /'and  Gr<^k  at  thatj.  Nothing  suited  bis 
•cbola  rlv  ta^te  tliat  iKi^m- 

With  an  Ath^^nian  «igli  be  calW  Urr  oliven  —  and 
the  waitr*-^?  auld^l  fTV:k*TS  on  h*?f  own  retf^jiiribil- 
itr.     Sh**  ba/1  wzlUr*l  on  the  Prf;f«-«<5^/r  Ijefr/re, 

H  ib*:  Prr/fesKioT  kayl  {io%ik;iij(^  tbe  bumaii  rather 
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than  the  Ilcllniic  U'in|MTanient  he  woiiUl  have  stud* 
icil  that  w;iitri\s.s  ^fylll|Kllhl•tu*aUy  hiiig  U*fore  now. 
An  it  was  lie  liked  her  uiieoiiseiouiily.  She  waa  to 
modest,  she  was  so  quiet —  in  short,  she  w:is  S4>  iiu* 
like  the  usual  young  huly  who  kmged  (in  every 
sense)  her  way  to  u  nian*s  |alate,  that  nut  to  feel 
her  presence  pleiuKintly  was  inqKissihle. 

Now  the  thing  which  the  customer  had  not  no» 
ticed  until  UMlay  was  the  (Kdlor  of  the  waitress; 
tlie  iKillor  of  |)overty  and  hardship,  —  a  color  star- 
tling, as  the  girl  stood  in  the  stn)ng  light  lialanetng 
on  her  slender  hands  a  heavy  trayful  of  roast  and 
salail  china  from  the  next  tidile,  where  four  men  had 
just  ex|NMisively  dined. 

*'(\)nie  here!'*  The  Professor  lie<*koniril ;  he  did 
not  like  ti)  snafi  his  fingers  at  this  gill;  he  did  not 
like  t4>  rail  her  Polly  or  Molly  —  in  fact,  he  did  not 
know  her  name.  The  girl  answered  his  summons 
quickly  and  quietly. 

**  Vou  l«Nik  ready  to  tlrop,'*  said  the  Professor,  in 
a  savage  undertone. 

**  1  am  —  a  little  —  faint/'  said  the  girl;  *'but  it 
is  n*t  any  matter  ;  1  often  am.'* 

**  That  waiter  is  heavy  enough  for  an  Irishman  I  ** 
growled  the  Professor.  **  Vou  *re  not  Irish,  are 
you  ?  "  he  pHMt'eded,  with  the  want  of  tai't  not  un- 
common  with  .scholars. 

*'  N«»,  hii." 

The  gill  dro)qM'd  her  eyes  and  IliishtHl  brightly  i 
but  a  twitch  of  .4UiiiM*iu«-iit  tugged  at  the  corners  of 
her  Mul  and  d*  li*  .tt«*  iiiuiith. 

*M;ive  tut  that  tiling --all  thoS4*  dishes  —  food 
enough  fur  Xenoplion'^  army.     There  !  *' 
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Before  the  astonished  waitress  could  protest,  the 
big  Professor  had  seized  the  heavy  tray  and  stalked 
across  the  dining-room  with  it;  his  waving  black 
l)card  blow  in  tlie  draught  from  the  dumb  waiter,  as 
he  deposited  his  burden  haughtily,  and  returned 
with  long,  lean  strides  to  his  own  table,  as  uncon- 
scious that  the  eyes  of  all  Thurston's  were  upon 
him  as  Xenophon  himself. 

"  It 's  too  heavy  for  you,"  he  said  shortly.  "  Now 
get  me  a  cup  of  that  tea  I  like,  and  my  slice  of 
lemon,  please." 

The  girl,  scarlet  and  distressed,  flew  to  obey  his 
order.  When  she  returned,  with  the  steaming,  fra- 
grant Vckoe,  and  had  put  in  his  two  lumps  with  the 
little  j)lated  sugar-tongs  which  trembled  in  her  shak- 
ing fingers,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice:  "Professor 
Kosmos  ?  "  The  Professor  laid  down  his  book  in 
which  he  had  been  absorbed  during  the  tea  intervaL 
"  I  thank  you,  sir.  It  was  kind  in  you ;  but  don't  — 
don^t  do  that  again." 

"And  pray  why  not,  my  child?" 

"  It  might  make  the  other  girls  angry,  sir  —  and 
—  and  —  it  might  cost  me  my  place.  I  —  I've  got 
to  keep  the  place,  sir ;  I  've  got  to  live  !  " 

Something  in  the  girl's  tone  made  the  scholar  lift 
his  head,  and  look  at  the  little  waitress  long  and 
searehingly.  She  was  Jis  pale  as  thin  jwrcelain  ;  the 
light  scorned  to  strike  through  her;  veins  stood  out 
on  hor  delicate  temples  and  thin  hands ;  her  large, 
dark  oyos  apjioalcd  to  him  like  a  dumb  animal's ; 
thoy  wove  sot  deep  in  a  high,  full  brow,  back  from 
which  hor  hair  was  brushed  severely  without  fuss  or 
friz.     "  Why,  horo  is  a  forehead,"  tliought  the  Pi-o- 
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ft*88or.  He  had  never  reiiUy  louked  ut  it  before. 
She  w:ia  very  phiiiily  unci  |Kx>rly  drestteil  in  u  hlua 
c;iHo(i  and  white  aprun,  and  she  wore  no  ornament  of 
any  kind,  nut  even  a  lUmnee  or  a  trill. 

** There,  there!''  muttered  the  Professor,  kindly. 
He  did  not  know  what  else  to  say.  He  shoveii  back 
his  eliair  and  took  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  waitress^ 
with  res|)ect 

Now  the  Professor  did  wliat  he  had  never  done 
before  —  for^^it  his  book.  The  title  of  the  book 
was  in  full  si(;ht:  'Airiyoi-i;. 

*M>h,  you  have  forf^otten  your  *  Antigone,*  sir," 
said  the  waitress  impulsively.  She  took  the  Ujuk 
with  a  certain  U'nderncss,  and  handed  it  to  him  with 
a  tourh  expn'.^.sin^  Uith  the  iamiliarity  and  the  ruro- 
fulness  ot  a  iv;ul«'r. 

Now,  indeed,  Professor  Kosmoo  stared  at  hit 
waitress.  The  last  one  he  had  at  Thurston's  shipfied 
his  famous  English  translation  into  the  gravy  one 
ilay,  and  then  ealled  it  **  Anti-gone." 

When  the  Profess4)r  eauie  to  Thur:»ton*s,  a  few 
days  after,  for  his  next  huifheon,  a  fat,  greasy  girl, 
with  langs  and  a  retl  jersi'y,  kmn^kcd  his  s|>ectaeles 
otT  with  the  bill  of  fare,  anil  )ii*ieuiptoiily  demanded 
his  onler. 

Hi.n  little  waitn>ss  w;is  gone.  In  surprise  and 
n*al  distress  he  rou!)ult4*d  the  pn»priett>r. 

**  We  don't  k«H*p  girls  that  can't  carry  their  owu 
trays,"  sanl  that  gmtleimui  shortly. 

**  Hut  it  was  no  t.iiilt  of  the  y<i7*j/'  urgi*tl  the  ciuh 
tonuT.  *'  /  di«l  it.  and  >«>u  *ll  «»l»lige  me,  Mr.  Thur»- 
t4)n,  l>>  t.ikni^  her  Uu  k.** 

The  proprietor  was  not  unaware  of  tlie  eelebrmtod 
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Greek  reputation  that  dined  off  his  olives  and 
cheese ;  and  he  replied  more  suavely :  "  Why,  cer- 
tainly, to  oblige  you,  Professor,  if  I  can  find  her; 
but  these  girls  drop  out  of  sight  like  a  stone  in  a 
well.     We  don't  take  tlieir  address." 

The  Professor  sighed.  He  felt  unaccountably 
sorry.  He  had  blundered  so  kindly.  He  went  over 
to  the  rival  restaumnt  across  the  street,  and  lunched 
abstitictedly  on  cold  corned  beef. 

A  few  nights  after,  a  reluctant  knock  rapped  at 
the  door  of  the  Professor's  eccentrically  plain  bach- 
elor lodgings.  It  was  the  hour  for  his  washer- 
woman, and  he  bawled, '"  Come  in,"  without  lifting 
Ilia  eyes  from  liis  copy  of  "  Agamemnon  at  the  Club," 
learnedly  proved  by  him  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Homer. 

A  slight  figure  in  a  waterproof  cloak,  and  wearing 
a  thick  veil  across  a  bowed  face,  timidly  entered  the 
study,  and  a  low  voice  said,  "  Here  are  your  clothes, 
sir;  where  shall  I  find  the  soiled  ones,  if  you 
please  ?  " 

The  Professor  whirled  in  his  revolving  study- 
chair. 

"  Where  in  —  Sparta  —  is  Mrs.  O'Hooligan  ?  She 
does  my  washing." 

"She  is  ill,  sir.  I've  taken  her  work,"  replied 
the  stranger  cpiickly. 

The  Professor  pointed  over  his  shoulder  in  em- 
barrassed silence.  He  was  not  used  to  veiled  laun- 
dresses —  and  young  ones  too.  Mrs.  O'Hooligan 
was  big  and  sixty,  and  usually  wore  a  red  woolen 
"cloud"  falling  off  her  back  comb.  Her  silent  sub- 
stitute went  to  the  closet  where  the  linen  lay  tossed 
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alM>ut  in  ckissii!  and  iiuiAcultiie  ditionlcr,  lillecl  tha 
clothes  lia^y  aiui  got  herself  out  of  the  room  ud  aoon 
as  {lossihle.  She  wus  hurrying  away  without  her 
money.  The  Professor  called  her  ba«*k  and  handed 
her  a  two  dollar  bill.  '^  Never  mind  the  cluuige,**  be 
said  gnittiy. 

**  I  prefer  to  n*tuni  it,  sir,"  answered  the  lauii* 
dress,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice.  **  I  will  do  so 
next  week.     1  —  have  n't  it  with  me  tivnight'' 

What  was  it  alxjut  that  voic4!  ?  No  tone  of  such 
refinement  had  ever  objected  to  keeping  change  in 
tliose  a|Kirtments  before.  No  such  syntax  had  ever 
before  gniccnl  the  subject  of  his  S4)iled  linen.  Was 
it  a  familiar  accent  ?     Hut  that  was  imi)ossible. 

It  w:is  half-]>ast  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveningi 
when  Mrs.  (icHHlwin  I)e  Witt  swept  through  her 
drawing-nH>ms  on  her  final  tour  of  rigorous  inspect 
lion  lM*fore  the  Junior  Tarty.  Mrs.  (tocMlwin  I)e 
Witt  w;is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  hostesses  of 
one  of  the  nu»st  ht»spit;d>le  cities  in  the  land. 

CelebraUnl  men  and  women  nift  every  week  in 
her  U*autiful  hous«'.  All  the  lit4'rary,  artistic,  and 
theological  stirs  of  the  University  Town  were  at 
home  in  her  tttlon.  She  was  a  woman  of  two  worlds^ 
this  and  the  one  t4)  come.  Her  hvm|Kithies  wore  as 
wi«h*  ;i.s  hrr  true  rulture.  She  w:is  Tre.sident  of  the 
Studcnt.>'  Aid  Asso(*iation  and  of  who  knew  how 
many  charities  ?  but  she  never  had  pn*ttier  HowerSt 
or  a  more  ;itti;u-tive  dining*nNim,  or  invit4*tl  more 
celebrttier)  than  when  she  gave  her  annual  nnvption 
to  the  Junior  cLiss  of  the  college  whieh  ailmitt4*d 
women.     Nothing  was  too  giKxl   for  Uiese   young 
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people  who  were  not  invited  to  elegant  homes  any 
too'often,  and  who  had  just  begun  the  long  struggle 
for  a  foothold  in  the  wonderful  world  which  she  had 
conquered,  and  which  had  crowned  her  one  of  its 
sweetest  queens. 

As  Mrs.  Goodwin  I>e  Witt  stood  deftly  shaking  a 
long  lace  portiere  into  graceful  shape,  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sudden  sight  of  an  early  guest, 
a  student  clearly.  Who  else  would  come  sharp  on 
the  stroke  of  the  hour  ?  And  ah  !  who  else  would 
dress  —  if  the  truth  were  said  —  like  that  ?  A 
slight  figure,  frail  to  transparency,  bent  a  little  with 
embarrassment,  parted  the  lace  with  a  thin  hand. 

"I  see  I've  come  too  early,"  faltered  the  young 
guest,  with  a  frankness  which  attracted  the  woman 
of  society  at  the  first  sound.  "  I  don't  know  any  of 
the  girls  veri/  well.  I  am  pretty  busy.  I  had  my 
lessons  till  the  last  minute,  and  I  thought  perha])S 
you  'd  expect  us  to  be  prompt ;  for  we  're  only  girls 
—  and  boys." 

She  advanced,  holding  out  her  hand,  smiling  the 
easy  smile  of  a  girl  who  was  not  quite  as  verdant  as 
her  early  arrival  might  seem  to  indicate.  She  stood 
in  the  splendid  room,  a  quaint  little  figure  in  an  old 
black  alpaca  dress,  with  linen  collar  and  cuffs, — 
these  were  beautifully  laundered;  an  old-fashioned 
brooch,  of  hair  and  gold,  fastened  her  collar;  her 
hair  was  brushed  back  from  a  high  forehead. 

"It  gives  me  the  more  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  you,"  welcomed  the  hostess  heartily;  "and 
that  gives  me  pleasure.  Miss  —  ?  " 

"  Dreed.     Dorothy  Dreed  is  my  name." 

Mrs.   Goodwin  De  Witt  and  Dorothy  Dreed  sat 
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clown  on  u  hUu*  satin  tete^i-tite^  and  in  five  niiuutat 
wero  fast  fritMids.  In  ten  the  older  woman  knew 
Uie  younger  one's  whole  story  —  or  thought  ahe  did. 
If  she  only  hail,  our  Ude  would  have  founil  a  gayer 
ending.  IX>rothy  was  so  gentle,  she  waa  so  well- 
mannered,  she  was  so  affectionate,  she  waa  so  frank 
—  how  could  the  ex])erienced  hostess  know  that  tlie 
])roud-hearte4l  little  creature  hehl  her  at  buy,  and 
told  her  all  she  chose,  and  not  a  wortl  beyond,  of  h«r 
struggling  history  ? 

A  Junior  in  college  ?  Yes.  Conifieting  for  the 
Gn*ek  prize?  Trying  to  —  ho|>ing  to.  It  was  like 
Professor  Kosmos  to  offer  so  large  a  sum  —  how 
large?  Mrs.  l>e  Witt  forgot.  Two  hundred  dol- 
lars. A  very  large  suia,  iKirothy  Dreetl  said.  And 
she  thought  it  quite*  like  Professor  Kosnitts  ;  he  waa 
such  an  enthusiast  in  (treck.  Mrs.  I)e  Witt  heai* 
tated.  Was  her  guest  t|uite  well  ?  She  liad  a  frail 
look.  Quitt*  well,  l>«)r«»thy  s^iid.  Did  she  live  with 
frit*n«lH  ?  No  ;  hlu»  lMi;ird«Ml.  Won?  her  |kan*nta  liv- 
ing ?     lier  father  w:lh  —  and  her  ht4*|»-motlicr. 

There  were  Uiys;  brothers.  The  boys  liad  been 
put  thnMigh  (*ollege  somehow,  all  but  one,  her  little 
brother  Teddy.     NoUnly  ex|KH't4Hi  a  tjirl  to  ga 

**  So  I  came  away  on  my  own  iu*oount,  and  put  my- 
aelf  through.  1  entered  Freshman  year,"  smiled 
I>orothy. 

'*  1  —  came —  without  kid  gloves,"  ailded  the  poor 
chihl  ]athctically,  hkiking  ddwn  at  her  bare  IuukU; 
re«hler  and  rought*r  than  most  nf  the  girls'  handa 
Wen* ;  little  delicate  hands  put  through  some  rude 
Work  ft»n*ign  to  their  inheritance  and  training.  She 
felt  that  Mrs.  IK*  Witt  would  understaud  thai  abe 
ccmld  not  aifonl  gloves. 
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The  black  alpaca  nestled  confidingly  against  the 
lace  and  velvet  draperies  of  a  hostess  with  eyes  full 
of  tears  that  fell  —  or  one  did  —  upon  the  blue 
satin  cushions  where  the  two  sat  talking. 

"Here  is  another  case,"  thought  Mrs.  I>e  Witt; 
her  warm  heart  was  overburdened  with  "  cases  "  all 
the  time. 

"  Here  is  a  case  for  the  Aid  Society.  I  must  look 
her  up  as  soon  as  I  can." 

But  how  was  even  Mrs.  De  Witt,  woman  of  the 
world,  protector  of  poor  students,  searcher  of  girls' 
hearts,  to  know  that  this  "  case  "  was  the  most  des- 
perate in  the  whole  college  that  she  and  a  handful 
of  good  women  tried  to  "  mother "  with  limited 
funds  and  unlimited  sympathies  ?  How  was  she  to 
know  —  for  there  was  a  stir  and  a  flutter  at  the 
door,  and  gayly  a  troop  of  her  guests  fwured  in  — 
young  ladies  and  young  follows  —  chattering  and 
frolicsome ;  all  in  their  l)e8t  clothes  and  l)est  man- 
ners ;  and  none  —  not  one  in  the  class  of  fifty-two  — 
shrinking  out  of  sight  in  black  alpaca  and  linen  col- 
lar and  iK)or,  bare  hands. 

The  poorest  girl  in  the  lot  had  managed  somehow. 
Only  Dorothy  was  too  ix)or  to  manage  at  all. 

How  was  Mrs.  De  Witt  to  know  that  her  luxuri- 
ous  home  held  that  night  a  girl  put  to  the  hardest 
for  the  barest  necessities  of  life;  a  girl  friendless, 
cold,  half-dressed,  all  but  starving  in  that  great, 
rich,  generous,  studious  city  —  a  girl  tenderly 
reared,  who  had  beaten  about  in  attic  lodgings  and 
hall  l)edrooms  like  a  desolate  waif;  who  had  done 
every  kind  of  rough,  menial  work  she  could  put  her 
little  hands  to,  for  bread  and  rent  and  shoes  and 
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fire  and  bcxiks  —  and  never  comphiined  of  it,  neTar 
even  **  Uild  "  of  it,  and  who  aat  there  now  on  tkoM 
satin  cushions,  so  faint  with  hunger  that  the  odor  of 
the  hot  chocolate  from  the  dining-room  made  her 
ravenously  giddy. 

In  the  course  of  that  happy  evening —  for  it  was 
a  very  happy  evening  Ui  those  fifty  young  people 
and  to  the  kindly  lions  who  (uune  to  **  meet"  them 
—  the  thoughtful  hosU*ss  found  a  chance  to  ask  the 
child  |)oint*hlank  who  her  father  was. 

**  An  Kpibi*o|al  clergyman/'  said  I>orothy.  '*  He 
lives  in  VmI  Omaha,  Nehroska.  Pajia  hasn't  a 
large   |iarish,''   ailded    Dorothy;  '*  but   he's  a  good 


man." 


**  You  must  (*4>nie  and  see  mo/*  said  Mrs.  l)e  Witt 
gently  ;  **  and  let  us  Udk  more." 

** Thank  you,"  said  lK)n>thy  prettily;  ''after  I 
have  triiHl  for  the  (trtnik  Prize!  I  slu&U  have  to 
work  hurd  till  then." 

**  Ah !  there/*  murmured  the  hostess,  *'is  our 
friend  Prt>fe.s.Mir  Ko.sm(i.<)  liiins4*lf/* 

But  when  she  tunifd  to  gn*et  him,  the  little  girl 
in  al|ja4*a  w;is  gune.  iKirothy  luul  dis;ip|ieared. 
Mrs.  IK*  Witt  and  the  great  I*riifesM>r  lookisl  for  her 
in  vain  for  fully  five  minutes.  iKirothy  had  van* 
i»lied.  The  diMiiiH.sed  waitress  at  Thurstim's  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  t4»  nim't  her  eust4»mer.  The 
inexiN*iieiiee«l  w;iAh«*rw«mian  eould  not  fa4*e  in  those 
goige«»us  iKiilorH  the  employer  whom  she  **  ironed 
and  mended'*  «*viTV  wtfk.  riM»r  iKirothy  slip|ied 
away  hi>iiie  —  \%ithout  e\en  her  ehiN*olat«*  —  and 
cried  and  stuilied  ami  ^hiveriHl  half  the  night  in  her 
dingy  attic  hMlgtng.  The  other  girls  stayt^l  and  liad 
a  Uiiutiful  time. 
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But  Dorothy  was  working  for  the  Greek  Prize 
oration.  Only  one  other  girl-student  was  going  to 
conii)ete  at  all.  The  rest  were  all  boys.  Dorothy 
comforted  herself  by  thinking  how  it  would  bo  if 
she  got  that  prize.  Two  hundred  dollars  I  A  poor 
clergyman's  daughter  who  had  sewed,  and  copied 
for  lawyers,  and  washed  and  ironed,  and  tutored 
other  girls,  and  gone  out  mending  carpets,  and 
waited  at  Thurston's,  and  suffered,  and  shivered,  and 
starved  "  for  an  education  "  for  two  years  and  a  lialf, 
thought  of  that  sum  of  money  with  a  kind  of  dumb 
incredulous  ecstasy. 

"First  of  all,"  whispered  Dorothy,  "Til  get  — Til 
get  a  nice  l)Oof8teak.  And  then  1  think  —  I'll  have 
some  flannels." 

It  was  the  cold,  spring  term. 

"And  then,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself,  "I'll  sepd 
something  home  to  Papa  —  and  Teddy.  I  would  n't 
be  selfish  with  two  hundred  dollars  I " 

There  was  unusual  excitement  in  College  Hall  on 
a  wild  March  night. 

The  Audience-Room  was  packed  to  suffocation. 
Only  the  President  and  Professor  Kosmos,  with  the 
five  contestants,  occupied  the  platform.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  De  Witt  were  prominently  seated  in  front 
At  the  last  it  was  rumored  that  but  one  young  lady 
would  compete ;  the  other  had  backed  out  in  dis- 
may. 

Now  this  oratorical  contest  was  an  unusual  thingi 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  hobby  bf  its 
originator,  the  famous  Professor.  Greek  declamar 
tion,  of  course,  was  an  old  story;  but  an  original 
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Grci*k  oration,  cast  in  the  imro3t  of  claiuiic  style  and 
delivuroil  in  full  Greek  costume  by  the  onitor,  was  a 
novelty.  It  was  a  stop  in  ailvance  of  the  po{>ular 
rendering  of  (ireek  plays  in  the  original. 

The  four  young  men  u|)on  the  platform  sat  re> 
splendent  in  ftftH'tive  tunics  of  dilTering  colors,  from 
whose  low  nocks  their  more  or  less  pronounced  Yan- 
kee pnitilcs  towcreil  solemnly.  The  solitary  young 
woman  sat  nuMlestly  covereil  from  neck  to  ankles 
with  a  dark  chmk. 

It  hMikcd  like  an  old  waterproof  cloak ;  and  in- 
deeil  it  was.  The  st^ige  was  decorat4*d  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Acrofiolis,  which  it  is  to  be  ho|ied 
Demohtheno.H  would  have  recognized  if  he  had  been 
ofTcrcd  u  platturni  titrkct. 

The  four  young  men,  eac^h  in  his  turn,  began  to 
SfMrnt  like  four  young  North  Americans  in  verycred- 
iUihUi  (inu'k  syntix,  and  very  natural  New  Kngland 
accent.  The  brilliant  audience  listiMicd  with  a 
mobile  exprcH^ion  of  count4*niin(v  calculatcMl  to  show 
how  familiar  one  was  with  the  dc«ul  languages. 

The  subj«*4't  of  I'hidias  wa.s  treati*d  in  yellow 
sunih  ;  I'lato  in  bmwu  nankeen;  Alexander  in  pur^ 
)»le  merino  and  gohl  braid;  while  Alcibiatles,  the 
dcHcendant  of  Ajax.  liarangueii  his  siddiers  hi  full 
military  janoply.  These  young  gentlemen  were  all 
eiithuhi.i.ntirally  applaude<l. 

A  hu.^h  pie«  fdctl  the  annouhreuient,  in  full  (ireek, 
(»f  the  Kt.nt  c«iiite^taut  of  the  «Mva.sion.  Miss  lk>nitliy 
l>n*cd.  tSlic  Would  addn'.vi  the  audience  U|Mm  tli« 
plaihti\e  and  UMUtitul  to)iir  ot  Antigone. 

From  the  hli«»ulderH  of  a  little  hgure,  trembling 
tery  much,  the  ohi  wati'rproof  ch«:ik  drop|ied  slowly. 
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There  glided  to  the  front  of  the  platform  a  lovely 
creature,  slim  and  swaying,  all  in  white,  clinging 
white,  and  Greek  from  the  twist  of  her  dark  hair  to 
the  sandal  on  licr  pretty  foot  and  the  pattern  on  her 
chiton^s  edge. 

The  costume  was  cheese-cloth,  and  cost  five  cents 
a  yard  —  but  wlio  knew  ?  who  cared  ?  It  was  stu- 
dious, it  was  graceful,  it  was  becoming,  it  was  per- 
fect, it  was  Greek  —  it  was  Antigone. 

Professor  Kosmos  gave  a  start  which  shook  the 
programme  from  his  liand  when  the  Greek  goddess 
emerged  from  lior  black  clirysalis ;  and  when  she 
opened  her  trembling  lips  and  began  to  sj^eak  with 
the  rliythmic  (Sreek  undulation  dear  to  the  heart 
and  h(»ad  of  the  classic  scholar,  and  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent philippic  against  Creon  and  a  piteous,  wo- 
manly wail  for  Polynices,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
attentive  audience  for  Antigone's  own  doomed  young 
life,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  that  programme  and 
felt  shaken  to  his  soul.  In  this  Antigone,  buoyed  in 
terrible  struggles  by  love  of  art  that  no  privation 
could  quench,  bearing  woes  that  no  Sophocles  had 
sung,  he  recognized  the  face  of  his  waitress  and  the 
voice  of  his  washerwoman. 

She  took  the  prize  —  of  course  she  took  the  prize. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  after  five  minutes. 

The  audience  had  the  refinement  and  intuition  to 
appreciate  the  quality  of  the  girPs  scholarly  work 
and  womanly  nature,  and  rose  to  their  feet  en  masse 
as  Antigone,  like  a  spirit,  melted  from  the  stage. 

Afterward  they  sought  her  —  they  sought  her 
everywhere.  Put,  like  a  spirit,  she  had  gone ;  she 
could  not  be  found. 
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One  of  tho  girb,  who  know  her  better  than  the 
rest  (though  that  was  little  enough),  said  that  she 
thought  Miss  Dreed  was  very  tired  and  liad  gone 
home.  She  had  worked  too  hard,  the  girl  said ;  but 
she  kept  to  herself.  They  were  afraid  she  was  very 
poor,  but  nobody  knew  ;  she  never  told ;  she  studied 
too  hard  to  make  intimate  friends. 

^  But,  madam,  who  is  this  girl  ?  "  eried  Professor 
Kosmos,  in  much  agitation.  '*  1  want  to  hand  her 
the  prize  myself.  She  's  magniticent  t  Hut,  madam, 
do  you  know  she  's  ttarvintj  '/  " 

In  ten  words  he  told  Mrs.  I)o  Witt  all  he  knew. 

Her  8tat(*ly  form  trembletl  with  sym|Nithy  and 
sickness  of  heart 

**  I  was  going  to  see  her/*  wailed  that  good  woman. 
'*  I  got  her  aiidress  —  but  my  husband  luis  been  sick. 
I  couid  n'^  go.  I  '11  go  to-nu)rrow  —  to-night  (^U 
my  carriage,  Professor!  Tell  Mr.  IKs  Witt  1  won't 
wait;  1  cau*t  wait." 

**YouM  lietU^r/'  said  the  Judge  calmly,  coming 
up.  **  Vou  an*  tircil  out,  my  «lear.  <  jo  to-morrow  — 
and  the  Professor  will  go  with  you.*' 

**  That  I  will  ! "  crio«l  the  uneasy  Professor.  **  It  is 
distressing  ;  it  is  unheanl  of.  Who  ij  the  girl,  any- 
how ?     I>iies  anybody  know  ?  " 

**  She  IS  the  daughU*r  of  an  Kpisirojial  clerg>'maii 
in  I'list  Omaha/' HigluHi  Mrs.  l>e  Witt  **She  told 
me —  Kever»»nd  James  DriHtl.*' 

**('aAt4>r  and  Pollux!*'  crifd  Pn>fessor  Kosmos. 
^Jim  I>n*«*<l!  lie  w;Ln  my  rla.sAmate  at  Harvard, 
and  he  ranked  alM»ve  nit*.  Why,  I  thought  the  world 
uf  the  fellow.     Jim  Drttd**  dutujkttr !  ** 
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It  was  an  attic  indeed  j  a  very  poor  attic  —  not  on 
the  list  of  accredited  boarding-places  in  the  hands  of 
the  College  Registrar.  The  poorest  student  in  the 
University  had  fared  better  than  this  brave  and 
dying,  proud  and  silent  girl. 

For  that  she  was  dying  when  they  found  her  no 
experienced  eye  could  doubt. 

She  had  crawled  home  —  no  one  ever  knew  how 
—  after  that  last  flaring  flash  of  strength,  in  whose 
strong  flame  her  fading  life  had  gone  out.  She  had 
managed  to  creep  into  her  cold  little  cot,  —  too  ex- 
hausted to  save  what  was  left  of  her  scanty  fire,  — 
and  there  her  landlady,  a  respectable,  but  indifferent 
matron,  had  found  her,  unconscious,  at  noon  next 
day. 

The  best  of  everything  was  done,  as  it  is  so  often, 
at  the  last  of  all  suffering  and  all  endurance.  Mrs. 
Goodwin  De  Witt's  own  celebrated  physician  came 
and  pronouticed  with  his  own  distinguished  li{)8  the 
fatal  prognosis. 

"No  hoi)e.  The  constitution  has  succumbed  to 
want  and  work.  Make  her  comfortable.  Tliat  is  all 
you  can  do.     It  is  only  a  question  of  days.'* 

In  a  synco])e  rather  than  a  fever  the  girl's  life 
ebbed  quietly  away.  She  knew  them  at  times  and 
looked  at  them  gratefully.  Gentle  hands  l)ore  her 
on  a  litter  to  Mrs.  De  Witt's  own  elegant  monsion. 
In  tlie  luxurious  guest-chamber  of  that  most  Chris- 
tijin  liomc,  the  olwcmre  little  college  girl  lay  at  the 
last,  like  a  princess  —  nay,  more,  like  a  daughter  of 
the  house. 

The  tenderness  of  home,  so  long  unknown  by  her, 
cherished  her  to  the  end.    Motherly  mercy  brooded 
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over  hvT,  aiul  >h«*  K*^\e  sigiia  that  bliu  kiifW  it,  and 
vr;kA  roiuf(irU'«l  lieituiiae  of  it  The  cdllcgi*  M'xit  im- 
jK>rtaiit  dfU*gute2i  to  lioiior  her  who  huil  hoiiorvU  it; 
but  she  beeiiiiti  to  luive  i«iSdvd  beyoiul  caring  for  the 
eolh*(;c. 

She  referred  Ui  it  only  onee.  Then  she  huid  —  and 
it  wad  the  LiAt  wonl  she  tf|ioke  to  any  iRrnton :  — 

**  Id  the  |iri^*  money  mine  —  all  mine  '/  " 

"  Yea,  my  dear." 

*•  Two  —  hundred  —  dollars,  Professor  ?  " 

**  I'oor  child  —  yes  —  ten  times  that,  if  you  coald 
use  it." 

**  Sen«l  S4)me  of  it  to  ra]»a,"  said  IK)n)thy  distinctly. 
**  And  give  the  rest  to  TetUly  —  to  hel|>  Teddy  go  to 
college.  Teddy  is  my  little  brother.  And  Paiia  u 
very  poor." 


SWEET  HOME. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  record  certain  events  which 
came  under  my  observation  some  years  since,  and 
which  are  thought  to  have  a  kind  of  interest  not  al- 
ways adhering  to  tlie  fashionable  fiction  of  the  day. 
A  hurried  or  tired  man,  snatching  magazine  or  news- 
paper for  a  cUitch  of  freedom  from  liis  own  private 
lM)tlior,  stands  tlio  main  cliancc  of  mctiphysics,  ^lor- 
trait  photography,  or  hric-a-lprae.  As  I  take  it,  the 
main  (;hancc  is  th<at  lie  wants  a  stori/  ;  the  art  of  tell- 
ing which  bids  fair  to  be  a  submerged  one  in  the 
long  wave  of  our  transition  period.  The  tale  may 
even  be  a  sad  one ;  but  if  something  happens,  your 
busy  or  weary  reader  feels  that  he  has  what  he  came 
for.  My  tale  is  not  a  glad  one ;  but  if  it  offer  no 
mental  hyixj-rrosthesia  or  moral  dissection  table  or 
conversational  pyrotechnics,  it  will  at  least  describe 
a  bit  of  real  life  in  a  plain  way,  and  stop  when  it  is 
done. 

I  am  by  profession  a  physician,  and  my  name  is 
Ferm.  I  am  at  present  practicing  in  New  York; 
which  is  neither  here  nor  there,  since  it  is  not  my 
own  story  that  T  have  to  relate.  I  am  the  only  liv* 
ing  being  —  for  the  nurse  has  since  died  —  who  com- 
mands all  the  facts  of  what,  in  the  latter  years  of  a 
very  varied  professional  life,  I  can  say  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  tragic  experience  which  has  ever 
entered  into  it. 
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At  the  time  of  whu^li  1  must  hasten  to  speak,  with* 
out  further  waste  of  the  prtfcious  tissue  ot  wonls,  I 
was  in  prai'tice  in  a  hirge  Western  city,  whose  name 
I  shall  withhold.  1  was  not  young ;  although  Imt 
recently  married.  My  youth  liiui  \twn  one  of  close 
alisorptioii  in  my  profession ;  and  1  had  achieved  a 
certain  f(M>thoUl  in  it,  before  turning  my  atU*ntion  to 
the  iiersoiud  as|>ect  of  life  which  we  call  human  hap- 
piness. In  fact,  I  luul  but  just  returned  from  my 
bridal  trip  at  the  time  the  events  1  speak  of  took 
place.  I  said  a  moment  since  that,  as  I  was  not  re* 
latiug  my  own  story,  i)ersonal  incidents  were  out  of 
order  in  the  rccit«d.  Alrea^ly  am  1  comiielletl  to  re* 
tract  this  ni:ih  oliservatiuu,  for  ahvaily  I  see  that  the 
])ersonal  equation  gave,  or  may  have  given,  a  |iower> 
ful,  subje<'tivc  coloring  to  the  effects  of  the  tragedy 
on  my  own  mind.  I  am  not  used  to  writing  st4irii!S. 
It  is  )iossible  that  it  may  not  be  so  simple  a  mattor 
to  stick  to  **  what  hap|)ened  "  as  1  should  liave  au|»> 
IK)SiHl.  At  all  events,  1  niuht  t4'll  this  story  iu  my 
own  way,  giMMl  t>r  Ixul,  since  there  is  no  one  else  to 
t4*ll  it ;  and  ;is  1  am  not  a  litiTary  man,  and  have  no 
professional  tluntry  to  ri.'ic  or  full  by,  1  can  venture 
to  Im>  mys4*lf,  and  to  do  the  thing  natundly :  which 
may  U*  Homi'thiug. 

Tit  U*  frank,  then,  it  is  of  no  w&a  leaving  out  that 
inci«lcnt  of  tin*  bridal  tour.  As  siMin  as  1  tr)'  Ui  re- 
vivify the  sitiiati«in  in  whit'h  young  MVAll  fouiul 
him.sflf,  the  h««ne  uhich  inv.iriably  and  im|«.*riously 
pn*scntA  it.S4'lf  i*i  nne  wIik  U  Ills  nothing  t4>  d«i  with 
the  a(t«u.i  or  ;it  tiiiii  «it  hii%  llL^t«)l),  extvpt  as  I  luve 
to  do  with  it:  ami  1,  ;is  I  hay,  w;is  a  newly  married* 
happy  man,  through  whu;»e  blinding  blaze  of  joy  the 
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dark  outline  of  that  other  man's  lot  looked  so  in- 
credible as  to  scarcely  come  under  optical  laws ;  or 
it  was  like  some  grim  object,  one  of  those  sea-mon- 
sters, let  ns  say,  just  too  large  to  come  within  reach 
of  the  glass  through  which  they  must  be  viewed 
from  shore. 

Let  me  give  you,  then,  what  I  see  j  and  what  I 
see,  at  the  name  of  Lloyd  M'cAll,  dashing  scintillant, 
swift,  and  unfading  before  me  —  what  I  see  is  this :  — 

AVe  are  in  our  own  house,  on  our  own  pleasant  and 
prosperous  street,  just  around  the  comer  from  the 
little  court  where*  the  tragedy  to  which  I  refer  took 
place.  It  is  a  brilliant  morning  in  the  decline  of 
Juno.  We  have  Iwon  two  days  "  at  home."  I  who 
have  been  for  so  many  years  a  homeless  man,  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  for  my  future,  hard-worked  and 
hard-working,  and  glad  of  it,  a  little  incredulous  yet 
of  my  good  luck,  stand  staring  about  me,  hat  in 
hand,  preparing  to  go  out  upon  my  morning  rounds, 
and  surprised  to  find  it  so  much  slower  a  process 
than  it  used  to  be.  It  takes  —  how  long  I  —  to  say 
good-by  to  my  young  wife. 

We  have  said  it  already  more  times  than  a  man 
c<arcs  to  stop  and  count,  and  still  it  seems  to  cling 
ami  float  unsaid  in  the  very  atoms  of  the  sunny  air 
that  palpitate  l)etween  us  as  we  move  apart  and  re- 
gard each  other  gravely  with  the  solemn  strangeness 
of  our  joy  \i\Hyn  us.  The  house  is  fair  and  fresh  — 
dashed  with  now  colors,  foreign  to  my  bachelor 
cpiartors,  and  which  seem  to  me  like  tropical  foliage 
or  flora  gathered  from  some  till  now  undiscovered 
countr}',  and  set  ablaze  in  my  gray  life.  My  wife 
glides  backward  from  me  smiling ;  her  feet  cling  in 
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her  long  wliito  inoriiiiig  guwii;  8he  inovctf  to  Uio 
])iauu  uiid  scuU  herttclf  there,  running  her  lingers 
lightly  up  and  down  the  hhining  keys.  The  suu  ia 
in  the  room — a  flo<Ml-tide  of  it,  throbbing  (»u  the  floor 
and  cool  couches,  the  iKXiks,  the  btrewu  nniiiicy  aud 
falling  on  the  hem  of  her  garment  at  her  feet 

'*  You  will  1m3  kite/'  she  says. 

I  consult  my  watch,  and  vow  I  have  a  lialf  minut« 
yet  to  8)>are.  I  have  a  comtultation  on  liand  thin 
morning,  and  I  am  a  precise  man,  accustomed  to 
some  milit«iry  methoil  in  my  duties,  and  giving  wliat 
I  reipiire  from  my  |>atients,  —  oUHlience  to  law. 
liut  I  have  never  lM*en  a  just-marrietl  man  before. 

"llurlburt!" 

I  have  started,  but  she  calls  me  havk.  Like  tb« 
most  helpless  of  my  sick,  I,  who  am  trained  to  rule, 
obey. 

*'Hurlburt,  dear?" 

How  l)eautiful  — how  beautiful  a  creature  a  lutppy 
woman  is  ! 

**  Hurl  hurt,  shall  we  have  the  "  — 

•*  What,  my  love  ?  " 

**  1K>  you  want  the  strawberries  for  lunch  or  dlD* 
ner,  Hurlbuit '/  It  will  wt-igh  on  my  mind  aii  the 
morning,  if  1  don*t  know  U^yund  a  moral  douUf** 

Whilf  ^he  is  prt>]iounding  this  fateful  question  in 
her  pri'tt\.  ar<'ente«l,  girliMh  Vititv,  she  runs  her  fin- 
gers mrriily  up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale ;  the 
i*!  |nt«'Ium1  u|M»n  the  cilge  of  the  piano  stiMd  with  her 
h*n^'  «li.i|N*ri«'.n  ti«»win^  uUiut  her;  hhc  Utaks  at  hio 
oviT  h«'i  hhuuld«*r  uith  a  ttidcwiM*  niutitiu  of  her 
h(%Ml,  lik<>  a  halt  tamed  biid*s.  1  laugh,  and  lean, 
an«i  bid  gtNMlby  again,  and  resolutely  turn  and  leai 
her,  once  again. 
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I  am  halfway  across  the  room,  when  once  more 
she  calls  me  in  a  dear  voice,  low  and  timid ;  I  stand 
in  the  full  tide  of  the  sun  to  listen  to  her.  The  long 
muslin  curtain  blows  in  and  out  in  the  June  wind. 
There  are  flowers  in  the  room,  and  a  sweet-scented 
creeper  of  some  sort  on  the  hot  brick  walls  without. 
The  outer  and  inner  perfumes  mingle  in  the  warm 
gust  that  breathes  and  brushes  past  me.  Life,  light, 
home,  hope,  love  —  what  a  world !  —  for  these  are  in 
it! 

"  Happy,  Hurlburt  ?  " 

At  this  instant  my  bell  rings  sharply.  I  give  my- 
self one  blessed  moment  to  answer  her  dear  ques- 
tion, and  hurry  to  the  hall.  As  I  do  so,  she  reseats 
herself  at  the  piano,  and  without  prelude  begins  to 
sing.  My  wife  is  a  pleasant  singer.  These  are  the 
words  she  sings :  — 

*'  Beyond  the  sea  of  death  loTe  lies. 
ForeTer,  yesterday,  to-day, 
An^ls  shnll  ask  them :  '  Is  it  well  f  * 
And  thoy  shall  answer:  *Yea.''  '* 

My  boy  meets  me  in  the  hall.  His  name  is  Dubby 
Joe.  At  least,  I  believe,  strictly  it  is  Joe  Dubby, 
but  the  trans jwsition  has  been  so  long  effected  by 
my  clientele  that  it  has  ceased  to  Ikb  questioned  by 
anybody,  least  of  all  by  Joe  himself. 

"It's  rirky  Trtist,"  says  Dubby  Joe.  "You're 
wanted  right  away  over  to  Trust's.     Sister  's  sick." 

rirky  Trust  stands  pallid  on  the  door-steps,  cap  in 
hand. 

rirky  is  an  overgrown,  lounging  boy  of  an  in- 
definite age.  All  the  Trtist  boys  are  overgrown,  and 
all  lounge ;  there  are  five  of  them ;  they  look  like 
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obtuse  uiigleSy  unil  Ixsliavo  i\a  they  look,  I  aiii  apt  to 
think,  when  I  treat  their  sister,  —  the  only  woiuan 
in  a  big,  niotherhtss,  masculine,  burly  f;unily,  uud 
"  put  ujMMi "  a(*eonlingly. 

**  What  is  the  nuitter  with  your  sisti^r,  Virky  ?^ 

**  Ihinno,"  says  Tirky,  aft4*r  some  thought.  '*  They 
're  all  seared  of  her.  She  's  dangerous.  They  toU 
me  to  bring  you  lickity-split'' 

"  Who  is  with  her  —  who  sent  you,  Pirky  ?  " 

"Dr.  MVAll  sent  mo.  lie's  there.  And  jki's 
then*.  Anil  Mrs.  (iiinibrugitn 's  there  —  and  (jum- 
brugen.  Itut  he  would  n't  eonie  forytai  himself,  J iiu 
(lunibrugen  would  n't.  He  said  1  wiui  to  go.  He 
won't  go  out  of  her  sight.  1  guess  they  think  she's 
])retty  dangrixius.  Dr.  M'eAU  told  me  to  run's  I 
never  run  in  all  my  iM^rn  days  —  I  'm  beat  uut^" 
]KUited  I'irky  plaintively. 

It  is  a  w;i.ste  of  niuml  force  to  reason  with  the 
essential  M'lti.^hne.ss  of  Pirky.  1  have  long  siuce 
learned  that.  He  loves  his  si.*»t4*r,  t4M» ;  they  all  do 
lis  nnu'h  a.s  that.  Aeut^dy  iis  I  slumM  enjtiy  picking 
I'iiky  up  by  the  Ui«*k  ot  tht*  neck,  ;is  one  d(N*s  a 
puppy,  and  Hinging  him  halfway  home,  I  am  mi  con- 
scious what  a  bn'acli  of  |m>1  it ico-spi ritual  eoonoiuy 
that  would  In*  tluit  I  content  myself  with  saying 
milillv  :  — 

"•lump  int«)  the  carriage,  I'irky,  and  I  '11  tiike  you 
rtiun«l ;  '*  and  I'irky  juni|M»  -  no,  I  should  say  that 
Tiiky.  |t.intihi;,  ]*.itlictic,  with  the  lofty  niotul  ex- 
pr«*^.^lou  nt  .1  iti.irtvr.  liuigcs  in. 

I  .shut  thf  lioiit  dtMir  and  jhiss  out  iht«»  the  hot, 
bright  morning.  Th«'  hnc^  in  the  r\*\\  brick  walk 
show  hard  and  stninge  to  me,  ami  1  am  conscious  of 
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counting  them  as  I  go  out  over  our  little  front  yard 
and  down  the  steps  to  the  sidewalk.  All  my  nature, 
made  idle  and  unsyini)athctio  by  happiness,  bi'aces 
itself  to  its  task,  —  the  healer's  ceaseless,  remorseless, 
blessed  task  of  holding  to  his  heart,  though  it  stab 
him  to  his  hurt  —  nay,  though  it  stab  him  to  his 
death,  suffering  not  his  own. 

I  linger  to  send  Dubby  Joe  up-town  to  defer  the 
consultation ;  for  I  see  —  no,  I  do  not  see  what  is 
before  me.  As  Pirky  and  I  turn  the  buggy  round,  I 
look  back  at  the  open  window,  through  which  I  hear 
my  young  wife  singing  still :  — 

"  Beyond  the  sea  of  death  loye  lies  '*  — 

Here,  properly  speaking,  my  story  should  begin. 
Let  me  tell  you,  then,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be, 
who  and  what  they  were  of  whom  I  write. 

Lloyd  M'cAll  was  the  young  doctor  to  whom  I 
gave  my  overflow  work.  I  meant  to  take  him  into 
partnership  some  day.  He  was  the  son  of  a  personal 
friend.  J  had  always  known  him ;  hjul  l)cen  his  pre- 
ceptor ;  given  him  his  first  patient ;  hurrahed  over 
his  first  cure ;  helped  him  over  his  first  failure ; 
loved  him  and  trusted  him,  and  "  made  of  him,"  as 
the  women  say.  Ho  was  a  sensitive,  lovable  fellow, 
and  deserved  all  that  he  ever  had  from  me,  and 
more. 

Home  Trust  was  our  patient ;  for  some  time  past 
M'cAll  had  treated  her.  She  was  a  sick  woman, 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  an  exacting,  thoughtless 
family  of  six  men,  who  demanded  and  found  mother, 
daughter,  sister,  nurse,  seamstress,  laundress,  cook, 
in  tlu^  lK)dy  and  soul  of  one  delicate  girl. 

He  was  a  gentleman. 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  respectable  baker. 

Ho  was  her  i>hysieiau. 

She  was  his  ])utiuiit. 

He  was  well-born,  well-bred,  well-reail,  and  not 
without  talent. 

Her  simple  education  at  the  eouiuion  schools  cama 
to  an  end  on  the  chiy  of  her  mother's  funeral,  when, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  cauie  liouie  to  **  do  for  ** 
the  bereaved  bak(*r  and  the  five  long,  loungy,  little 
Trust  boys. 

He  was  unwed«leil  and  unbound. 

8he  was  engaged  to  be  married. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  as|>iratiou8  and  delicate 
honor. 

She  was  a  rharming  creature. 

Ixit  nil*  rival  I  what  I  can  of  the  girl's  iiersonnelle. 
Perlm|>s  I  did  not  at  the  time  occupy  myself  to  call 
her  beautiful,  but  I  w:is  a  busy  man.  My  fiatients 
moved  U'noath  my  orders  like  |»iiwns  U]»on  a  chcse- 
boartl,  and  so  that  they  moved  obeiliently  I  had  lit- 
tle time  to  think  further  ul>out  thfm.  To  my  own 
mind,  the  rt*Iation  between  |iatient  and  physician  ie 
one  so  {MH-uliar  to  itst*lf,  so  essentially  out  of  the 
natural  environment  in  which  human  lieings  meet, 
ami  ought  t«>  meet,  that  the  intnMluction  of  any- 
thing like  |M*rsonal  sentiment  into  it  is  unpleasant 
to  me.  I  do  not  like  even  t«>  treat  my  own  wife. 
She  was  never  my  jiatient.  1  find  it  ditlicult  to  esti- 
mate, |ii*rhai>i»,  the  full  emotional  chances  of  the  reh^ 
tion. 

It  is  true,  |M'rlia|>s,  that  there  was  Munething 
about  Miss  Trust  which  one  luul  to  think  aliout;  for 
1  find  that  some  little  personal  details  occur  to 
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quite  easily.  I  am  sure  she  had  a  pleasant  figure, 
and  that  she  waa  graceful  in  her  motions.  There 
was  something  quiet  and  pleasing  about  her  dress, 
wliioli  never  flaunted  or  flared  into  the  incoherent 
fashions  favored  by  women,  especially  by  young 
women  of  her  socijil  opportunities ;  there  was  a  gen- 
tle and  nunlike  effect  to  the  colors  she  wore,  or  else 
to  her  way  of  wearing  them  —  not  that  the  girl  was 
a  bit  of  a  nun  —  rather  a  real  piece  of  human  na- 
ture, sweet  and  fresh.  She  had  those  large  gray 
eyes  of  the  iridescent  tyi)e,  which  deepen  to  dark 
brown  when  one  is  mucli  moved.  She  had  a  refined 
voice,  and  the  merriest  laugh  that  ever  caught  itself 
in  a  sick-room.  People  are  feared  or  res^iected  for 
this  or  that;  they  are  beloved  for  their  laugh  or 
smile.  Home  Trust  was  too  young  to  smile.  We 
had  them  —  widows,  and  women  with  their  lives  be- 
hind them ;  plenty  of  them  in  our  clienthle ;  who 
smiled  on  their  doctors  like  Sisters  of  Charity,  or 
even  (at  respectful  intervals)  like  angels.  This  sick 
girl  still  lauglied.     It  was  delightful. 

J  lor  name  was  Homer  —  J5.  Homer,  I  think, 
Ellen,  Eliza,  Emma  or  whatever  —  but  the  name 
which  the  ]K)or  child's  mother  had  attached  to  her 
in  this  l>oautiful  contraction  clung  to  her  like  her 
own  bright  hair.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  she  was  a 
blonde. 

This  loving  and  lovable  name  had  been  improved 
upon  in  a  pretty  way. 

I  really  cannot  say  what  started  it  —  whether  it 
was  the  sweet  fame  of  her  service  for  that  great 
hulking  family,  who  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing  themselves  than  would  last  year's  buns ; 
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or  whether  it  was  her  rare  way  of  **  getting  along  ** 
with  lii;r  ueighUira,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  ia 
debt  to  her  for  M»nit)  of  thi*  emUesih  kinilne8S4*si  whieh 
now  and  thun  make  nei^hliorhiMNl  an  iih*al  maHi*r ; 
or  whet  Iter  it  grew  out  of  hi*r  attention  to  negleet^nl 
ehihlriMi,  to  whom  at  her  buniest  ami  her  weariest 
she  had  a  |»ah.^ion  for  ofFrring  all  sortii  of  little  h(i«- 
pitiditics  and  lirootling,  motherly  care  ;  or  whether 
the  name,  iis  1  have  heard  it  8Ugge8t4*d,  originated 
with  a  |MM>r,  wrt*tehed  girl,  who  sought  refuge  at 
the  baker*s  iUM)r  one  winter  night  in  a  de;ully  st4)rui, 
and  w;is  found  to  In;  in  a  ilying  eonilition. 

Home  TiiL^t  gave  li«*r  iiw  n  de«*ent  itMim  to  this  pit- 
eous ereature,  and  nui.M*d  her  there  until  she  died. 
The  neureht  ho.spit^d  of  any  ehiss  whieh  would  atl* 
uiit  the  latient  was  in  a  neighlioring  eity.  Suffer- 
ing and  ri.^k  weiv  iuvulved  in  the  transfer  of  a  |)er- 
son  at  so  h>w  a  htage  of  viUdity. 

'*  It  ean*t  1h*  thought  of/'  said  Miss  Trust  <|uietlyi 
and  so  kept  the  stranger,  making  no  fu.ss  aUait  it| 
ami  ofTeietl  the  s;ieied  h«>.s|»itahtie^  of  agtHnl  Woman's 
soul  to  this  |MMir  wiet<'li  wlide  hhe  had  ne«»«l  i>f  them. 
The  outctUit  died,  pra)  ing  in  hei  aims.  —  praying,  I 
have  U'en  ttild,  moht  |i;ithetieally  and  |i;i.^s innately, 
in  a  Way  to  Im'ak  c»ne*s  heart.  This  woman,  it  liad 
lieen  si>m«'times  said,  tir.st  ealled  the  young  girl  — 
for  hhe  war.  th«'n  a  very  young  j^irl  —  Sweet  Home. 

NoU*dy  Mart  la^i;ard  t4>  rateh  tin*  eharming  niek- 
name;  and  Swrit  lluuie  nIu*  w;lh.  an«l  hhall  U*  still 
Ut  all  nhu  km  u  Imt  and  knew  her  bright  and  sWeei 
unsrltihlint^-^  in  «*v«i\  attitude  hhe  ti ok  foHard  life. 
She  nevei  hail  au  t-.t^y  lite,  |MK>r  ehild  Ix*t  theSQ 
things  nut  U*  forget  ten  of  her  now. 
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Her  father  loved  her,  and  overworked  her.  The 
five  lumbering  boys  loved  her  and  imposed  upon 
her.  It  was  their  nature  to.  The  mother  had  al- 
ways suffered  hei-sclf  to  be  imposed  uinm.  She  took 
feminine  existence  at  the  masculine  estimate,  and 
thus,  by  the  simplest  laws  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, the  sons  imposed,  the  daughter  endured,  and 
80  it  went.  »Swect  Home,  a  vigorous,  cheerful,  ardent 
girl,  with  that  laugh  of  hers,  and  a  dimple,  full  of 
good  humor  and  good  blood  and  good  vitality  —  at 
20,  ailed  and  paled  and  laughed  at  it,  and  would  not 
talk  about  it,  and  went  on  ailing  and  paling  and 
laughing  and  working,  using  up  the  vital  centres, 
and  at  last  broke  down  roundly  with  what  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  diagnose  as  nervous  exhaustion. 
This  in  a  family  —  and  a  family  of  men  —  where 
nobody  but  herself  possessed  a  nerve  that  could  he 
brought  under  the  micrroscope  was  serious  business. 
I  renioml)cr  once  trying  t-o  explain  to  the  baker  why 
his  daughter  couUl  no  longer  oificiate  at  the  family 
wash-tub,  by  suggesting  that  he  make  rolls  to-mor- 
row without  baking-jwwder. 

"  Ye  moan  she  's  lost  her  yeast  ? "  asked  the  fa- 
ther, after  some  conscientious  reflection, 

M'cAU  and  I  had  tried  to  do  the  best  we  could 
for  her.  1  think  1  may  say  as  much  as  that.  Under 
consultation,  1  had  left  the  ease  for  six  months 
largely  to  my  junior.  I  saw  the  girl  whenever  ne- 
cessary ;  but  T  was  driven,  and  she  seemed  contented 
enough  with  him.  They  got  on  very  well  together, 
and  I  kept,  or  thought  I  kept,  her  confidence.  Per- 
haps 1  flattorcMl  myself  just  there,  with  the  subtle 
self-delusion  wliich  a  doctor  is  apt  to  cherish  about 
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his  established  iKitients.    Wo  are  men  of  weaknesses 
l>eculiar  tu  our  profession. 

Miss  Trust  was  exiiectcul  to  marry  a  iierson  by  the 
name  of  tfames  (lumbrugeu.  liu  drove  an  express 
cart  His  uicitlier  w«is  a  professional  nurse.  I  had 
ofton  employed  her ;  tliey  were  very  resiiectuble 
jieople.  The  engagement  luul  Listed  S4>nie  years.  I 
believe  she  saiii  she  w;is  waiting  for  Tirky  to  grow 
up.  rirky  w;u>  the  youngest,  the  longest,  Uie  lank- 
est,  the  uoisie.^t,  the  stupidest,  tlie  most  s|ioiled,  and 
the  lea^it  ctMibiderate  of  the  tribe ;  but  sometimes 
when  I  oliserved  (iumbrugen,  I  was  not  in  a  hurry 
for  rirky  t4)  grow  up.  Tliere  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  fellow  tluit  1  know  of,  except  that  be 
was  laid  and  luul  a  double  chin.  He  was  a  highly 
res|)eetable  young  man.  He  was  |»ertiiuu!iously 
loyal  t4>  Sweet  Home,  and  iierfiHlly  willing  to  wait 
fitr  rirky  t4)  grow  up.  1  sup|H)se  a  man  may  be 
very  mu«*h  in  lovt*  even  if  he  lias  a  double  chiiL 
The  girl  had  never  expressed  any  dissatisfaction 
with  her  lover  —  and  iis  1  re|»iMt,  he  was  a  most  es- 
timable young  perhon.  At  the  time  of  which  1  sjieak 
Miss  TiUftl  had  impn^ved  a  little.  MVAll  and  I  be- 
g-an  to  havt!  lui|N].i  that  ^lm  might  not  lieainie  a 
I'hronie  nivalid,  a  pros|>eet  of  Mliieh  we  had  never 
given  anv  intimation  to  the  |katient»  as  I  was  after- 
ward glad  to  reniemU^r.  She  eX|ieet4Hl — I  may 
Ha\,  aIii*  exoA'tt'd-  lecoveiy  Mith  the  nuliant  ho|M>- 
tuliie.tn  «d  her  re.s«flute  natun%  and  boru  her  suffer- 
ing-^ tu  h\ii-etly  ami  trusttuUy  :ui  she  bore  with 
1*11  ky,  waitiui,'  lor  health,  as  bhe  wait4*tl  for  the 
other  tyiant  to  **(;row  up.**  She  was  a  very  lovable 
iiatieut 
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Lloyd  M'cAU  was  that  most  wretched  of  beings, 
a  morbidly  sensitive  or  sensitively  morbid  man.  In 
the  medical  school,  where  he  was  an  excellent^ 
tfiougli  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  he  took  life  hard. 
He  fainted  in  tlie  dissecting-room  four  times;  but 
pluckily  got  up  and  at  it  again,  till  he  conquered 
himself,  and  produced  admirable,  painstaking  demon- 
strations. He  used  to  tell  with  feeling  the  story  of 
Berlioz,  who  would  have  studied  medicine,  but,  at 
his  first  glance  at  the  "  material,"  turned  and  fled, 
dashing  through  the  open  window  and  home,  to  roll 
on  the  floor  in  agony  for  days  ;  hence  the  world  lost 
a  poor  doctor  and  gained  a  great  musician. 

Tliroughout  his  coui-se  of  study,  young  M'oAU 
worried.  If  he  failed  in  a  recitation,  forthwith  he 
was  prepared  to  fail  of  his  diploma.  If  be  did  a 
good  thing,  lie  was  oppressed  by  his  sense  of  its 
mediocrity.  If  a  professor  praised  him,  he  care- 
fully weighed  the  relative  imiwrtance  of  the  profes- 
sor. 

The  drudgery  of  mastering  anatomy  —  one  of  the 
hardest  of  recitation-room  studies  to  be  found  in  the 
educated  world  —  disheartened  him  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. He  crammed  for  his  examinations  at  night 
on  strong  coR'ee,  went  to  them  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  and  waa  ill  for  days  thereafter.  He  was  a 
faithful  student,  but  he  never  knew  a  student's  com- 
fort. He  saw  life  steadily,  as  well  as  whole,  through 
magnifying  glasses  of  conscientious  discouragement. 
I  never  thought  him  quite  well.  His  father  had 
died  of  excessive  smoking,  and  there  was  a  very  ner- 
vous diathesis. 

With  all  this  he  was  a  refined  and  attractive  fel- 
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low,  with  (UhmiUhI  iMiwer  of  his  own  kind,  and  a  pi 
piH*t  of  round  success  if  lie  had  a  fair  amount  of 
human  happiness.  He  was  one  of  those  {leople  o^ 
whom  sufTeriu);  acts  like  vitriol,  and  whimi  a  given 
amount  of  it  eats  out  He  wtui  a  (Hinsi'ientioiui,  stu- 
dious  physician  and  i^aininj;  a  g«KNl  practice.  I 
truste<l  him  with  my  own  work  to  any  extent. 

With  a  man  of  this  sort  nothing  is  so  sure  as  that 
a  woman  will  make  or  mar  him  ;  and  a  ckterfml 
woman  is  a  foreordained  influence  of  a  |Jowerful 
kind. 

**  I  sometimes  think/'  he  said  once,  when  he  was 
dining  with  me,  **  that  the  liest  kind  of  a  wife  a  man 
could  have  would  l>e  a  woman  of  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion who  was  a  little  shallow.'* 

The  next  day  he  came  and  tcdti  mo  Ite  hojietl  I 
would  n't  mistjike  his  mt*aning,  and  wished  me  to 
understand  that  his  ideal  of  Woman  w;ui  a  reuiurk- 
ably  high  one. 

He  was  nut  in  love,  and  his  fireihua  fnmi  all 
emotional  entanglement  gave  liini  s]K*eial  value,  to 
my  mind,  in  the  business  I  turned  «)ver  to  him.  Ho 
Worked  as  im|K*rsonally  as  a  numeral  un  a  slate,  and 
whert*  his  «luty  w;us  his  heart  w:is. 

To  Lloyd  MVAll,  and  not  to  me  (and  this  was  as 
it  shoultl  1m\  «fr  if  it  wen*  not  I  h.ul  only  mystdf  t4> 
th;uik  for  it),  to  the  th'Votetl  young  :uisistaiit,  and 
not  t4>  the  busy  family  ibn'tor.  the  humnions  liati 
gone  whii'h  brought  sudilen  help  to  urgent  iii*ed  at 
the  iNMlAiile  of  S^i^et  II(»iiie.  He  w;ui  there  lieforo 
me;  ha«l  lieeii  sent  i«)r.  I'lrky  said,  in  the  night,  lie- 
sides  ;  and  yesterday  atteriitMui  ---  he  ni;uie  a  long 
call  yesterday  ;  and  again,  I'liky  tlumglit,  tlio  day 
boftire. 
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How  it  had  all  been,  who  knew  ?  Who  knows  ? 
They  had  been  necessarily  often  together  —  she  in 
her  charm  and  helplessness,  he  in  his  sensitive 
youth.  On  the  iron  discreetness  due  to  their  sacred 
relation  1  would  have  staked  my  honor  tliat  he  had 
never  encroached  by  the  breadth  of  a  graver's  point. 
He  was  a  physician,  and  a  gentleman.  She  was  his 
patient.  He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity. 
And  to  distrust  her  would  have  been  like  distrusting 
the  mountain  snow.  No  one  did  distrust.  At  the 
worst  and  most,  and  when  we  knew  all  that  was  ever 
known,  the  breath  of  a  doubt  was  never  cast  upon 
those  two.  Tlicir  spotless  memory  l)eo4ime,  in  a  sol- 
emn and  awfid  sense,  the  guarded  treasure  of  their 
friends. 

Would  he  have  wedded  her?  Would  she  have 
broken  her  troth  for  him?  Did  they  love?  Si- 
lently? Confessedly?  Calmly?  Madly?  Did 
they  face  their  position,  or  evmle  its  facts  ?  Curse 
their  fate,  or  vow  to  conquer  it  ?  Did  he  plead,  and 
she  recede  ?  Did  he  hope,  and  she  despair  ?  Did 
she  wear  that  l)eautiful,  gossamer  mask  of  deceit 
which  women  wear  for  their  own  strange  nature's 
sake,  when  love,  the  nature  within  the  nature,  bids 
them  reveal  love's  dazzling  face  ?  Or  did  she  wear 
that  deeper,  sadder,  more  impenetrable  disguise  to 
which  a  woman  betakes  her  when  she  would  protect 
from  himself  the  man  she  loves  ?  Did  she  thus  ? 
Did  he  so?  Was  it  this?  Was  it  that?  God 
knows  —  and  they.     Ix^t  him  who  knoweth  answer. 

rirky  hurried  on  l)cfore  me  into  tlie  tidy  home 
where  he  had  l>een  served  like  a  stdtan  and  behaved 
like  an  imp  for  eleven  years,  cand  noisily  kicked  open 
the  door  with  his  cowhide  boots. 
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**Be  quiet,  Pirky !  How  many  times  have  Dr. 
M'eAll  and  1  tulil  you  that  iioiiie  hutia  your  tiateri 
and  that  you  '*  — 

I  iNAUSvd.  One  look  tohl  me  that  slie  would  tulfer 
no  more  fnun  Pirky'ti  booU).  Pirky  might  ''grow 
up/'  now,  us  fast  or  as  slow  as  he  pleased,  or  not  at 
ally  as  he  |>le;ise4L  His  day  for  torturing  those  deli- 
cately |x>is4Hi  nerves  and  that  more  delicate  heart 
was  over. 

•Her  father  was  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Gumbnigen. 
(himhrugtui  himself  was  there,  and  one  of  the  older 
Trust  boys,  and  MVAll. 

On  the  InhI,  in  tlie  comer  of  the  neat,  modest, 
maidc*nly  rtxuu,  Sweet  Home  lay,  with  all  her  yellow 
hair  about  her,  in  her  white  night-i'lothes,  lightly 
eoveriul  with  a  thin  blanket  —  even  then  a  lovely 
creature. 

She  was  still  brttathing ;  the  faint,  jianilytic 
breathing  which,  with  eertain  other  symptoms  not 
necessary  to  dwrll  u|N>n,  toKl  me  un  the  instant  at 
least  a  |Kirt  of  the  t4*n'ibh*  sUiry. 

As  I  ent«*re4l  the  room  Lloyd  M'cAll  stirred,  but 
di«l  not  s|N*ak.  Hu  was  Kt;inding  with  his  back  to 
the  |iaticnt.  lit;  was  not  a  tdl  man,  and  he  ap- 
|K*an*d  t4>  have  hhrunkfU  in  height,  and  to  crouch  as 
a  |N*r!M»n  «ltM's  U'ture  a  liliLst.  His  |»;dlor  was  height* 
eniMl,  ]Nr^hap^,  by  his  dcail-bhick  haii*  and  beard  and 
bla«-k  fvrs ;  but  he  seemed  to  nie  the  |Kilest  breath- 
ing  man  I  had  fvi*r  sch'U  in  my  life.  It  was  Uum- 
brugrn  who  ni«ulr  way  for  nu*  U'sidti  the  bed. 

**  Vou  —  yuu'll  b.i>c*  luT,'*  he  said  e^mlidentlv. 
**  Vou  *ve  had  imttv  ex|iL*rien(*e.  Vou  're  an  older 
mail.     I   said  you'd   save  her."     Itut  a  quiver  uut 
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confident  c<aught  the  double  chin,  and  his  bald  head 
sank  into  his  hands. 

"  Dying,  doctor  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Onmbrugen. 

"  She  is  a  dead  woman ! " 

I  spoke  passionately.  It  seemed  incredible  that  I 
had  not  been  called  before.  It  was  no  time  —  there 
might  never  be  a  time  —  to  tell  these  people  the 
truth ;  to  say  that  Sweet  Home  was  dying  from  an 
overdose  of  —  something  —  beyond  all  human  doubt ; 
chloral  I  should  have  said. 

"  What  ails  my  girl  ? "  The  big  baker  straight- 
ened himself  with  a  dazed,  dull  look.  ''  She  used  to 
be  a  healthy  girl.  I  never  thought  she  'd  be  likely 
to  die.'' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  and  I  bent  over  the  poor  girl,  to 
hold  her  gentle  hands  —  constrained  by  an  anguish 
half  anger,  that  she  should  die  without  her  old  doc- 
tor to  help  her  —  even  as  her  father  spoke,  Sweet 
Home  passed  beyond  that  phase  of  life  which  we 
call  death,  and  that  stage  of  resolve  which  is  within 
the  power  of  recall. 

As  I  put  my  hand  upon  her  eyes  I  heard  a  little 
click  or  thud  upon  the  floor.  It  was  Pirky  pulling 
off  his  boots  and  tramping  in  his  stocking-feet  to  see 
how  quiet  he  could  be ;  like  many  wiser  and  better 
than  l*irky,  rendering  unto  remorse  the  things  that 
were  love's,  and  unto  death  the  things  that  were 
life's. 

At  this  moment  a  voice,  which  I  can  describe  by 
no  other  word  than  haggard^  said  slowly  behind 
me : 

"  Doctor  Ferm,  is  she  dead  ?  ^ 
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**Ye8,  M'oAll." 

<<  (^litc  (K*ail  ?     I  don't  want  to  look  at  her.'' 

"  Quite  tieatl." 

**  You  Ml  do  ovorytliinp,  will  you  ?  I  —  luuat  go 
home  a  minute.     1  slia'n*t  Im*  gone  long." 

**  1  bliall  wish  ti)  see  you  aa  soon  as  possible, 
MVAll." 

*'  Very  well,  sir.     (lood-hy,  sir." 

''GiKMl-by,  MVAll." 

I  said  this  merhanically,  not  turning  to  look  at 
my  assihtant.  1  was  more  shoeketl  tliaii  by  any- 
thing that  ha«i  (M'furri*<i  in  my  prtifessional  life  be* 
fore,  and  liad  not  lound  my  thoughts  or  their  ei- 
pression ;  Uith  .s«'fni«'tl  a  tremendous  duty,  difficult 
and  delirat<*  |»iist  Udiel*. 

1  ga/ed  into  the  dead  girl's  face  long  and  searvb- 
ingly.  l>id  I  summon  the  eor|)he  to  s|ieak  ?  Did  I 
bid  the  soul  Ui  answer?  1  am  a  busy,  practical 
man,  not  given  to  fanei«*s.  What  could  the  evasive^ 
illuhive,  vauisheti  spiiit  do  with  my  unpraeticed 
imagination  ?  How  should  it  find  a  voi*abulary  for 
one  H  ho  had  never  c»(MMted  the  grammar  of  its  lan- 
guage '/  Liki*  mo^t  men  (»f  my  ViM*ation,  wliat  is 
ealleti  spiiitual  truth  Wiis  the  la.st  thing  that  I  had 
made  time  —  or  |N'iha|iM  ta.^te  —  ti>  think  aliouL 
Vi't,  at  tliat  nionifut,  I  found  it  not  |H>ssible  to  be* 
Urvi*  th.it  a  do.sr  of  chloral  hail  »topf*fil  tliC  delicate 
*«*oniph'.\  "  ot  U-.iiity  and  swiM-tness  and  unselfish* 
ae.vs,  of  ho|if  and  \it.dity,  and  hairdevelo|ie<l  jiiy* 
giving  and  jti)-iee«-i\uig  |HfHrr  uhieh  we  called 
8we«*t  HoiiM*. 

"I'l^irrhild!"  I  Kiid.     -r*K,rrhild!" 

A  little  asliamed  of  the  consulting  physician  for 
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exhibiting  an  emotion  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  emotion  he  was  expected  to  restrain,  I  turned 
to  recover  myself,  and  found  that  Mrs.  Gumbrugen 
and  I  were  alone.  Father,  brothers,  and  lover  had 
instinctively  got  themselves  away,  and  left  us  with 
our  patient. 

Mrs.  Gumbnigen  was  an  accomplished  nurse ;  she 
was  accustomed  to  possess  herself.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  ever  seen  her  weep  before,  and  when  she 
lifted  her  sturdy  face  to  me,  streaming  with  tears,  I 
experienced  a  feeling  almost  of  embarrassment. 

A  general  could  hardly  be  more  the  victim  of  the 
unexi)cctod  who  found  his  aid  in  hysterics  on  the 
eve  of  battle. 

"  I  wius  fond  of  her,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gumbrugen ; 
"  we  all  were.     And  Jamie  "  — 

Truly,  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  in  law  or  gos- 
pel why  an  expressman  with  a  double  chin  should 
not  be  known  as  "  Jamie  ; "  but  it  took  time  for  me 
to  reconcile  these  facts  to  my  imagination ;  or  to 
stammer  forth  the  phrase  or  two  of  comfort  due,  as 
I  nuist  [)erc^ive,  to  the  mother  of  Sweet  Home's  be- 
reaved lover.  This  interval,  however,  was  enough 
for  tlie  trained  nature  of  one  of  my  best  nurses  to 
regain  itself;  and  when  Mrs.  Gumbrugen  spoke 
again  it  was  quite  with  her  usual  professional  quali- 
ties of  calm,  clearness,  and  conciseness. 

She  gave  me  the  facts,  such  as  I  asked  for  —  no 
more,  no  less  —  in  her  customary  method  and  man- 
ner. She  turned  her  personal  emotion  outof-doors 
and  put  herself  on  duty.  My  command  was  her  re- 
sponse, and  thus  I  had  the  circumstances ;  all  there 
were  — or  all  there  seemed. 
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At  half'i»a.st  two  o*cloi*k  in  tho  iiiuriiiiig  Home 
Trust  hud  ouUeil  for  help.  She  coiupluiiied  of  great, 
iiulcfiiiitc*  cli8tresH,  uiul  aeemoil  more  agitated  by  it 
than  tflie  wa8  ever  known  to  be  by  the  iiuctuatiuna 
of  her  ilhiess.  The  l)oy  Pirky  ttle)>t  in  the  next 
room,  anil  »he  hml  triml  to  wake  him,  but  ineffee* 
tually ;  whether  he  diil  n't  hear,  or  would  u*t  hear, 
probably  Pirky  alone  would  ever  fully  know.  Her 
groans  had  arouttetl  her  father,  after  no  one  know 
how  long  a  i»eriiNl  of  solitary  suffering.  Frightened 
and  liel|)lc88,  he  luid  Wtal  Ut  the  neighbors  for  aid. 
Hy  go(Nl  f«ii'tune  Mrs.  (iumbrugen  was  at  home,  and 
haid  reached  the  sick-nxmi  in  less  time  than  it  would 
have  t;ik(*n  a  h*88  ex|>erieneetl  woman  to  get  on  her 
stiiekings. 

Swert  Honu*  w;ls  then  <|uite  conscious,  knew  her, 
thankfd  her,  kissed  her,  and  said  she  was  glad  to 
liave  a  woman  there.  She  asked  that  Dr.  M'cAU  bo 
84*nt  for,  an«l  the  Uiker  roused  one  of  the  older  boys, 
and  brought  him  with  such  siMfed  :is  might  be. 
Mrs.  (iumbru^fn  had,  indiH^tl,  suggetiteti  that  I  bo 
summone«l,  but  the  |»atient  obji*t:ti'd.  She  seemed 
by  that  tinu*  dazeil  and  stupid,  antl  the  nurse  thought 
her  half  ;ishM*p;  but  she  intimated  a  decideti  prefer- 
enre  fi>r  Or.  MVAll ;  so(*ming  to  try  ti>  say  some* 
thing  ti»  the  etUvt  that  he  hail  lieen  managing  the 
caM*,  or  that  he  was  to  lie  trusted,  but  failing  to  say 
it  exai'tly  ;  only  making  it  clear  that  she  desired 
an«l  eX|N'cU'd  his  pri*M*nce. 

**  lie  i.i  a  g«NHl  diM'tor,**  she  murmured  onoe. 
^KvenlKKly  calU  him  ho.  ]lc  has  done  me  a  great 
d«*al  of  gtHMl,     He  has  heliK'd  me  very  much." 

t  Mice,  iNfMides,  hhe  s|Hike  cpiite  distinctly,  rousing 
with  »4»iiie  effort  to  say  :  -* 
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"Tell  Jamie  " — but  what  she  would  have  told 
Jamie,  Jamie  will  never  know.  The  sentence  brokOi 
like  a  sentence  in  a  dream,  and  after  this  she  spoke 
but  once  again,  quite  coherently,  to  say  that  it  was 
growing  cold,  and  she  was  afraid  Pirky  was  uncov- 
ered ;  would  Mrs.  Gumbrugen  go  in  and  look  after 
Pirky  ? 

Dr.  M^cAU  came.  He  made  no  delay  in  replying 
to  the  summons,  but  the  patient  was  either  far 
in  sleep  or  stupor  before  he  came.  She  answered 
his  questions,  Mrs.  Gumbrugen  thought,  by  signs  or 
murmurs  ;  she  was  sure  that  no  conversation  passed 
Iwtween  them.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  Sweet 
Jl(mie  knew  him.  \Yhen  ho  was  leaving  her  she 
put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  api>ealingly  u|)on  his 
arm  for  a  moment;  then  dropi>ed  it  heavily  upon 
the  bed  and  turned  her  face  away.  Mrs.  Gumbru- 
gen suffered  herself  to  say  that  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  patient  did  not  want  to  talk. 

"  It  crossed  my  mind,  sir,  she  wanted  the  doctor 
to  stay  ;  but  she  would  n't  say  —  or  she  could  n't 
say  —  not  so  much  as  that.     However,  ho  did  n't" 

Mrs.  Gumbrugen  thought  that  Dr.  M'cAU  had  not 
considered  the  patient  dangerously  ill.  He  had 
stayed  with  her  an  hour,  prescribed  for  her,  ob- 
served the  working  of  his  prescriptions,  desired  the 
nurse  to  remain  in  the  room  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  asked  to  \ye  called  at  once  if  there  were  any  new 
symptoms.  His  house  was  just  around  the  comer, 
opi)osite  my  own ;  and  the  father  agreed  that  some- 
IxKly  should  sit  up,  ready  to  call  the  doctor  if  needed 
again  Iwforc  the  early  hour  at  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  return.    Dr.  M'cAU  said  tliat  Miss  Trust  was 
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doing  well,  iiiul  that  shu  would  sleep  off  lier  ncrvoua 
distressi,  ho  thought. 

*'  1K>  you  know  what  Dr.  M'cAll  prescribed  ?  " 

*'  lie  ti;iid  chloral,  sir." 

*'  I  >id  he  hapiK'U  U)  meutiou  the  dose  ?  " 

'*  He  told  nie  that  he  luul  given  the  usual  dote  — 
no,  a  little  less  than  the  usual  dose." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  this  V  " 

"  Perfectly  sure." 

**  He  did  not  s|K>ak  of  a  largo  dose,  in  view  of  her 
great  distress?  Or  |)erhaps  he  re|)eatcd  th«  tirst 
one  ?  " 

**  He  said  it  was  rather  less  than  the  usual  doie^ 
and  he  did  not  reiK*at  it." 

**  Did  you  bLiy  with  Miss  Trust  the  rest  of  the 
night  •.'  " 

**  I  did,  sir.  She  slept  (piietly,  and  I  thought  the 
was  doing  rt*maikahly  well.  1  slept  some  uiyself, 
sitting  in  the  n>eking-eltair." 

**  When  and  why  did  you  sentl  for  l>r.  M'cAU 
again  V  " 

'*  At  4uart4*r  U'fore  eight.  And  l>eeause  I  found 
her  as  you  t^iw.  I  sent  tor  y<ni  at  the  same  time. 
rirky  ht4tp]MMl  f«ir  l>r.  MV.Ml,  aiitl  then  he  went  for 
you.  Hy  s(»nie  niiataki*  he  ranie  Uuk  here  tir&t.  I 
tohl  him  t4»  hurry  Uu-k.  I'ndenitanding  her  condi- 
tion i  allowed  my  son  to  Ije  called;  it  could  do  no 
harm,  and  it  was  his  right  to  Ije  present." 

••  What  thd  Dr.  .MVAll  say  when  he  gi>t  here?" 

**  He  tuimd  round  —  like  that  I — and  told  Tirky 
to  go  fiirytMi  a.H  taht  as  he  could  go." 

••What  el.S4?  did  he  say  ?" 

••  Nothing." 
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"  Nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  one  word,  sir.  He  stood  and  looked  at  her. 
That  wa8  jnat  all.  lie  saw  it  was  too  late  —  we  all 
did.  Tic  nover  spoke  one  word  more  from  the  time 
he  got  here  till  he  spoke  to  yourself,  Dr.  Ferm,  and 
asked  you  :  '  Is  she  doad  ?  ' " 

Now  M'cAll,  who  should  surely  have  been  with 
me  by  this  time,  had  not  returned.  It  was  natural, 
under  the  circumstinces,  that  he  should  be  loth  to 
hasten  back  to  tliat  house,  and  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  heart  toward  him,  —  my  ])et  student, 
my  dear  boy,  the  sensitive,  promising,  conscientious 
young  fellow,  whose  mistake  I  could  well-nigh  have 
taken  upon  myself  if  I  might  have  spared  it  him, — 
with  unbearable  pity  in  my  soul,  I  left  the  dead  and 
sought  the  living  sufferer. 

Dr.  M'cAll  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  comfort- 
able boarding-house  not  far  from  my  own  house  ;  his 
offices,  reception  and  consultation  rooms  were  on  the 
first  floor,  and  as  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  was  hurry- 
ing in  to  find  him  I  was  met  by  James  Gumbrugen 
face  to  face.  lie  was  about  closing  the  front  door, 
and  was  exceedingly  agitated. 

"  I  was  just  coming  for  you,  doctor,"  he  said,  with 
a  scared  look.  "  They  sent  me.  Something  has  hap- 
pened. I  came  over  to  see  M'cAU  —  for  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  him  about  —  about  the  case.  I  've  nothing 
against  Dr.  M'cAll,  but  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him  a 
little.  Seems  as  if  he'd  ought  to  known  she  was  — 
the  whole  thing 's  been  so  sudden,  doctor  !  I  —  she 
—  I  W  been  courting  her  four  years,  you  know.  We 
was  to  have  got  married  when  Pirky  grew  up.  I 
came  over  to  see  M'cAll  —  to  ask  him  some  questions 
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I  waiitcMl  to  ask.  Ihit  they  would  n't  let  mo  see  hi] 
Something  lius  hai)|>eneiL  Mrs.  ('hi|>|>er  sent  me  to 
bring  you  right  away.  She  tiihl  me  to  bring  you,  and 
nay  notliing  to  nobo<lyy  and  I ''  — 

]  broke  iKist  (aunibnigon  and  dashe<l  in.  M'cAll's 
hmdlaily,  a  frivoUiUH.  merry  little  woman,  met  ue 
within  and  caught  me  by  the  liand  with  a  eluteh 
that  maile  my  heart  stand  still.  M  rs.  Chipper'ai  face 
was  one  of  those  nidimentiiry  feminine  faees  which 
never  seem  to  have  develo]>ed  Utyonti  the  stage  of 
cackling  laughter,  it  turned  itself  up  to  me,  blanched 
to  the  last  vein,  rigid,  and  cast  into  a  mould  of  hor- 
ror which  sttemed  all  the  more  horrible  because  aha 
usually  cackhHl. 

'*  For  (iotrs  sake,  Dr.  Ferm  —  shut  the  door  and 
keep  (iumlirugen  out.  Keep  ever}  body  out  ~» for  the 
sake  of  the  house.  Help  me  to  keep  it  quiet  as  long 
as  I  can!  i'ome  with  me.  .  .  .  This  way  I  And 
tell  me  what  to  do!  ^* 

She  led  ine  down  the  hall,  through  a  sidcnloori 
into  the  I'on&ultiug  •  nnim.  M'cAll  was  not  there. 
The  Tinmi  won*  iLs  usual  asinnrt^  and  gave  no  signs  of 
the  unkntiwn  tra;;tMly  which  1  had  dashed  iu  expect 
ing  —  why  *.'  —  to  lind.  Folly  !  My  perves  were  over- 
straintnl,  hhakcn  ;  1  thing  myself  int4>  his  cluiir  and 
o]M*n(*d  a  win(h>w,  and  «H*eupiiHl  myself  with  trying 
to  eonrral  fruni  the  nniimcntary  woman  the  shock 
which  hilt'  had  given  me.  lUit  she  with  absolute 
coni]MMun*  and  that  blanch«*d,  clay  -  like  face,  was 
hM-kiiig  the  (hfor  —  all  the  diMirs  —  in  sileucOy  and 
with  a  puiiK>.*>r  in  \%hii-li  the  iiiatinct  of  the  land- 
Udy  overcame  every  other  human  cnnition. 

**  Now/'  khc  said,  **  uu  one  can  come  in.  See  hers  I " 
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I  was  sitting  in  M'cAll's  office-chair,  at  his  offloe- 
tablc ;  the  table  was  littered  with  letters,  ledgers, 
note-books,  his  microscope,  laryngoscope,  a  volume  of 
therapeutics,  Gross's  Surgery,  and  so  on. 

On  the  table  a  piece  of  his  own  engraved  profes- 
sional note-paper  caught  my  eye.  Mrs.  Chipper,  with- 
out a  word,  put  her  shaking,  little,  ringed  finger 
upon  the  white  page.   At  the  top  of  it  was  written:  — 

"  My  dear  Doctor  "  — 

There  the  hand  had  paused.  The  purpose  had 
changed.  What  had  superseded  it?  The  ink  was 
still  damp. 

"Now,"  said  the  landlady,  " come  with  me."  She 
led  mo  without  a  word,  and  without  a  word  I  fol- 
lowed. She  led  me  to  the  reception-room,  and  with  a 
mute,  womanly  sign  of  sympathy  to  prepare  me  for 
what  we  saw,  hid  her  frivolous  face  upon  her  hands 
and  sobbed  out  such  hc«art  as  she  had. 

Lloyd  M'cAll  lay  upon  the  floor.  His  Smith  & 
Wesson  38 -cartridge  revolver  lay  beside  him  half- 
clutched  yet  in  his  outstretched  hand.  He  had  come 
straight  from  Home  Tnist's  death-bed,  locked  the 
door  of  his  reception-room,  forgotten  or  omitted  to 
lock  the  others  ;  held  counsel  with  his  own  soul  for 
such  time  .as  he  would  or  could ;  put  the  muzzle  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  fired.  When  the  report 
came,  the  Landlady  (whose  lodgers,  chiefly  gentle- 
men, were  at  thoir  places  of  business,  and  hence  no 
publicity  had  yet  lx5cn  given  to  the  event)  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  go  in  through  the  consulting- 
room  alone.   1  le  was  quite  dead  when  she  found  him. 

All  things   in   this  world  can  be  measured,  esti- 
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inatini,  couuUmI  uih)ii,  brouj^ht  uiiiler  law,  forced  into 
B(rii>iu'(%  ex(*t'|it  tlu)  suksUiiK!!!  aiul  luovcmuiit  of  Um 
spirit.  Of  air,  ui'caii,  earth,  we  can  predict.  Elec* 
tricity,  Hteain,  Haiiii*,  wd  can  coiKpier.  We  foreknow 
the  ti^riuulo,  foreeabt  tlie  |»i*stileuee,  and  caleulai«  tli6 
relation  of  unlN)rn  generations  to  their  nieana  of  sub- 
si.stenee  in  uninhabited  huuls.  Who  hatf  ever  foriuu* 
lated  human  ji»y  */  Who  has  ever  brought  huuian 
suffering  under  a  binocular?  In  whoso  crucible  baa 
the  eaiaeity  of  anguish  in  a  sensitive  —  iu  wbat  we 
flipIKintly  and  ignorantly  eall  a  morbid  —  soul  ever 
been  reilured  to  its  ehemi(*al  elenuMits  jt* 

Who  w;us  to  say  what  the  soul  of  Lloyd  M'cAll, 
8Up|M>hing  himself  to  have  eonimittiHl  the  ultimata 
bbui'.ler  ot  his  profession,  at  the  outset  of  his  young 
life,  u|Min  the  patient  who  trusti^tl  him,  U|iou  tbe 
woman,  whom  |K*rhaps  (<tiMl  knows!)  be  loved; 
who  w;is  to  say,  I  ;u>k,  what  the  soul  of  Lloyd  M'o- 
AU  emhiri'd  in  thiise  monu'iits  whieh  separated  bit 
diM«'ovrry  ot  the  facts  ti-om  his  nu'tluMl  of  escaping 
their  corrosion  u)Kin  his  will-jHiwer '/  If  we  com|Hite 
the  eiiiluranee  b\  the  deed,  where  are  our  scales  to 
Weigh  it'/     I,  for  one,  have  none. 

However  that  mav  lie,  Swi*ft  Home  was  dead  from 
a  dt>se  (»f  ehloral.  and  the  hand  that  hail  uneon* 
sei«Mi.^ly  th>ne  the  deetl  hatl  etinseiously  done  tbe 
worse;  and  tliere  lay  the  two  that  dune  morniug« 
]M.Ht  all  philo.tiiphy.  taith.  oi  help.  And  life  aiul  law, 
and  Older  antl  tiu.-^t  and  oU'dienee  nai.*»t  move  on 
Mithout  .1  jtr  .u-ri»>:t  tills  gha.^tly  olintruetion,  and 
theie  w.i.^  iii\  |NHii  Ui\  t4»  In-  caii'd  for,  and  Mm. 
('hip|«-i  til  U'  iit.iiuii;ed,  ami  liiuidnugen  Ui  lie  sent 
borne  —  and  l>ubb)  Joif  to  ap]iear  and  siy  that  tbe 
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consultation  must  come  off  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  the  other  doctor  had  fits,  and  had  got  to 
go  —  and  like  a  sjwko  in  the  wheel  of  fate  I  turned 
to  the  next  revolution. 

It  was  wlion  I  was  luirrying  back  from  the  con- 
sultation to  M'c  All's  rooms  that  Mrs.  Gumbrugen 
stopped  my  buggy.  She  was  watching  for  me,  with 
her  bonnet  <and  shawl  on. 

"  I  know  you  have  n't  a  minute  to  spare,  doctor. 
But  I  Ve  got  something  to  tell  you.  I  thought  I  'd 
be  rccady  to  jumj)  right  into  the  carriage.  I  '11  go 
over  there  with  you  if  you  say.     It'll  save  time." 

Mrs.  Gumbrugen  never  wasted  words  or  con- 
structed scenes.  She  had  my  confidence  as  much  as 
my  probe  had.  I  took  her  in  and  took  her  there, 
and  shut  the  doors,  and  before  my  dear  boy's  body 
bade  her  speak. 

"  I  think  it  is  time,"  she  said,  "  for  me  to  tell  you 
all  1  know." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Gumbrugen.  What  do  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Ferm,  I  sliall  surprise  you." 

"  The  more  reason  for  doing  so  at  once." 

"  He  did  not  do  it,  doctor.'' 

"  1  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Dr.  M'cAU's  prescription  was  not  the  cause  of 
Home  Tnist*s  death.  It  is  a  very  sad  businesSi  sir, 
but  not  tlmt^' 

"  (io  on,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Dr.  MVAll should  have  waited,"  said  Mrs.  Gum- 
brugen with  some  feeling,  either  ])ersonal  or  profes- 
sional, or  both,  "before  he  brought  this  thing  on  us 
—  to  be  talked  over.     He  should  have  known  that 
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tho  dose  ho  gavo,  does  n't  do  that.  If  he  had  waited 
at  least  to  consult  with  you  or  me  —  he  wight  hare, 
I  think ! " 

'<  Toor  fellow  I "  I  said. 

*'  Well,  {K'rhups  so,  sir.  I  am  not  wishing  to  bo 
uncharitable  to  a  dead  man  —  though  I  'm  not  to 
gentle  in  my  ways  as  yourself,  Dr.  Femiy  and  1  aw 
wrought  u^Km,  1^1  not  deny  it,  for  Jawie's  sake. 
8ee  here,  sir !  " 

She  drew  fnan  her  {Kx^ket  a  little  bottle,  which 
she  put  into  my  hand.  It  was  nmrked  iiydraU 
Chloral^  and  Uire  the  imprint  of  a  down-town  apotb* 
ecary.  It  was  a  strong  solutioiL  The  bottle  wat 
empty. 

Still  |H*rplexed  or  dull,  I  turnc*<l  the  bottle  over 
and  ovi*r  in  my  hand,  helplessly  regarding  Mrs. 
(lumhrupMi. 

**  It  was  hers,"  said  the  nurse,  in  a  lower  and  gen- 
tier  tone.     -She  did  it.*' 

-  She  did  it  V  " 

'*  lldhie  tiHik  it  herself,  Dr.  Ferm.  I  have  been 
une;uiy  lor  v^rtks.  i  did  not  like  the  way  she  talked 
niir  the  way  she  aeteil.  I  've  M'en  ttM)  much  of  such 
thiii^!».  Shf  *s  U'l'u  a  low-spiriti*«i  woman  for  a  long 
time.  And  the  hiwer  her  spirits  the  wore  the 
laugluMi  ainl  the  merrier.  That 's  her  way.  She  waa 
ttiMuiuraged  aUmt  her  health,  i  think,'*  added  Mrs. 
Ciiimhrup'H,  ^ith  hh>w  emphiisis.  ''She  had  every* 
thing  rlbe  t4i  lit*  eontent4*d  with.  She  was  going  to 
marry  my  Uiy.  If  you  ple;iM*,  Dr.  Ferm'*  —  the 
mothei'a  voue  t.ilt4»n-d  —  "  \il«  won't  tfU  my  boy 
what  I  am  trtliii^;  y«m.  If  I  can  h«*lp  it,  IM  rather 
•lamie  wuuht  n*t  know.  Jamie  ^as  very  foud  of 
her  "  — 
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'^  I  found  this  bottlo,"  continued  Mrs.  Qumbrugen, 
collecting  liorself,  after  a  moment's  weaknesSi  "  un- 
der t)ie  mattress  when  I  came  to  do  for  her.  I  am 
convinced  she  took  the  chloral  last  night  Maybe  it 
was  to  get  to  sleep ;  maybe  it  was  n't.  There 's  no- 
body to  say.  I  know  what  I  think!  She  took 
enough  —  as  you  see.  She  must  have  diedi  When 
she  sent  for  Dr.  M'cAll,  she  was  a  jioisoned  woman." 

"  And  he  gave  her  "  —    I  checked  myself. 

"  At  least  he  did  not  do  it  I     He  did  not  do  it !  '^ 

I  turned  with  an  awful  yearning  to  the  mute 
figure  by  the  side  of  which  we  stood.  Had  death  no 
ears  to  hear  ?  Had  life  no  lips  to  cry  ?  Was  there 
in  all  science  and  all  faith,  in  fact  or  dream,  or  in- 
vention or  creation,  no  way  to  make  him  under- 
stand ? 

''I>ca<l  folks  are  dearl  folks,"  said  Mrs.  Gum- 
bnigen,  in  her  just,  orderly  voice.  '^It's  the  living 
have  the  worst  of  thing^." 

I  dirl  not  go  home  to  lunch  that  day  till  the  laet 
moment  It  was  m^  easy  to  go.  Come  what  might, 
I  would  not  rUirken  the  bridal  look  in  those  sweet 
eyes  with  the  grim  details  of  my  calling.  This  I 
was  rcjwjlve*!  ujion. 

rerhafw  I  was  right;  fierhaps  I  was  wrong;  but 
at  least  I  Ix'gan  our  marric<riife  in  that  way,  oat  of 
a  full  det#*rraination  to  spare  her  if,  ami  all,  I  ooald. 
No  man  knows  quite  how  to  make  a  woman  happy 
in  the  wiv^t  way ;  and  years  after  I  may  have 
leamf*!  Ut  r«yymsider  this  determination  for  her  own 
sake.  V»rix  then  —  why,  we  had  not  been  married 
two  we*rk? ! 
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I  went  ku'k  to  her  slowly.  As  I  began  to  put 
tliosc  two  mute  f:ii:es  behind  uic,  I  iK*nH!ived  thut  it 
w:ui  Htill  •Fmui — ht>t,  bright,  blosst»niing,  8iiigiii|^ 
June.  It  was  iukui,  and  the  walls  that  held  what  I 
hail  left  east  no  shadow  u{K>n  the  {taved  str\ict« 
aenms  which  I  movetl.  When  I  (;anie  to  my  own 
front  yard,  I  found  niys4'lf  counting  tlio  brielu 
again ;  but  this  time  I  tinished  the  count  Them 
were  one  hundred  and  six. 

As  I  stood  with  my  hand  on  my  lat4*h  a  spray  of 
the  cre4*iM*r  leaned  over,  stirnul  by  the  warm  wind, 
and  SiH*me(l  to  oliserve  me  ;  the  {lerfume  was  almost 
sickeningly  sweet.  Involuntarily,  I  put  out  my 
lianti  and  pushed  the  flower  kick. 

June,  home,  h(»|K*,  love  —  these  were  in  tho  world; 
but  w;is  the  world  of  the.se  ? 

I  went  in  softly.  She  did  not  hear  me  at  first 
She  was  in  the  inner  nN>ni,  our  dining-roouii  arran- 
ging gnifM*  leaves  aU)ut  the  straw lierries  in  a  glitter- 
ing ghuis  di.sh ;  her  white  hantls  shone  ;ig:iiust  the 
nnl  fruit.  She  still  wore  that  pretty  morning  gown, 
but  liatl  put  fif.sh  (-«>lor  —  so  I  s;iw  —  in  the  ribliuus 
at  her  thrtKit  and  waist.  As  i  btood,  to  watch  her, 
the  l«>ng  curtain  blew  again  in  the  |»eaeeful  wiud, 
with  a  dainty,  idle  motion,  ;ls  if  n«ithing  hartler  or 
sa«hl«*r  than  it.t  pretty  play  ii;ul  l>een  ihaie  in  our  dear 
home  that  humnii-r  nioinnig  hmg. 

She  wa.H  humming  U»  hei.M'lf,  Ulow  her  bn*ath, 
not  knowing  that  .sh«*  w;u  ovnheant,  and  1  maile  out 
that  ^he  sang  Miatehi*s  «>f  the  same  noUg  whi«'h  luul 
lM*at«-n  tiiiii*  111  h«'t  happy  thoughts  sinee  1  left  her  all 
those  houis  ago  .  — 
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Turning  at  last  with  t]ie  languorous  sweet  motion 
of  ha])piness  and  ease,  my  young  wife  moved  and 
saw  inc.  She  stretched  out  her  lovely  anns,  and, 
half  in  shyness,  half  in  rapturous  impulse,  met  me  — 
like  a  soft  wave  of  joy  broken  upon  the  shore  of  my 
heart. 

"Were  you  too  late,  dear  Love?"  she  asked. 
And  presently,  for  I  did  not  answer, — could  not, 
dared  not  answer,  —  she  stirred  and  put  her  hand 
upon  my  clieek,  and  said :  — 

"Happy,  Ilurlburt?" 

But  wlien  I  put  her  down  and  moved  apart  to  hide 
my  agitated  face,  my  dear  one,  in  the  very  brimming 
of  licr  joy,  broke  into  clear  and  passionate  singing, 
half  unconscious  that  she  did ;  and  while  she  drew 
the  blinds  and  gathered  the  green  shadow  into  our 
cool,  still  home,  and  slmt  out  the  world,  and  shut  in 
ourselves,  and  shut  out  sorrow,  and  shut  in  delight, 
and  shut  out  all  hard  things  and  all  cruel  questions, 
and  shut  in  all  blessed  truths  and  all  simple  answers, 
thus  again  I  heard  licr  sing  :  — 

"  Hoyoml  the  sen  of  deoili  lore  lies. 
ForcTer,  yesterday,  to-day, 
Angels  shall  ask  them,  '  Is  it  well  ? ' 
And  they  shall  answer"— 


*  TOO  LATE. 

John  Tuur  came  liomc  from  his  work  one  (lay 
with  a  Bh)wer  Btt*p  thaii  usual.  It  was  a  June  day 
in  1K(>1.  .I(»hn  Truo  Uvi*(l  in  Duglierr}*,  a  Mass:^ 
chust*tts  vilhige.  |Ie  w;is  a  hous4»-|iainter  by  tiade, 
and  had  on  his  workiiij^  cluthos,  which  were  m>t  be- 
coming;, U'in^  of  an  una.ssun*(l  hh*ai*h4*tl-eotton  color 
to  U*gin  with,  ami  .s|»hu>ht'tl  with  lumtiicting  tones  of 
|Kiint,  in  whitli  ird  had  i»hUiincd  a  muidi'nms  pre- 
dominanoc.  iSut  John  ha<l  one  of  the  figures  tliat 
cont^urr  ch>tht'>;  he  hwung  i*a.sily  at  the  hi|Ni|  car* 
rieti  a  ntrai^dit  »houhh*r,  and  put  down  an  elastio 
foot.  lie  had  iMiily  liair,  and  the  indelinnble  e&- 
prrbbion  in  llu*  Uukground  ol  the  eyes,  Indonging  to 
a  man  whti  h.t.s  a  lta)>|»Y  home. 

It  wxs  nut  a  .sharply  individualized  home,  seen 
fn>m  tlif  ontMitl«%  Iwin^;  a  tln'ap  white  Iioum*,  like 
otliiT  chfap  wiiitc*  luiubfs  in  DogU'iiy  j  t4M)  heavy  in 
thr  hroM.s,  t«Hi  narriiw  in  the  rhreks,  uneertain  in 
tilt*  jaws,  auil  i>f  a  ihill)  cxinv.s.sion.  It  h.ul  white 
hhaili'.s  and  a  uliit«*  ffncr.  and  an  acri*  i»r  two  of  land, 
whi'ii'in  natiiif  MM-nu'il  t(»  iclii'Vc  hcriM'lf  in  a  gasp 
of  gr(M*n.  and  t«i  d.i>h  up  tin*  diM*p  hi'pi.4  loam,  where 

th«'  |Mit.ltiH  :^  ^;|i'W.  Ut  a  ll«itiil|>  nuthui.tl  of  |4-|-Minal 
ti'rlmi;  '1  lull-  wt-ir  (iiii.iiit  lui>hi':t  ui  tin*  g.iitlen, 
and  .1  t.ill  (ltiii\  tir«',  wliiih  |iudd«'d  \,iXv,  now  |ialtf 
with   d lopping    hhisaom.'i.      Ab    the   ma:»ti*r  of    the 
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house  camo  up  the  front  yard  he  stopped  to  examine 
the  cinnamon  rose-bush,  and  looked  over  at  the  cab- 
bages in  the  southwest  corner. 

A  chihVs  voice  came  through  the  open  door  and 
windows  —  a  little  lioy's  voice;  he  was  singing;  he 
sang  one  of  the  Sunday-school  hymns  taught  in  the 
emaciated  (white)  meeting-house  on  the  hill  beyond 
the  vilLige.  Tlie  result  of  his  musical  effort  was 
somewhat  to  this  effect :  — 

**  My  omeizzen  Te-er-in^,  my 
Resizzenere ; 
Yen  wy  shonlda  ma-A-ma, 
If  twyalsypere  ?  '* 

Another  voice  sounded  clearly  within,  but  that 
one  sang  a  wordless  lullaby,  "  'sh-shing  "  to  sleep  a 
gurgling  baby  ;  and  neither  the  coo  nor  the  lullaby 
struck  a  false  note  against  the  shrilling  song  of  the 
theologically  minded  little  musician,  who  piped  on 
gloriously. 

John  True,  out  by  the  cinnamon  rose-bush,  said  to 
himself:  — 

"Happy  to-day,  ain't  they?"  And  then,  when 
he  had  said  it  to  himself,  he  said  it  aloud  to  the 
roses :  — 

"  The  folks  seem  happy  to-day,  don't  they  ?  " 

Nobody  from  within  had  seen  him*  yet,  and  ho 
lingered  alwut,  fussing  with  the  bush.  In  general, 
he  held  that  the  floral  kingdom  was  created  for  the 
amusement  of  the  female  mind ;  cabbages  called  for 
a  certain  masculine  force.  But  he  ])icked  a  rose- 
bud, clumsily,  l)efore  he  went  to  examine  the  cab- 
bages, which  he  did  with  a  vague  attention  that 
overflowed  upon  the  potato-patch  ;  he  had  a  sense  of 
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Btn'iigt)ieiiiii|^  his  character  by  conceutration  upon 
these  sturdier  facts.  It  t4K>k  liiiii  a  guoil  while  to 
got  iiitii  th(*  house. 

He  cauie  at  hist,  witlt  what  SivnuHl  a  rchictaut 
step,  in  which  there  was  this  curious  thing  to  bo  no- 
ticed, tliat  he  trtul  softly,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid 
that  he  shall  wake  the  sleeping.  Vet  dearly  the 
liahy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  little  Mrs.  True's 
w;is  one  of  those  exceptionally  blessed  hounekoUU 
in  which  the  b;d)y's  nap  is  not  a  thing  of  U'rror  aiul 
a  gliMun  fort*ver  to  all  niatun;  existi*nce.  As  a  rule, 
the  niort;  noise  you  niiule,  the  Urtter  the  True  babies 
slept 

The  dtMir  was  o|M*n,  as  I  s:iid,  and  John  True 
step)H'd  ill  4»n  tipt«N'.  A  nig  mat,  eh-an  enough  Imt 
very  (»1«1,  lay  in  tht*  little  entry  ;  he  looketl  down  at 
it  as  he  cntennl,  wiping  hi»  feet,  which  were  dusty 
dry,  with  nieehaiiieal  {Kiticnce.  The  mat  had  a  blue 
t)aiin«'l  i-os(»  on  it,  toiiehed  olT  ill  blaik  al|i;u*a  on  ouo 
of  the  }H*tals  where  the  tlaniu-l  hiul  given  out.  A 
ehihrs  tin  hors«*,  withc»ut  a  h«*ad.  bttxKl  in  the  entry, 
and  trundh*d  aUuit  when  his  fo4»t  hit  it 

The  little  tinkling  noise  Uarayed  his  presenoey 
and  tli«*  lullaby  in  the  inner  room  stopped  abrufitly. 
A  woman's  voiee  said  :  — 

-  That  vou  7  " 

'*  \l\  me,**  saiil  tlohn.  lie  hung  his  hat  up  and 
bt<MMl  heMtatiiig.  The  little  Uiy  was  singing  with 
piercing  shrillness :  — 

*'\S'}  •houM.i  ma  a  ma 
If  t«)uU)|H*rr  '.* 
My  uturtiiM'U  Vtf-«v  '*  -  - 

'* 'Sh-«h,  Tommy  !  "  interruptetl  the  woman's  Toioe, 
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dropping  on  meanwhile  contentedly  into  her  lullaby. 
"  Go  see  who  that  is  in  the  entry,  Tommy.  'Sh-sh- 
sh-h,  my  dear !     Lie  still  and  slu-umber  I  " 

Tommy  checked  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  reli- 
gions aspirations  and  ran  to  the  door,  where  he  stood 
peering  —  a  pleasant  little  rogue,  well  built  and  red ; 
lie  had  on  a  green  gingham  apron,  and  had  been  eat- 
ing gingerbread.     Tommy  said  :  — 

"  W'y,  it  *8  Pup\}Qv ! "  with  the  eternal  surprise  of 
childhood,  to  which  all  things  are  forever  new.  His 
father  patted  liim  on  the  head,  and  said  :  — 

"There,  there!"  wliile  he  re-hung  his  stained 
straw  hat,  which  liad  tumbled  down.  The  hat  was 
brown,  and  liad  a  row  of  air-holes  perforated  about 
the  crown  —  a  new  fashion  then.  True  began  to 
count  them  as  he  stood  staring.  The  child  crept 
back  and  tugged  at  his  mother.  True  heard  him 
tell  her  that  "Pupper"  didn't  kiss  him,  but  only 
spatted  him.  The  mother  crooned  on  to  the  gur- 
gling baby. 

"I  believe  I'll  change  my  clothes  first)*'  called 
John,  without  entering  the  room. 

The  lullaby  stopped  short. 

"Why,  John!" 

John  flushed,  and  went  in  at  once.  As  he  entered 
the  room,  details  blurred  and  slipped  away  before 
his  eyes  ;  he  perceived  chiefly  that  the  windows  and 
blinds  were  open,  and  the  late  summer  light  came 
cpiivoring  into  the  western  corner  of  the  room  where 
the  woman  sat  with  the  baby  ;  the  child  fell  heavily 
back  \\\\o\\  her  long,  maternal  arms  away  from  her 
half-draped  breast.  The  light  blinded  her  a  little, 
and  she  moved  out  of  it,  holding  up  her  face  like  a 
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Madonna  to  the  liord.  John  kissed  licr  with  the  ii- 
Ifnt  rovcronue  with  which  even  a  hoiuie-|iaiuier,  uj 
u*stht*tii;  friends,  may  kiss  his  wife  when  she  geU 
one  (if  thfso  aui-eohis  aUiiit  hvr. 

*'A'c;ic%  FuUuM,"  she  siiid,  with  sweet  mock  re- 
proach in  a  voice  to  wliirh  dearly  repruaehing  was 
not  natural,  *'  you  may  g«>  change  your  ch»thes  !  The 
idea !  1  guess  it  won  hi  have  lieen  the  timt  timo  for 
twelve  years,  would  n't  it,  Tommy  ?  Think  of  Pup- 
|)er  stopping  to  clean  up  before  he  kianed  us. 
Tommy  ! " 

*'  1  M  got  an  extra  daub  on  tcKlay,"  said  John 
True,  ghuiring  down  at  his  unbleaeluHl  eotti»n  blouse 
and  overalU.     **  1  *ve  l»etMi  t4)  work  tuSt'th  Grimace's. 

Theie  beemed  to  U»  sU(rh  lots  of —  nul." 

lie  went  away  into  the  shed  and  hung  up  the 
splahhed  and  sfKittered  clothes.  It  took  him  longer 
than  usual  to  **  clean  up,"  a  process  which  he  con- 
duetcil  by  the  aiil  of  the  yard  pump  and  kitchen 
ndlcr.  Sume  of  the  |iaihts  e,s|Kt:ially  would  not 
come  oiT  his  iingers,  even  for  the  turpentine. 

"  I  hate  U)  (laint  a  red  house,"  he  said. 

His  wife  callfd  him  two  or  three  times  to  supper 
U'lun*  he  answereil  :  — 

**  Vert,  yes,  Mary/*  and  with  a  deep  breath  joined 
hiniM-lf  ti»  them.  lie  ti'lt  all  the  dear  and  delieats 
currents  «>t  daily  lite  sweep  him  on.  It  was  like 
aii\  otlu'i  Aupp<-i-,  attt-r  all.  II<^  bat,  shining  ami 
hiMpYt  at  thi*  head  (if  tlir  pine  t;dile.  Tommy  was 
In-.tidc  hint  ;  the  li.il»>  w;i.i  Sdund  tLsli*ep  in  the  hitting- 
riHiiu.  '1  lull  iiiiitliri  bad  biu>lu'd  her  hair,  and  sat 
smiliitf;.  Shi*  Uiiked  aUmt  the  dtmghnuts  and  tlie 
hash,     lie  ate  both  with  relish — he  felt  very  buA- 
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gry.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on,  and  would 
go  on  forever. 

"  Where 's  Sissy  ?  "  asked  John  suddenly,  laying 
down  a  ])ickled  cucumber  that  was  already  melting 
at  his  lips. 

"  Wliy,  she 's  gone  to  the  Sunday-school  picnic, 
you  know,"  said  Sissy's  mother.  "She  wore  her 
pink  cambric.  1  gave  her  some  of  that  cold  mutton, 
with  tlie  sausage  and  ])ie.  I  made  her  take  the  um- 
brella, in  case  it  should  rain.  She  won't  get  home 
before  nine.     Jenny  Severby  went  with  her." 

"  They  've  got  a  letter  from  Severby.  He  ain't 
wounded  nincli,"  said  John  absently.  He  was  think- 
ing alx^nt  Sissy,  and  to  himself  he  said:  "One  less." 

JIc  was  gla<l  Sissy  was  Jit  the  picnic,  and  yet  he 
wished,  too,  Chat  she  were  at  home ;  an  empty  place 
matle  the  tabic  look  so.  He  finished  his  pickle,  and 
took  another  donghinit. 

"J  hain't  had  squshed  picnough,"  announced 
Tommy  at  this  juncture.  This  was  a  ^wint  upon 
which  Tommy  and  his  mother  cherished  difterences 
of  opinion,  and  a  gentle  domestic  flurry  celebrated 
the  controversy.  It  was  difficult  even  for  his  par- 
rnts  to  conceive  the  inconceivable,  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  any  lx)y  could  cry  louder  than  Tommy. 
John  ate  on  calmly;  he  was  used  to  it,  and  Mary 
had  a  way  with  the  child.  He  wondered  sometimes 
which  groggcry  he  should  have  selected,  if  he  had 
married  a  scolding  wife.  Simpson's  had  its  advan- 
t:igefl,  but  Joe's  was  farther  from  home.  This  was 
the  dee|>est  metaphysical  si)eeulation  in  which  John 
Tnie  ha<l  ever  gone  ailrift.  He  pursued  it  dreamily 
now,  as  Tommy,  subsiding  from  agony  to  theology, 
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as  so  many  wiser  tlian  Tommy  had  done  before  him, 
struck  u|>  a^aiii :  — 

"  My  oroeincn  Ye-«T-iu|p,  my 
K«sixaiiii«rs ; 
V«ii  wy  ftliouldA  ni»-a-ina 
If  twyalaypvrv  t " 

'*What  is  that  Inty  singing?"  askml  his  father. 
"Why,  it's  piain  enough,  I'm  sure/'  said  Marj, 
in  a  gi^ntly  rei>i*oving  Una*.     **  He  says :  — 

*  My  buiue  b  ia  II«aTeii« 
My  n«t  i«  imt  kcra ; 
Tlivu  %»liy  kUuulJ  I  iuunnar 
If  IrLiU  upfwiir  ?  * 

It's  easy  enough  in  nnilriritand  the  Uiy.  He  apcaki 
very  |>lainy  I  'm  buru  ht;  (Kk*s.  I  think  he's  going  to 
have  a  U^autihil  vitice  whfu  he  's  ohl  enough.  liCt'i 
Si'ud  him  to  singing-s('h«Mil,  John,  2»ha*n't  we?'' 

**  I  guchs  I  Ml  go  and  gt* t  my  smoke,"  said  John, 
lint  h«*  camt*  Uu  k  in  a  momont,  fundding  awkwanlly 
in  lii.s  ]NH-krt,  whtniH!  he  divH  an  ahji*«thN»king  cin- 
namon roM'hud,  whifh  'Jommy  had  Inrely  sut  on 
mon*  or  h'»M  during  thf  rvming  meal. 

*'  I  ni4*ant  to  havi'  |>ut  it  in  your  gown  lieforo  sup> 
|M'r.  Mary."  .lohn  cann*  iKishfuUy  up,  and  hidd  the 
fh»Wfr  UtwiM-n  lit.s  tliund>and  litth*  lingi*r. 

Mi.s  wiU'  N.iid  "  Vou  (h'ar  ohl  thing  !  *'  fur  he  did 
not  ottt-n  1:1  vr  hir  tlowt-rs.  Mi*  w;iA  not  ont*  of  those 
men.  Sill*  |iut  till-  nisi'  in  hi-r  Inimiui  t-o«|uettibhly, 
and  n«»il*i<'d  at  him.  A  tint*  r(»lor  thiv^fd  owr  hrr 
fact*.  >hi-  !•  It  ten  \r.it.s  \ouiil:«'I.  and  looked  five. 
2^hi*  U'^.in  to  >iii^'.  .1.S  ^ht'  \va.Hlii'd  tin*  di.tht*s,  on  a 
full  ^>a|»tl^t -f'lii'U  .soprano,  mm ily  jonnng  Tummy 
lu  the  btatomenl  that  his  homv  was  in  Heaven,  till  it 
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seemed  to  become  a  general  family  joke^  they  were 
all  in  such  spirits  about  it. 

John  listened  to  them  as  he  sat  smoking  on  the 
back  door-steps,  lie  looked  over  the  potato-field  5 
the  arms  of  the  cherry-tree  leaned  around  the  corner 
of  the  liouse  toward  him  ;  the  chickens  came  up  and 
pecked  confidingly  at  his  boots,  but  the  rooster  dis- 
liked tobacco  and  kept  at  a  distance.  Tommy  came 
out  and  strangled  liiin  from  behind  with  two  little 
green-checked  arms.  The  child^s  kisses  produced 
the  effect  of  a  vertigo  upon  the  man.  lie  got  up  to 
put  away  his  pipe,  and  stood  staggering. 

His  wife  came  out  aiul  talked  cilwut  tlie  cherries 
and  the  diickcns.  Slic  hung  u|M)n  liiin,  and  they 
wandered  about  tlie  little  yard  and  garden  till  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  meeting-house  belfry,  and  the 
currant  leaves  looked  no  longer  like  thin  gold,  but 
like  thick  agate  or  lava,  and  drooped  with  dew.  In 
the  sky,  j)uri>le  forms,  like  banners,  came  up  and  on, 
and  the  mists  in  the  valley  moved  solemnly,  as  if 
they  had  been  thoughts.  In  the  fading  of  the  day 
the  woman's  face  seemed  to  grow  shrunken  and  des- 
olate. 

"You  look  thin,"  said  John. 

"I  don^t  feel  thin,"  said  Mary. 

It  seemed  she  was  not  thinking  about  the  sunset, 
but  about  the  jwtatoes.  She  had  many  questions. 
Should  they  plant  pink-eyes  next  year  ?  How  did 
the  new  fertilizer  affect  the  cabb«ages  ?  Mightn't 
she  have  a  fiu^hsia  and  three  geraniums  under  the 
L  window  ?  Tommy  must  have  a  swing  on  tlie 
cherry-tree.  In  the  fall,  where  should  we  put  Sissy's 
teeter-board  ?    She  'd  been  promised  one  in  Septem- 
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ber.  And  when  aliould  ilio  chickim-hounu  bo  paintail 
red  ?  And,  John,  cuuld  wc*  gut  a  rabbit  fur  Turn? 
And,  Joliu,  did  Sissy  grow  so  fast  that  wc  must  cut 
her  hair  ? 

''Don't  you  think  it's  getting  a  littlo  damp?" 
asketi  John. 

IIo  siH)ke  in  the  high  throat-voiee  his  wife  wat 
used  to  when  he  li;ul  tlie  ttnithaiihe.     Shu  said:  — 

**  What !  that  oUl  wisthini  at  it  again  ?  l*uor  fel- 
low ! "  ami  readied  up  to  |iat  hiiu  uiion  the  cheek  be- 
fore she  t(M>k  the  U)y  in. 

He  watt'luMl  them  as  they  went.  Tommy,  lialf 
asleep,  UmiumI  heavily,  tng>;ihg  at  his  mother** 
bright  eulieo  dress,  whieh  in  the  (hi.sk  had  f:uled  tu  a 
ghNiniy  eoltir.  Mary  half  litt4'«l,  lialf  hui  the  little 
feUow.  The  l>al»y  woke,  and  eried  faintly  from  tbe 
dark  house. 

Jolin  True  hUnnX  under  the  eheiry-tree  and  stared 
after  them,  lie  did  m»t  smoke  an>  more,  lie  felt 
the  del  irate  ^white  bUihsoms  falling  to  the  grouud 
artaiud  him. 

lie  WAA  a  man  Ui  whom  nothing  hail  ever  liap- 
|N*m'd.  The  iiii|Mis.siliility  ot  change  wa^  like  tbe 
remot4'n(*2>s  ot  df.itli.  He  tried  to  fix  hi:4  mind  u|iuii 
the  pa^Mii^  houi.  He  tlioU);ht  of  little  things.  It 
(H'eurietl  to  iiim  that  he  wouM  go  int^i  the  house  and 
lotik  at  till*  gi«-fii  i'h«*rk  (»n  T«>mm\*.'«  apnui. 

'i'lic  l.iiupi  ysvU'  liglttfd  In'Iihi*  hi*  pit  in,  and  he 
gro|NM|  di//il\  tow.il d  them  thion);h  the  heavy, 
hvi««'t-.M'4'iit«-d  iii.;lit  .ill,  ;it-io.v<«  the  narmw  yard. 
II 14  Hiti*  ^l.iii»«i|   .tt   liiiu  a.s   ill*  «MUie  111.  but  did  lio( 

at  the  niiiiui-iit  ft|NMk.  Mte  li.id  broM  n  eyes  aiid 
brown   hair,  an*!  alwa\.i   lotiktHl   pivttH*r  by  lamp 
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light.  She  had  put  the  cinnamon  rose  into  her  hair 
because  the  baby  snatched  at  it. 

Jolm  sat  down  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  in  the  sit- 
ting-room while  Tommy  was  being  put  to  bed.  He 
felt  like  a  visitor  in  his  own  house.  Tommy  kissed 
him  good-night  hilariously,  and  said  his  prayers  for 
rupl)or  in  a  metrical  manner,  closely  resembling  the 
tune  of  "Three  Little  Kittens,"  and  replacing  by  an 
emph<atic  Amen  the  historic  "basket  of  saw-aw- 
dust." 

Then  Sissy  came  home  from  the  picnic.  Sissy  was 
a  tall,  bleached  girl  with  freckles,  and  wore  her  hair 
in  two  long  braids  l)ehind.  She  did  not  look  like 
her  moilun*  or  her  father,  but  like  a  queer  great- 
aunt  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage.  It  was 
necessary  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  picnic,  and 
Sissy  had  lost  the  umbrella. 

John  remembered  that  he  had  not  collected  his 
mind  by  counting  the  squares  on  Tommy's  apron, 
which  had  disapjH^ared  with  Tommy ;  it  seemed  that 
a  great  oj)j>ortunity  was  lost. 

l?ut  Sissy  too  was  tired,  and  would  go  to  bed. 
AVhen  she  came  to  say  good-night,  her  father  asked 
her  how  old  she  was,  and  Sissy  told  him  she  was 
eleven,  and  her  mother  said  :  — 

"Why,  John!  what  a  funny  question!"  And 
John  said  nothing  at  all.  And  so,  presently.  Sissy 
too  had  gone  to  bed,  and  her  mother  went  up  with 
her;  and  .lohn  sniil  ho  would  fmish  his  smoke. 

lie  did  not  smoke,  however,  but  stood  in  the  sit- 
ting-room where  they  had  left  him.  Wlien  he  was 
quite  alone*,  he  stretched  his  arms  with  one  mighty, 
pathetic  gesture  above  his  head.     The  awful  power 
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of  a  human  homo  was  on  him ;  lio  felt  as  hclpU 
U*f(>rt*  it  us  thu  rhiUl  in  the  cruilh*.  His  soul  shot 
out  ti' ml riU  every  whoro;  he  couhl  have  cLisinmI  the 
tall  nM'kih^-ehiiir,  the  kihy's  siH*k  that  had  fallen 
beneath  it,  the  nKl  mat  that  stoiMl  liefore  his  wife's 
sewin^H'hair,  the  scraps  «f  her  work  seattered  aUiuL 
Her  voice  and  Sissy  *s  eame  fn>m  the  bedroom  above. 
Tommy  was  singing  himself  to  sleep  with  a  droning 
sound : — 

**  My  oiue  —  itun  Y«-«T-iiiff.** 

"  VU  bvt  the  chap  that  trrote.  thai  fttrcr  had  0H§  to 
his  Name  aui/a*hvi'i'n  vhv. !  '*  eiied  tluhn  True. 

Mary  came  d(»wn -stairs.  As  she  enti*red,  slie 
glanced  at  him,  but  said  nuthing. 

She  mo  veil  ;dM)ut  with  gentle  bustle,  picking  up 
scraps  of  cloth  and  s|mm>1s,  and  the  children's  play* 
things ;  she  tlrcw  the  green  |Ki|ier  shailes,  juhI 
snuMithcd  the  worn  red  Uddenrhahy  and  pulled  her 
rocking-chair  around  away  fn»m  tin*  light 

'*  Wy  ttboulda  ma-aiui  f  ** 

sang  Tommy,  ami  so  sank  int4»  his  first  nap,  from 
which  he  iiiuuscd  but  once  t4)  cjarulate  — 

'  T«yal«}p«r»!" 

in  a  firm  vdirt*.  iM't'orc  .sih*nce  scttletl  for  that  summer 
night  n\n»i\  tin*  clirap  white  house. 

M.tiv  rrui*  .sat  iN'^idi*  her  husUind  in  the  quiei 
njom  ;  slic  w.ts  lun-and-Uuk-.stitching  the  seum  on  a 
re«l  dt'I.dne  tlics.s  im  Si.s.sy. 

**  It  *A  h«-r  l.ill  dii  .-^.s,"  .she  saiil,  **  but  I  thought  I  *d 
lM*gin.  1  m.iilr  ii  (•viT  nitt  ot  that  one  of  mine  — do 
you  it-itirmlM-i,  .Jdhn  '.'  " 

**  I  gui-.ss  so/'  itaid  John,  with  a  mighty  effort  of 
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the  imagination.     "It  looks  as  if  I'd  seen  some 
woman  wear  it.     I  guess  I  remember  it,  Mary." 

"  Why,  John  /  It 's  the  dress  I  had  made  up  one 
wedding-day  two  years  ago,  to  surprise  you  in.  And, 
Jolin !  you  kissed  me  three  times  extra  in  it  the 
night  I  put  it  on,  and  said  I  looked  younger  than 
Clara  Severby.  I  should  think  even  a  man  would 
remember  that ! "  with  great  contempt. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  said  I  remembered  it,"  replied  John 
meekly.  "Clara  looks  old,"  he  went  on,  "since 
Severby  —  are  you  going  to  send  Sissy  to  the  High 
School,  Mary?" 

"I  —  have  always  thought  we  would  educate  Sissy," 
said  Sissy ^8  mother,  speaking  slowly.  '*  And  John, 
dear  "  — 

"Well,  Mary?" 

"  Don^t  you  suppose  "  — 

"Don't  I  suppose?" 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might,  somehow,  manage  — 
other  folks  do  that  ain't  better  off  than  we  are  — 
don't  you  think  we  might  —  if  I  didn't  have  any 
new  (Iresaos,  John,  only  the  children's  things  —  and 
if  we  did  n't  have  much  doctoring  —  don't  you  think 
we  might  send  him  to  college  ?  " 

"  Send  who  to  college  —  Severby  ?  " 

"I  meant  Tommy,"  said  Mary,  hanging  her  brown 
head,  "  but  I  know  it 's  "  — 

"  Yes,  Mary,  it  is,"  answered  John  in  a  deep  voice. 
"The  boy  must  work  —  like  his  father  —  he  must 
help  you  —  he  must  help  us  all.  God  must  help  us 
all." 

He  got  up  and  paced  the  little  room,  shook  off  her 
hand ;  then,  returning,  lifted  her  work-worn  fingers 
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with  the  courtliness  of  love,  close  to  his  act,  ttroog 
lilM. 

The  woman  h:ul  dropiied  her  sewing  now.  Sissy's 
red  dress-waist  fi*U  U>  the  floor.  Her  mother,  after 
u  nioment*s  silmce,  picked  it  u|>,  fohUnl  it  niethudi- 
eally  and  laid  it  away  for  the  night. 

**  I  think  1  *n  go  see  if  the  ehihln'n  are  covemi 
up/*  she  said  lightly.     '*  It  h«is  ehangetl  to  the  eui^t.** 

The  roeki'r  of  her  little  sewing-4rhair  en^uked  as 
she  moved;  Ttimmy  half  waked  and  called  her;  luitl, 
from  the  inner  mom,  she  eouhl  U;  heard  hushing  the 
stirring  luhy  in  inaitirnlate,  Usnitirnl,  matcriiul  |Mdy- 
syllahlfs.  The  east  wind  drove  in  at  the  o|ieu  front 
dtM>r,  and  sountls  from  the  distant  village,  broken^ 
htirring,  and  st>U'mn,  came  in. 

Mary  eanu*  hack  siNin  enough,  and  they  sat  to- 
gi'tlit-r  an<l  talked  of  many  things.  Her  thoughts 
ran  wild  with  thr  tutinv  that  night:  what  trades  tlia 
Ufvs  wiiuld  hkc  ;  how  tdd  Si.ssy  should  \n*  when  she 
mariii'd  ;  iihctlii'r  he,  tl«»hn.  wouhl  ^mw  tire«l  of  her, 
Marv,  wht-n  hhc  en-w  olil.  Th(-\  talkitl  aljout  a  new 
oil-«-liith  in  th<*  \\\\\y  an<l  th«*  pn  Vi-ntiuu  of  pn>- 
fan  it  v  ni  a  U>v  like  Ti»ni.  The)  diM-usHi-tl  the  lin- 
ing to  tilt*  kitt  hrii  isUiw  and  tin*  la.'%t  lie  that  Sia»y 
told.  Tin  V  (iinftidcrt'il  thi*  prin*  of  runi|Hst4'aks  uiid 
whtthri,  it  tlolin  wm*  a  chuirhnn-ndN-r,  h«*  Wi»uld 
h.i\i*  tannlv  i'i.i\t'i.v  'I  hrv  t.ilki'tl  of  when  hi*  must 
have  uvw  ^hut^  and  how  Kmg  they  had  lii*t*D  mar^ 
lied.     '1  liev  (iitiei.Mul   th(*  ol«l    itMiftter  and  the  new 

« 

miltlNtei.  Tin  V  hlKtke  ol  the  pudiluig  they  Would 
li.i\e  to  iii«'lli>\^  alid  tlii-  ^'i»o«i  the}  Would  have  diiUe 
ll  tlie)  h.id  Ueii  Ih  li  |Mi»ple.  They  ^{Nike  o(  the  l.l*t 
time  the)  were  i-i«i.^s  to  eaeh  other  and  of  how  tlicy 
would  love  eai*h  other  forty  years  to  vume. 
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John  got  himself  through  it  all  in  a  stern,  soldierly 
fashion.  He  kopt  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  h^ 
at  first,  nnd  gavo  her  his  sad,  straightforwartl  eyes, 
regarding  lior  with  the  pathetic  reticence  character- 
istic of  certain  men  ;  his  look  seemed  to  lift  her  up 
as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  children  like  Sissy  or 
Tom,  and  to  hold  hor  to  the  heart  of  thoughts  as  un- 
8i)oken  as  liis  pure  and  [wrfect  love.  It  was  as  if 
this  awful  individuality  of  the  pur|X)se  of  a  man 
stepped  out  like  another  being  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  and  made  three  of  them.  She  appre- 
hended it  l)ef()rn  she  8i)oke.  She  was  not  wise 
enough  to  put  it  into  words,  but  she  felt,  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heai-t,  and  knew,  from  the  limits  of  her 
underst^nnding,  that  she  ha<l  for  the  first  time  come 
uj)  against  that  in  the  man's  natui-e  with  which  she, 
Mary,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish  till 
death  did  part  them,  could  not,  by  might  or  right  of 
love  or  longing,  hope  to  intermeddle. 

As  they  talked,  her  face  blanched  sadly ;  but  she 
wnn  not  a  crying  woman ;  she  looked  steadily  on 
straight  before  her.  She  ha<l  been  sitting  in  the  low 
i-ocker  all  this  while  without  her  work,  her  hands,  in 
the  rare  and  awkward  idleness  of  a  working-woman, 
crossed  clumsily  in  her  lap.  She  had  not  touched 
him. 

But  now,  at  last,  she  put  out  her  fingers  and  slid 
them  timidly  into  his.  She  rose  then,  and,  still 
timidly,  she  gave  him  the  other  hand.  For  a  mo- 
ment so,  she  looked  down  at  him. 

"  Jolm,"  she  said,  "  do  you  want  to  take  me  in 
your  laj)  a  minute  ?  " 

In  the  silence  he  held  up  his  shaking  arms.     The 
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distant  druiii-lieat  from  thu  village  aouiided  out  as 
she  cTi*|»t  t<)  liiin. 

**  Jt)liii,  du  you —  Oh,  hush  !  hiush  !  Oh,  I  know 
you  lovi*  uko!  (Ml,  I  wt»u*t  ausk  !  i  Ml  never  |je  bo 
eruel.  1  'U  save  ytiu,  (UMr  — you  shall  not  t4*ll.  Oh, 
my  ]K)or  lM>y  !  my  ilear  Uiy  1  I  know  you  have  en* 
tinted.     1  knew  it  when  you  first  eame  home  I" 

11. 

The  erimson  iKinorama  was  comfortably  folded 
away  at  last  from  our  sensitive  sight.  The  4w- 
Uuidetl  armies  and  the  disUimhul  lives  hoil  dis|iened 
as  best  they  might.  The  silken  iKittle-Hags,  «|ihuhed 
and  rent,  vivtv.  u*sthetieal]y  drafMHl  in  the  State 
ll4»uses,  an«l  htill  ]Miinted  out  to  rural  visitors  on  a 
|de;is;int  Saturday  at'tei  n(H>u.  Th«?  birds  SiUig  shrilly 
in  the  great  ctMiieteries  at  Arlington,  at  (lettybburg, 
ami  the  M'st.  The  old  uniform  w;ls  eut  over  to  uiake 
a  eiat  for  the  I  my.  Men  had  learned  to  |ki8S  the  retl 
ea|»  (d  tli«'  meiiMMiger  \\itliout  touehing  their  own. 
Women  had  already  dared  t4>  srold  the  naved  soldier, 
fur  whose  litr  thry  wouM  havi*  Sidd  their  Simls.  The 
era|M*  wxs  wiirn  out,  and  the  t«*ani  were  dry.  It  was 
licginning  t(»  U*  t«Mi  much  t4»  ask  of  one  t4i  follow  the 
l»riMrs>iiin  on  l>eroration  Oay.  It  Wiis  ten  yean 
aftt'r  till*  war. 

It  was  wraruig  to  the  end  of  a  Noveml)(*r  clay,  ami 
a  {MKir  sort  ot  day  fVfu  at  that.  The  wind  liail  blown 
from  tltr  va^t  ti»r  toitv-i'ight  lumrs,  and  w:is  rising 
htdl.  Thr  till'.**  olijiM-trd  heavdy  to  thin  faet  with 
gnKiUiug  Uirf  iMMighn.  anil  in  thfM'  little  suburban 
|)lai-es  there  seemed  to  be  a  dismal  superfluity  of 
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trees.  They  stood  al>ont  forlornly  in  rows,  like  vet- 
erans who  were  no  longer  wanted.  Now  that  the 
elm  and  maple  leaves  lay  crushing  paralytieally 
under  foot,  or  whirled  hysterically  overhead  and 
athwart  through  the  gray  air,  of  what  use  was  all 
this  gauntness  of  outline  and  tenacity  of  existence, 
except  to  drip  into  one's  eyes  and  make  the  houses 
damp  ? 

It  was  going  to  rain  when  it  could  make  up  its 
mind  to.  No  one  stayed  outK)f-doors  who  could 
help  it.  The  pedestrians  were  few  out  here  in  these 
wide  spaces.  The  afternoon  drives  were  over.  The 
fat  horses  had  Iwwled  the  carriages  away  to  the 
luxurious  stahles.  Ladies  prattled  shivering  within, 
and  ordered  the  parlor-fire  lighted.  The  gentlemen 
had  come  earlier,  and  crosser,  than  usual  from  their 
business.  The  lajMlogs  sat  in  the  bay-windows,  oc- 
cupying crimson  cushions  aiul  wearing  bows  to 
match.  The  horse-e^ir  on  the  long  single  track  made 
the  chief  sign  of  motion  in  the  windy  dusk,  unless 
one  noticed  the  newslKty  or  had  a  i)ersonal  stake  in- 
volved in  the  coming  of  the  evening  express.  Even 
the  leaves  lia<l  the  air  of  trying  to  get  in-doors,  and 
the  whirls  of  dust  wore  a  dejected  look,  as  of  objects 
dei)endent  on  private  charity  for  shelter. 

It  was  no  night,  it  was  no  place,  for  a  peddler,  as 
anybody  but  a  jwddler  would  have  known.  The 
poor  fellow  who  came  toiling  on  behind  the  half-past 
five  Seotch-plaid  horse-car,  which  had  stopped  to  let 
off  the  stout  gentleman  at  the  large,  high-art  green 
house  tlint  stood  Imek  from  the  street,  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  shown  more  discouragement  if  he  had 
been  more  used  to  hojKJ.     He  walked  most  wearily, 
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and  iis  one  oltscrvcd  liini  one  might  have  seen  iliat  it 
was  the  weariness  of  disease,  which  dilTers  from  ihmft 
of  healthy  fatigue  with  a  kind  of  distinction  that  the 
well  cannot  |K*reeive.  lie  had  a  little  Utg  or  knap- 
siiek  stra|»|KHl  iiemss  his  shoulders  in  un  easy  way, 
:is  if  they  weii;  well  used  to  it ;  he  Iwre  it,  indeed, 
with  a  certain  gnice.  lie  luul  the  tignro  of  a  mail 
who  W(»uld  have  walketl  erect  if  he  luul  bevn  welL 
lie  w:is  tall  and  well  put  together.  He  hail  a  jair 
of  fine  blue  ey^s,  but  these  no  conifortidjle  |icnon 
would  have  cared  to  examine,  for  feur  that  he  sliould 
reniciuU'r  thcni ;  would  have  gimo  on  |ierha|«,  aa 
the  stout  gcntleuian  did,  whistling  down  an  uneasy 
8(*nse  that  he  had  setMi  the  suildest  thing  yet  in  the 
whole  NovchiU'r  lands<'a|H*. 

**  I  might  try  it  myself/*  saitl  the  iH.*ddlcr,  poiuing 
iM'fore  the  high-art  green  house.  That  house  was  a 
novelty  then,  the  tlariiig  frt^ak  of  a  young  Knglish 
architect.  It  attracted  all  manner  of  moths  like  this, 
hy  tht*  t>heer  UuUiric  force  id  color.  The  |icu|ilo 
wuii  lived  there—  Hathaway  l»y  name,  though  that 
is  of  small  lia|Ntrtanee  U»  us  or  the  |M?«ldler — had 
okservcd  it.  Mix  Hathaway  complainetl  that  she 
could  halve  the  nuudn'r  of  U^ggars  anti  other  train|is 
by  a  ciat  of  ciniI,  gray  |i.iiut  —  something  after  the 
manner  ot  Uu.sk in,  who  doubtlend  had  theat*  social 
la«t.s  in  view,  in  the  |»romulgation  of  his  an:hiti*ctural 
the«irie.s. 

"1  've  tiled  moftt  all  MUts/*  s;iid  the  |ieddler  pa- 
th'iitly.  **  the  big  ami  the  liltle,  )ellow  and  white.  I 
haven't  tiiid  a '/i'rc/i  h<al.^e  yet.  There 's  a  deal  of 
yelluw  «N  hre  in  it.  It*s  a  very  well  |iainte«I  house 
—  untiuihiiinable  though.     1   might  oa  well  veutuie. 
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Unfashionable  folkfl  ain't  so  likely  to  ha^e  fashion- 
able lioarts  ;  nor  tboir  views  about  tape  and  needles 
ain't  so  stylish  cither/'  he  added  aloud,  as  he  turned 
into  the  dusky  avenue. 

Of  sane  people,  onl}'  the  very  solitary  talk  aloud. 
As  he  turned  from  the  avenue  to  strike  the  little 
winding  path  that  led  to  the  back  of  the  house,  the 
great  front  door  of  the  mansion  opened,  and  several 
people  came  out.  There  were  })erhaps  four  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen.  A  carriage  or  two  had  now 
driven  up,  and  stood  waiting.  The  hostess  herself 
followed  her  guests  to  the  door,  saying  something 
about  the  Scotch-plaid  car,  which  was  overdue.  They 
were  all  people  of  elegant  dress  and  easy  demeanor. 
They  were  talking  earnestly  among  themselves,  and 
lingered  on  the  porch. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  a  gray-headed  gentleman  with  a 
classic  profile  and  a  bronchial  cough,  ''  if  it  would  do 
to  loan  Michael  Cavarini  ten  dollars  ?  "  The  classic 
gentleman  spoke  timidly. 

"We  cannot  1x5  t.oo  firm,  Mr.  Wax,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  "although  there  must  he  exceptions 
to  all  theories.  Do  you  not  think  Michael  Cavarini 
has  had  time  to  became  self-supporting  ?  There  is 
the  wood-yard,  and  the  snow-shoveling  will  soon 
come  on." 

"  His  visitor  says  he  can't  get  into  the  wood-yard, 
you  know,"  observed  the  youngest  person  present — 
a  very  young  gentleman,  who  hatl  a  conscientious 
mustache. 

"Tnie,"  replied  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "and  snow-shov- 
eling has  not  been  a  fruitful  means  of  livelihood 
since   April,   poor  fellow !     Well,   we  must   think 
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again.  Don't  you  think  it  would  do  to  continae  hit 
case  at  thu  next  council  ?" 

**  Unless  I  i;i*t  nion;  light  on  tho  subject  beforo 
Tuesday/'  8;iitl  Mr.  Wax  earnestly/'  I  sliull  vutti  fur 
the  loan.  1  might  even  ;ulvoeatu  ltd  being  iweiity* 
five  dollars,  anil  no  interest.*' 

"As  to  Mrs.  O'Flahei-ty,"  urgctl  the  very  young 
gentleman,  '*  it  seems  to  me  we  might  give  her  a  pair 
of  shoes.  1  really  don't  seo  how  she  in  to  go  out 
scrubbing  —  I  think  wo  decided  she  was  to  scrub  on 
trial,  did  n*t  we  7  —  witlunit  s1uh*s.  Then  she  said 
she  nectled  s<miething  flannel  —  1  'm  not  clear  what 
—  Some  of  the  ladies  nuiy  know.  She  ssiid  she  pr^ 
ferretl  it  red.  1  have  lieen  in  grt*at  ])er]»lexity  over 
Mrs.  (>*Fl;dierty.  My  m(»ther  otTertul  me  an  old 
dre^s  for  her.  1K>  you  think  it  would  demuralixe 
her  |ia.st  rcdcm|)tion  ?*' 

The  rest  td  the  little  com|>;iny  broke  inti»  merri- 
ment at  tlii.s,  and  ;us  the  car  came  swinging  ruuud 
the  corner  tlic\  iKirteil  lanf;liing,  the  leiuly,  nervous 
laugh  of  |K*oi»le  \\\u)  have  tlwelt  u|»on  great  resfion* 
sibilities  t«N»  long  for  their  e;ise  of  heart 

**  There/'  said  one  of  the  |»arty,  as  they  went 
down  the  avenue,  **  there  is  one  of  them  this  nuh 
nient,  Mrs.  ll.itliuway.  Viair  theories  are  at  your 
tliie.iholil.  If  they  di>n*t  keep  away  from  f^M,  what 
hojM'  in  tlieie  tor  the  age  '.'  (If  i\hat  use  is  it  for  us 
to  la\iih  our  Minis  an«l  Uidies  on  tlu»se  |»rublenis 
wheu  ue  raii't  keep  U^ggiiison  fiom  ourown  doors f 

WIlV  hhi'ilM   we  **  — 

*'  1  *ni  ill*  U-.:L:.ir/'  s.iid  a  sturdy  voice  from  tlie 
nm-eit^ini  Nh.ult'^  ihat  the  du.'tk  waj»  building  by  IIm 
*ervantji'  d«MM.>. 
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The  little  group  stopped  and  stared  at  the  peddler 
—  all  but  the  very  young  gentleman  with  the  con- 
scientious nuisticho,  who  ran  to  catch  the  plaid 
horso-car,  and  lost  it;  whereupon,  I  regret  to  say, 
he  devoutly  expressed  the  wish  that  he  had  never 
made  tlie  acquainttance  of  Mrs.  O'Flaherty. 

"Wliat  arc  you?"  asked  Mr.  Wax,  trying  to 
speak  sternly  (he  had  a  vague  impression  that  the 
man  had  been  impertinent),  but  not  succeeding  in 
the  least. 

"  I  'm  a  peddler,"  stoutly.  "  I  've  never  taken 
charity  from  no  man  —  yet" 

"Very  good.  That  is  excellent  I  hope  you 
never  will,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  hastily.  "You 
talk  like  a  man." 

"Anything  would  be  better  than  to  pauperize 
yourself,"  suggested  a  lady  who  did  not  smile. 
"  Cold  and  hunger  are  not  the  worst  things  in  the 
world." 

"  Marm,"  said  the  peddler,  "  did  you  ever  try  it  ?  " 

The  four  refined,  Iwnevolent,  perplexed,  and  com- 
fortable faces  glanced  hard  for  the  moment  at  the 
peddler's  sickly,  shrinking  one.  He  had  a  hunted 
look,  glaring  across  the  dark  at  them,  where  he 
stood  apart 

"  My  horses  are  getting  restless,"  said  the  lady 
who  thought  cold  and  hunger  were  not  tlie  worst 
things  in  the  world,  "  and  I  must  really  go." 

I^it  Mr.  Wax  said  he  should  stay  and  see  a  little 
more  of  this. 

"  (ro  round  into  the  side  porch,"  suggested  Mrs. 
1  latliaway  to  tlio  peddler.  "  We  will  look  at  your 
things  tlicrc." 
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The  peddler  did  atf  ho  wa8  bidden,  walking  alowlj. 
He  kIckmI  du  the  upiiennost  iiU*|}  hut  one,  and  looked 
u|i  ut  the  huly  and  gentleman  who  waitinl  in  tlie 
oficn  thiorway  against  a  lKu:kgn>und  of  bright,  iu* 
detinito  interior,  as  delicate  and  mysti>rious  to  tho 
man  as  the  heart  of  a  rose.  His  arrestetl  attitude 
was  not  without  signitii:anee;  it  w;is  that  of  one 
who  could  not  go  up,  and  would  not  go  down. 

**  What  is  your  name  ? "  began  Mr».  Hatlmway 
promptly. 

*'Ta|>c  and  needles,  pins  and  ruffling,  lace  and 
hairpins  —  oh  !  John  True,  marm." 

**  I  will  h»ok  at  the  needles.  IK)  you  make  a  com- 
forUdde  living'?** 

••Suiiietiiiu's/*  Naid  the  |ii'd<ller,  cv;uiively. 

**  Have  you  a  ]ierniit'/"  a:»ked  Mr.  Wax,  with  tho 
det4*rniination  of  a  man  resolved  to  say  the  proiier 
thing. 

*'Sir?  —  Ves.  Those  are  Ameriean  piim,  marm. 
I  *ve  got  no  Knglish  tiMlay." 

**  Have  you  sidd  much  UMlay,  John  True?" 

**  Not  niutdi  tiMhiy,  nor  yet  yesterday,**  said  John 
True,  hesiLiting.  **  I  got  a  breakfast  for  a  couple  of 
box-plaits  and  some  pink  t.i|M*.'* 

**  Vou  hMik  hungry/*  K;iid  Mr.  Wax,  with  blunt 
coniii;ussi(»n. 

The  |M*dtllrr  h  oked  at  the  (*ommittee  of  tlio  So- 
ciety tor  the  Trevention  of  rauiHTism.  He  did  nui 
s|xMk.  The  i^Utui  gentleman  h;ul  eome  out  ami 
jonu'd  thi*ni ;  hr  t-.illiMl  Mrs.  Hathaway  **My  ilear.*' 
The  pug  hatl  |Mllii\%(*«l  al.Mi,  and  ht«MMl  ailing  his 
rriniMiu  rihUiHh  nith  high  |M'i.^onal  n*M'rve  on  the 
door-ttill ;  he  had  the  iiA|H*et  ol  a  5uli-vommitt4*t*  lioi 
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expected  to  give  advice,  but  admitted  to  unfathoma- 
ble confidence. 

"We  will  have  some  supper/'  said  the  lady  with 
vague  kindness,  llcr  thorough  training  as  a  social 
economist  prevented  her  from  saying,  "I  will  give 
you  a  supper." 

"Thank  you,  marm,"  said  John  True,  "if  the 
needles  will  pay  for  it." 

"  This  is  an  excellent  spirit,  Mr.  Wax,"  said  Mrs. 
Hathaway.  A  child  at  this  moment  ran  from  some- 
where and  dashed  at  the  stout  gentleman's  neck  — 
plainly  a  boy,  by  his  boisterous  loving. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  peddler,  with  a  change  of  man- 
ner, "  he 's  a  pretty  little  fellow." 

"  Some  of  your  own,  jKirhaps  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Mr.  Wax,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
"you  — you  hurt  the  man." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  John  True.  There  was 
an  awkward  silence.  The  jKsddler  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

"  1  find  it  hard  "  —  he  fumbled  weakly  with  an 
imitation  Valenciennes  ruffle,  drawing  it  through  and 
through  his  giiunt  fingers  —  "I  don't  find  it  easy, yet, 
to  talk  al>out  it  all.  I  'd  ought  to  by  this  time.  My 
boy  had  the  scarlet  fever  while  I  was  in  the  war  — 
him  and  the  baby.  They  both  died  in  one  week. 
My  wife  wrote  me  al)Out  it.  That  and  the  war  broke 
her  all  up.  She  kind  of  pined  away.  She  didn't 
live  long  after  I  got  home,  herself.  That 's  how  it 
comes  I  have  n't  anylx)dy.  She  was  a  good  wife. 
My  l)oy's  name  was  Tommy.  He  was  just  the  size 
of  yours,  sir  —  much  them  ways.  My  wife  wanted 
him   to    go    to    college.      I   don't  think   she   ever 
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thuught  he  could  die.  ]  never  thought  of  it  myself 
till  the  letter  e;une.  I  Wius  u*t  ho  iiiueh  aci|tUitnted 
with  the  Uihy  ;  hut  he  wo^  a  cunning  little  thing. 
I  8U|»|K>2»e  he  wouhl  have  gmwn  up.  My  wife  was 
very  fond  (»f  hiiu.  My  wife  w;ui  a  brave  woman." 
He  drew  hiuistdf  up.  *' She  never  unked  me  nut  to 
go  —  n(»t  oni'e.  1  got  wiaindeil  ouvc  or  twiee,  and 
once  my  nanu;  got  inU>  the  deud-liiit.  It  hroke  liur 
up  —  1  think  it  hroke  hfr  up  as  much  an  the  chil- 
dren. She  b;iid  a  wuUKin  had  to  sit  at  home  and 
read  the  i);i|ii*rs.  She  i%ii'u\  a  man  ilid  n*t  knuw.  I 
got  himie  unex|M^ct4*d  one  day.  When  1  come  in  — 
M;uhim,  if  you  are  suited  with  the  neiHlles,  I  will  go/* 

**  Wail  a  lillh*/'  said  the  lady  g«*ntly  ;  ••wo  would 
like  t(»  hrar  t>i»iiH*  more  alN>itt  you  U'foro  you  go. 
l'erhap.s  voii  wouhl  like  y*)ur  bUp|N*r  first  ?" 

**!f  Wv  got  Xu  talk/*  auswi*re«l  the  nuin  after  a 
ttilenee,  "IM  ratl^-r  U*  ovrr  with  it  bi*fore  I  caU 
Hut  I  dim*t  want  to  U*  asked  any  more  (juestions 
aliuut  /(tcr  —  n<ir  yet  tin*  1n»v.  1  ain't  in  the  haliit  uf 
talking  —  about  Vui.  1  aurt  very  well,  it  tires 
me.     My  breath  don*t  i-iuiie  right.** 

**The  man  h^  asthma/'  s;iid  Mr.  Wax  in  an  an- 
dert4in«*. 

**  Asthma  ami  shak«>s/'  n*plied  the  Siddier  cheer* 
fully.  **  and  an  old  wound  in  thf  hip,  an«l  some  other 
troubh'H  that  soldicm  have.  There's  *ort*  enough 
it  that  Would  aii.*t\\i*r.'' 

**  llelt-n,'*  Naid  the  stout  gentleman,  s|MMking  for 
the  tir.'^t  tiiui*.  *' bung  thm  man  in  out  td  the  euld, 
and  oid«  r  up  hi^  ^ul'|'«■l  m  the  hall,  wouhl  n*t  you? 
It's  wainicr  lot  u:>  all  ni  there.  Mi.  Tiue,  rome  in. 
We  won't  plague  >ou  aUmt  youi  fomil}.'* 
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The  peddler  stepped  in  reluctantly  to  the  great 
crimson-carpeted  hall.  He  glanced  at  the  engrav- 
ings and  statuary,  and  removed  his  hat,  but  stood 
uncertain. 

"  I  M  i-ather  eat  below,  sir,  but  I  '11  set  a  moment 
if  you  wish.  I  am  tired."  He  sank  back,  panting, 
u]>on  one  of  the  tall  carved  chairs. 

"  Don't  sell  much,  1  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Hathaway, 
with  tlie  directness  of  the  business  man,  who  had 
little  or  no  time  for  philanthropy. 

"Not  much,  sir  —  no.  It's  a  poor  business.  I 
would  u't  be  at  it  if  I  could  get  my  pension.  Folks 
don't  like  peddlers." 

"  Hut  you  must  have  hail  a  trade,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  "and  why  can't  you  get  your  pension?" 

"  I  was  a  house-painter,  but  that  gives  you  the 
lead-col ir,  marm,  if  you  ain't  pretty  tough  to  start 
with.  I  tried  it  at  first,  but  the  shakes  come  on, 
and  I  foil  off  the  ladder  one  day.  They  would  n't 
have  me  after  thfit.  Marm,  I  've  tried  everything  — 
you  need  n't  ask  me.  This  is  all  I  can  get.  I 
hoped  I  'd  get  my  pension.  I  applied  in  ^(j^.  They 
say  it 's  a  clear  cLaim.  But  it  ain't  come  yet  I 
hope  I  '11  hold  out  till  it  does.  I  'vo  got  a  right  to 
it,  I  think." 

His  gaunt  blue  eyes  flashed  out  once  —  he  glanced 
about  the  warm,  luxurious  i)lace.  It  occurred  to 
him  at  that  moment  that  the  laxly  might  not  have 
hail  all  these  things  —  and  her  live  husband  —  and 
be  able  t/^  send  that  boy  to  college,  if  it  ha<l  not  been 
for  men  like  him.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  im- 
polite to  tell  her  so.     He  was  her  company  just  now. 

"  Take  all  his  things,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Hatliaway 
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turning  awuy  abniptly,  "  and  conio  to  dinner  when 
you  cull.''  Tilt*  man  niado  liim  unironifortable.  He 
alniobt  wishfd  lie  hail  not  tteiit  a  sulNttitut^^  himseU. 
His  easy  gniy  eyes  fell  befoni  the  htaring  blue  ones 
of  the  {K^ddler. 

There  was  no  end  in  the  ]H*n8ion  (|iioation  if  one 
got  inU)  it.  Helen,  thank  fortiuu*,  had  never  been 
drawn  into  that  yet  I'eople  had  got  tired  of  sol- 
diers liefore  she  took  U|>  philanthiiipy.  They  were 
outworn,  uii fashionable  long  sinee.  (ioverniuent 
w:is  KUpjMised  to  hM)k  after  thtin.  There  were  a 
hundred  other  whims,  now,  for  the  o«:eu|Kition  of 
elegant  lei.sure  ami  well-meaniitg  eoiiseieiices.  Hear 
her  now,  with  her  U'aiitiful  fiersistenee,  going  at 
that  {HMir  fclh)W  ! 

**  Hut  surely,  Mr.  True,  if  you  are  a  deserving 
man,  }ou  should  have  got  your  iN*iiaion  hmg  before 
now.  1  do  not  iindfi.^taiid  this  bubinesn. »  I  have 
—  U'en  (HTUitird  ill  other  —  tlinvtions.  I^Hhoiild 
wihh  to  help  Noll  if  I  knew  how.  We  owe  jdebt^ 
we  are  under  obligation  t4i  )ou/' 

She  htop|K-d  buddeiily,  ieiiumU*ring  what  obliga- 
tion.*! her  sh('lt«'rrd.  happy  life  w;is  under  to  tbie 
|M'ddIer  of  ta|K*  and  iiredles,  hu*e  and  hairpins.  She 
wa.«>  a  yt>ui)g  wumaii  \et.  She  w;ls  of  the  genera- 
tion that  hail  spiuii^  up  hiiiee  ISi'uK  ller  huslKIIld 
Wii.-^  (ildt-r  than  hriM-lf.  She  hail  nc\er  pleked  Uut 
or  lolled  Uiiida^tw  She  liK>k«'d  uiN»n  Memorial  Ikiy 
;i.t  a  ipie^tiniiabic  |Mipular  l«>ii\al,  ealeulated  to 
makf  diuiikaid>,  and  tiai  h  the  ixnir  uiithiifty  Itab- 
il.i.  .S'/«(  liaii  iii-wi  .M-.iirhid  a  li.^t  of  killeil  and 
^%oundi'ii  111  tli«'  iiU'riiiiig  pa|N>r:).  She  H,is  able  tO 
bear   military   music  %iith  eom|«osuie.     She  did  uol 
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have  to  lock  herself  away  alone,  with  hor  hatidii 
pressed  like  the  clods  of  the  grave  ii{)on  hor  cariii 
when  a  soldier^s  funeral  passed  the  house.  8ho 
could  meet  a  bhie  uniform  in  the  street  without  tho 
heart-throb  that  tore  the  life,  or  the  blinding  mist  in 
the  eyes  that  darkened  the  face  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  She  did  not  have  to  get  out  of  tho  r(K)m, 
when  young  |)eople  sang  army  songs,  and  wander 
about  till  they  cajne  calling  and  wondered  why  sho 
was  not  there  to  play  tlie  walt7>es.  8he  was  one  of 
the  blessed  among  women  who  had  not  lived  the 
war. 

"  We  are  under  obligations  to  yon,"  repeated  the 
gentle  phiLinthropist,  not  without  emlmrrnssmont. 

''There's  hundreds  of  thousamls  of  us,''  said 
John  Tnie  monotimously.  "  I  hail  n't  rnight  to  won- 
der so  much  if  I'm  one  of  'em.  It's  queer  how 
folks  always  have  a  feeding  of  surprise  at  their  own 
tr*mbf{»s ;  but  I  giie«(s/'  brightly,  "  I  'II  gH  my  fien- 
sion  come  January."  He  closed  his  little  valise 
and  shiftcfl  it  fheerfidlv  wnmn  his  shoulder.  If  in 
br*»ath  came  with  a  jiaiiiful  soi;nd.  **  I  've  got  mm 
of  those  holes  in  the  lungs/'  h^  said  r^r^iU^mlj.  Iln 
thni<9t  his  hand  un#ler  his  thin  shirt  np  to  Um 
knurkl^s  in  a  pitiful  r.fnirsirhiy^  ntw\\  an  his  tWt^mum 
s/»m#^tini^s  wr^r^  Mit  of  tfie  living  \wftHt  ami  Umnfi. 
"  It  m:ikpA  me  ^f^ir>p,-  \%0t  a#Merl,  **  and  it 's  ha/I  aliont 
breathing ;  lj«it  I  k^f/  my  arms  and  l^rgji  —and  #(ryeii. 
I  th.ank  y''>M.  niarm,  for  laying  s/>  much  nUitM,  of  m^. 
It  xt!I  Vf-r-Y  me  a  grjTKl  whil^  —  it  will  ke^  m#!  iw^- 
eral  oavi. 

^  WxTfi'  'jriTx  f^f tti^MltMl  r^  physi/rian  ?  "  askeH  Mr. 
Wa.T.  a.a   J^hn  Itn^.  mft'7vl  t/>  th^  dofjff.     A  gr^aU 
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gust  of  the  (lamp  night  8wc>])t  in.  The  iieddlar 
cuughtMl  ami  Kliivenul.     It  vfixs  iM^giiiiiiiig  to  rain. 

**  Ohy  I  have  my  (|uiiiine/'  Kaid  th«  soldier  evm- 
uively.     **  Tlu-re  'a  nothing  else  for  it." 

'*  There  artt  ol>jecti(»ns  in  medieating  yourself  with 
this  drug  and  —  riskH/'  suggesUnl  Mr.  Wax  ear- 
nestly. 

*'  Sir,"  said  John  True,  "  did  you  ever  have  the 
sliakeH  under  Mc(-lellan  ahmg  the  I'otoniac?" 

'*Well,  well !"  said  Mr.  Wax  depreciatingly. 

Th(*  pu«{  w;i.s  snitling  su|N*iviliously  at  the  yied* 
dh'r\s  heels,  a.s  one  who  w;is  eonhtiluti*d  an  uilvisory 
(*onimitle4>  tur  the  em«*rgi*ney,  and  must  otlieially  re- 
mind him  tliat  tht*  o|M*n  thnir  wouhl  chill  the  house. 
The  little  Iki\,  Iami,  wa.s  calling  his  nuither  in  to  diu- 
ner.  lie  could  U*  seen  through  the  o|Mm  lihnury 
d(N)r  making  darts  at  his  father  from  behindt  and 
strangling  him  with  uprtarious  ki.^S(*s. 

**<iuUliiw  for  a  g(M>d  hot  hnp)M*r,  niid  I  sliouM 
like  to  ^ive  voii  the  aildie.ss  of  our  society,"  sug* 
g«'.sted  Mrs.  Hathaway  thoughtfully.  **Itmay8enre 
you  in  home  «'mergeuey.  We  maktt  it  a  |ioint  to 
help  houe.*tt  )»eople   to   lie  self  sup|M)rting.      We  luive 

our  industtial  hranehcs.  I  will  writer  it  for  yim  — 
There.  We  du  not  give  in  charity,  excrept  in  real 
cxlremitii*.-*.*' 

**  I  have  n't  faUen  that  far  vet/*  s;iid  the  stddier, 
lifting  hiH  head  lie  ltMik(*il  at  the  sV.y,  Imt  there 
weie  n«i  .•^tai^ — it  was  deadly  daik.  **  1  gueiM  I'll 
get  mv  !»  li-^HHl  III  .I.Oillal\.**  rheerfully.  **  1  liope 
I'll  lii'lil  i>iit  1  th.iiiU  \i»u,  maim,  toi  the  supfier. 
Next  tiiiie  1  eiiiiie  aioiiiid  tlfiM  Way  1  *ll  hiiug  some 
extry  criniple«l  hairpin?*  lor  you.     1  have  a  kind  in 
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a  box  witli  a  lady  on  it  in  a  pink  gown.  Generally 
I  ask  something  extry  for  the  box.  I  should  like  to 
have  you  liave  it  to  remember  me  by.  I  wished  I 
had  something  in  my  stock  that  would  please  that 
little  fellow.  But  it's  all  women's  gear.  Good- 
night, sir,"  to  Mr.  Wax,  who  held  the  door  open  and 
said  nothing. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  hastily  excusing 
himself  from  his  hostess  and  colleague  in  philan- 
throi)y,  shut  the  door  of  the  high-art  green  house, 
and  followed  the  i)eddler  down  the  piazza  steps. 
The  two  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  now  heavily  fall- 
ing rain. 

"  You  have  no  umbrella,"  said  the  representatiye 
of  the  Extinction  of  Pauperism  under  his  breath. 

"  Well,  sir,  no.  I  parted  with  mine  one  day  for  a 
—  well,  for  a  Riip|>er.  I  had  n't  hail  anything  to  eat, 
only  a  few  blackl>orries  that  was  pretty  well  dried 
with  the  drouj^ht,  since  the  day  before  of  a  breakfast 
time.  I  haven't  any  umbrella,  but  I'll  get  under 
shelter  in  a  place  I  know  before  long,  now ;  thank 
you,  sir." 

"You  must  take  mine,"  said  Mr.  Wax  guiltily. 
"I  insist  upon  it.  And  I  wish — here  —  I  —  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  cried  Mr.  Wax,  looking  all  around 
him  with  a  8C4ired  air,  "but  I  never  enlisted  myself. 
1  ha<l  an  invalid  sister,  and  I  —  at  any  rate,  I  did  n't 
I  do  not  enjoy  it  to  see  a  soldier  going  about  tlie 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  condition  you  are  in. 
I  really  do  not  enjoy  it ! "  repeated  Mr.  Wax,  wiping 
his  forehead;  "and  if  you  won't  look  upon  it  as  a 
charity  —  for  we  seldom  give  in  charity,  nor  even  as 
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a  loaii,  fur  our  louiia,  you  know,  are  subject  to  the 
adviBury  committ4*e  —  ami,  in  fai:t,  if  you  would  be 
so  gooii,  Mr.  Truis  as  not  to  look  ujion  it  — ollir 
cially,  anyhow — but  just  to  give  one  huiuiui  being 
the  privih'ge  of  pulling  some  comforts,  bUch  a^  uiu- 
brelhui  and  tilhrr  n«*ce6^ariirb  of  life,  into  another  hu- 
man lx'ing*8  way/*  iinished  Mr.  Wax  wildly,  **  I 
should  lie  intinilely  grateful  to  you.  As  a  civilian," 
addetl  Mr.  Wax,  '*  who  is  under  oblig-ations  to  a  sol* 
dier,  I  must  say  that  I  will  not  have  you  look  U|ioii 
tlus  as  a  charity,  ll  would  U;  contrary  to  your  excel- 
lent inslini'ts;  il  would  U;  contrary  U>  all  our  princi- 
ples; it  W4)uhl  Ur —  iuKNl-night,  sir,''crietl  Mr.  Wax 
severely,  and,  glauring  aliout  him  with  the  air  of  one 
detecUnl  in  a  tVloiiy,  ihe  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pau|icrisni 
tuck(*d  a  fat  bill  into  the  |jeddler*s  thin  baud,  and 
fled  for  his  life. 

in. 

The  nation  had  conn*  up  like  a  convalesot*nt  from 
a  fevci,  n«il  wilhiMit  a  rcil.iin  iiu'icdulity  of  the  dis- 
ease whii'h  ll  had  .survivt*d.  The  public  credit  was 
Btuniy.  The  n-diu-lion  of  ihi*  war  debt  hail  lN.H*omtf 
one  ot  the  tinant-i.il  wotidcrsoi  the  world.  The  busi- 
nt'.vs  outliMik  wa.-*  drar.  So  lou^  us  Kngland  ate  our 
iMH'f,  and  our  .nu|n'iHuou.s  grain  urnt  aa  Udlajit  to  the 
nirrrhaiitniru,  what  would  He'.*  Since  the  great 
Wcdtriii  riop.t  vit-lc  ;i.<i.'fUird,  the  rhiiu'h-bug  to  Ihi 
diiiifi»Mdol  \i\  kt-iit.M'iiv  auii  milk  iniic  couhl  hanlly 
reb|M'cl  e\cu  a  «  hiiK  hbug  wht»  ii*tii.si*tl  i*»  Muri'mler 
life  u^ion  that  du-t>,  the  forcdt  lires  out,  the  tluudi 
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down,  and  the  Hutchison  and  Saint  Gray  Railroad 
managed  by  Boston  capital,  who  could  complain  ? 
If  the  banking:  system  is  Stife,  and  the  kindergarten 
semi-annual  has  subscribers  ;  if  pencil-lined  summer 
silk  is  fifty  cents  a  yard,  the  Prohibitory  law  de- 
feated, the  three-and-a-half  per  cents  afloat,  and  we 
have  a  country  week  for  sick  l)abies,  "  what  can  we 
want  besides  ?  "  A  chorus  of  fifty  million  voices 
adopts  this  national  anthem  from  the  hymn-book, 
and  chants  piously. 

It  is  the  day  when  we  look  in  the  morning  papers 
for  the  score  of  the  last  national  base-ball  matcb. 
It  is  the  day  when  we  thrill  over  the  accident  to  the 
stroke  of  the  inter-collegiate  regatta.  It  is  the  day 
when  we  play  lawn  tennis  with  the  ladies.  It  is  the 
time  when  all  the  ardor  of  our  soul  is  flung  into  the 
cut  of  our  landau ;  when  we  discuss  the  bang  on  the 
tails  of  our  horses ;  when  we  camp  out  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone on  an  August  v<acation,  and  our  wives  pray 
for  us  as  for  men  in  mortal  peril.  It  is  tlie  time 
when  we  give  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  French 
painting ;  when  we  agonize  over  the  "  pnnkin  "-col- 
ored frieze  claimed  as  old  gold  upon  our  summer 
villas ;  when  we  amuse  ourselves  chasing  what  we 
call  a  fox,  at  the  watering-place  affecting  imported 
fashions  and  huni«inities  ;  when  the  crack  in  the  fai- 
ence vase  stirs  our  natures  to  their  depths.  It  is 
the  day  when  gaml>oge  yellow  china  monsters,  cost- 
ing a  hundred  dollars  a  pair,  sit  over  against  our 
thresholds  in  the  front  hall.  It  is  the  day  when  we 
give  five  hundred  for  a  lap-<log,  and  three  dollars  a 
visit  for  the  rails  of  the  dog-doctor.  It  is  the  day 
when  we  have  adapted  social  science  to  the  impulses 
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of  the  lu*ai't.  It  is  tlie  chiy  when  we  know  ti>  a  cop> 
])er  li(»w  much  it  is  right  to  give  our  btarving  Aister. 
It  is  the  (lay  when  we  are  generous  to  a  fault  with 
our  thoughts,  with  our  tinu%  with  our  nerve,  witli 
our  privaey,  with  all  the  sweet  and  s;u:nMi  resourtmi 
which  have  a  value  to  human  need,  lieside  which, 
indeed,  mere  money  may  1h»  a  slight  and  ehiUy  ctiii- 
tribution.  It  is  the  day  when  we  tind  ouriMdves 
proud  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  liecoiue  our 
brother's  kee|M*r.  It  is  the  day  of  harUtr  exeur- 
Bions,  and  women's  prisons ;  of  the  S4H*iety  for  edu- 
cating you  at  li(iuu%  and  the  gn*at  firm  that  take* 
you  from  Udiind  its  eountcr  to  M>nd  you  abruaiL 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Huwrr  charity  and  rides  for  In- 
valids. It  is  the  day  when  w«.'  .stubUirnly  investi- 
g;itc  insane  huhpitals,  and  when  women  on  the  Statti 
KiKirds  of  (*harity  disrovrr  that  femali;  c*onvictji  liuve 
nut  Inh'u  suppli«Ml  with  night^uwns.  It  is  the  day 
when  the  mereitul  4*xeeuti«iiirr  of  our  su|ii*riiiuniat4-«l 
dogs  or  hiir.ses  gives  a  new  tiiide  t(»  scM'iety  and  a 
new  humanity  t4)  lite.  It  is  the  day  when  the  law 
tak«'S  a  ehild  away  fnim  a  drunken  |Kin*nt,  and  a 
man  mav  U'  arn'sted  it  he  kiek:>  a  dtmkey.  It  is  the 
day  when  imr  navy  eonsiftts  ot  fourteen  unanuunil 
enitsers  and  twelve  old  •  fa.^hioned  monitors.  It  u 
the  day  whru  the  applie.itioiiH  for  ]ii'nsioMh  are  itiiu- 
ing  in  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  month.  It  u 
the  day  ^%  hen  two  hundreil  thouh^uid  {K'nsiou  claims 
riMuain  uuMttlfd.  It  is  the  day  when  over  one  hun- 
die«l  Ma.s>:M-hu.s4  ttn  soldiers  are  found  in  aliUbhoUM's. 
It  i.H  twenty  \«Mi.n  alter  the  war. 

V 

•  ••«••••■ 

On  a  hot,  bright  day  in  May,  IhH'J,  the  phynician 
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in  char{»c  of  tho  Stite  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  attend  a  sick  |)au])eras  promptly 
as  iK)ssible.  It  was  not  the  first  call ;  the  man  had 
troubled  him  In^fore,  but  of  late  hail  kept  more  quiet. 
At  one  time  there  liad  been  talk  of  sending  him  to 
the  insane  wing,  but  for  this  reason  and  that,  it  had 
never  been  done.  The  doctor  went  to  the  pauper's 
bedside  with  a  dubious  expression,  as  one  who  dis- 
trusts his  own  leniency. 

The  patient  was  the  last  in  the  long  row  in  the 
men's  ward.  His  cot  came  up  blankly  against  the 
wall.     Some  of  the  men  had  a  window. 

"  I  g(»t  tired  of  the  wall,''  said  the  patient  abruptly, 
as  the  ])hysician  entered. 

"It's  always  sonu^thing,  you  know,  True,"  an- 
swered the  doctor  carelessly.  "  Well,  how  is  it  to- 
day ?     Choking  again  ?  " 

"It 's  a hvnf/jt choking,  Doctor,"  patiently,  "but  it's 
the  cannon  in  my  head  1  mind  the  most  to-day. 
There  's  Hnfihing  and  firing  enough  to  blow  Lee  into 
eternity.  O IT  and  on  I  feel  shells  —  then  they  bust 
and  scatter  down  my  backbone.  Seems  I  was  blown 
up  nigh  all  night.  Jiggs  says  I  kep'  him  awake.  I 
think  very  like.  I  thought  he  was  Beauregard,  till 
it  come  sun-up.  Hut  1  ]ia<l  n't  iu)thin'  to  fling  at 
him,  only  the  pillow,  and  I  ain't  strong  enough  to 
fling  the  pillow.  You  needn't  find  fault;  I  laid 
still.  Doctor.  It  was  hard  not  to  go  at  'em,  but  I 
kep'  still.  I  'm  l)etter  to-day.  Doctor —  if  you  could 
muzzle  them  cannon." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  '11  muzzle  the  cannon,"  said  the  physi- 
cian lightly.  He  iK)ured  a  teas|KKmful  from  a  vial 
which  was  labeled  liromide  Potass, 
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**  You  can^t  muzzlu  'em !  **  criod  tlio  |Kitieiit  c*oii* 
ttfinptuoubly,  **  and  you  know  you  can't.  1  aiu't  a 
hiiiy  —  yt't,  nor  I  ain*t  a  Imhii  1\n>1.  That  M>rt  of 
talk  ilon*t  liolp  a  man  in  his  scunics.  Wo  uschI  to 
have  a  thM'ttir  to  home  I  W  like  to  liee.  My  wife  wui 
very  foiitl  of  that  doctor,  lie  understooil  my  eoutfti* 
tution,  she  s;iid.  JIo  *d  knt>w  whether  1  w;is  dying 
or  not  1  never  thought  1  \1  come  to  a  i)oor-houMi 
doctor.'' 

*' Dying  fiddlesticks!"  retort4*d  the  doc^tor  good- 
humoredly  ;  hut  lie  t(M)k  in  the  man,  S4iul  and  body, 
at  one  Kuig  glance,  U^fort*  he  left  him.  The  eye  of 
an  anxious  pliNsieian  is  like  a  bhar|)shiN»ter. 

**Take  tlie  medicine,  and  let  the  cannon  roar,  if 
they  will,  Tiuc.  They  won*t  hurt  anylHNly.  I'll  be 
liack  if  you  ihm'l  feel  easier." 

'*  1  fouglit  in  fifteen  Uittles,  iKH'ttir!"  the  |iatient 
cried  utter  him  —  his  voice  nvcluM'd  through  tlie 
l«>iig»  g*iunt  i(M>m  —  **  I  fought  in  tift4*en  Uittles.  1 
w;is  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  Malvern  Hills,  ami  liull  Uun» 
and  Antiet.im.  aiitl  —  (di,  1  've  forgotten  the  rt*st  I 
was  Wounded  twite.  Once  I  got  on  the  deiuldist, 
antl  my  witt*  ic;id  it  in  the  |iii|Mrrs.  1  w;ui — luuk 
here,  I  ii«*\er  told  \ou  Udore.  1  don't  often  sjieak 
at  It.  1  fiiu^'ht  the  war  out;  1  did  n't  talk  about  it 
Millie  1  w.i.<«  ]M-d«llin*;  I  w;ut  afraid  folks  wouhl  say 
1  \i:t.i  ti.idiu'  on  my  miMttr.i.  Vou  kiu»w  you 
could  n'l  Im-  the  ham«*  man  alter  all  them  years  if  you 
w;ui  t4iti\.  1  dill  the  U'.*tt  1  could  at  |»etldliu'.  I 
ne\ri  th«>UL;ht  I'd  eom«r  to  Tei^ k.<«bury  —  I  never 
M"i<y/i/  of  It  !  " 

lli-^  vniri'  iitM*  to  a  kind  of  Mail,  Mhieh  was  the 
woiat  thing  in  the  woihl  loi  the  |*iiu|ieni.     Sumo  one 
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ordered  him  sharply  to  keep  still.  The  doctor  went 
down  to  discuss  tlic  patient  with  the  superintendent ; 
it  was  not  a  case  exactly  for  the  State  visitors  who 
were  coming  any  day  now;  yet  it  seemed  hard  to 
turn  him  into  the  asylum. 

"  He  *8  only  quinine-crazy  ;  it  is  n't  like  the  genu- 
ine thing,  you  know.  I  don't  incline  to  disturb 
him  ;  he  's  a  pretty  sick  man.  He  takes  the  whole 
business  hard,  lie  was  n't  cutout  for  a  pauper  — 
the  more  's  the  pity." 

"  Look  here,  True,"  said  Jiggs,  after  the  doctor 
had  gone,  "  I  'm  sorry  for  ye,  uj)on  my  word.  I  'd 
give  ye  somethin'  to  fling  at  me  if  I  had  it.  I  'm 
nothin'  but  a  dummed  fool  that  drank  himself  into 
this,  but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  I  M  fit  for  my  coun- 
try —  too  drunk ;  they  would  n't  have  me  —  I  should 
call  this  a  dummed  shame.  Be  as  crazy  as  you  like, 
for  all  me  —  /  won't  complain  of  ye." 

"Thank  you,  Jiggs,"  said  the  sick  man  patiently. 
He  fell  silent  after  this  ;  so  silent  that  they  thought 
him  much  improved.  He  turned  over  on  his  little 
cot  with  his  face  to  the  great  white  wall,  and 
dropped  into  a  stujwr,  half  doze,  half  day-dream, 
through  which  his  thoughts  stirred  with  a  sluggish 
fear,  like  lost  things  that  dared  not  move  lest  they 
should  g(»t  farihor  still  astray.  He  had  always  had 
these  sullon  times  since  he  had  lx»en  at  Tewksbury. 
He  had  l)ocn  there  over  two  years.  They  had  found 
him  a  tractable  ])nui)er ;  helpless  with  malaria  and 
asthma,  and  his  other  ails ;  deranged  at  times  with 
the  over-use  of  quinine  —  a  jKnsoned  wreck.  His 
fine  blue  eyes  were  hollow,  and  his  lips  livicL  He 
was  no  longer  a  pleasant-looking  fellow.     One  won- 
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(lervd  what  thin  defeiuler  of  his  country  might  be 
thinking  of,  )>'it)((  thrre  with  Win  face  to  the  iMior* 
liousi*  wall.  His  h>st  life*/  llis  huit  lattle  '/  More 
|»n>lKiltly  his  next  dose.  Ilr  iiiiittorctl  a  guuil  ileal 
and  hUiivd  alN>nt.  lie  had  (|nit(*  outlived  his  own 
i-oniancc  (a  pitiahlc  fate*  for  the*  most  attractive  of 
um),  and  no  lon^^er  apjivalcd  to  any  hut  the  iuu«t 
keenly  imaginative  ttensibilitic*^. 

Some  one  h|Mike  to  him  sottly,  as  he  lay  there  stu* 
]iidly  enough,  that  hot  duiui  day.  At  tin»t  he  thought 
it  was  the  n»hin  that  sang  attenuMtna  on  the  tree 
that  gn'W  aei'tis.s  the  street  on  the  other  side  of  the 
IMH»r-house  ;  hut  alter  a  monient\s  atti>ntion  he  |ier- 
eeive<l  that  it  was  the  vuiee  of  a  W4inuin.  When  he 
turned,  he  b;iw  that  .^everal  |H'«i|ile  were  by  his  bed* 
side,  sonur  gentlemen  and  thi.s  lady.  lie  maile  a 
sign  to  intimate  that  he  hatl  seen  her  before,  and 
that  he  weleomed  her. 

'*  I  have  often  thuught  of  y(»u/'  said  Mrs.  Ilatlui- 
way,  **  hut  I  had  never  exiHTted  to  find  you  here. 
My  duties  bring  nu*  hen*  to  oUserve  the  condition  of 
the  inmates.      I  am  stirry  to  find  you  one  of  them.** 

**  I  want  U)  s|H*ak  to  that  man,'*  said  John  True 
faintly,  lie  fioiitteil  to  Mr.  Wax,  who  shrank  a  little 
in  the  Uiekgmund.     The  gentleuuui  advanced,  and 

leaneil  over  the  cut. 

**  1  Won't  t4-ll  id  you/*  whis|MTed  the  |iau|ier. 

-lK,n't,"sigh.d  Mi.  Wax. 

**  Kut  it  dill  a  litMp  for  me,  ^ir.  I  got  Uiots  and 
tlannt'U  eoiui*  >\  lut*-!.  It  ke}/  me  in  eomfoitA,  till 
}ou  M'fiiii'd  ttt  ni«-,  .It  1  tliiiu^'lit  4>n  _\ou,  mi>»t  like 
own  fulk.n,  hit.      Hut  *     irvrr  t(»ld  tin  >«iu.'* 

**  1  'm  much  obligc4l  to  you/*  A.iitl  Mr.  Wax,  ctMigh- 
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ing  heavily.  His  broncliial  condition  explained  a 
great  (lotil  of  surplus  emotion  that  a  philanthropist 
must  find  inconvenient. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  here,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Hathaway  gently.  "Wo  will  lioiw  soon  to — to 
have  you  8clf-snp|)orting  and  happy."  She  looked 
vaguely  about;  then  suddenly  her  fine  eyes  filled. 
The  jieddler  was  greatly  changed.  She  was  not  used 
to  sick  people,  but  she  began  to  see  that  he  looked 
very  ill. 

"  He 's  crazy  as  a  coot,"  volunteered  the  amiable 
Jiggs  from  the  next  cot ;  "  but  I  let  him  fling  pil- 
lows at  me,"  complacently.  "I'm  nothin'  but  a 
dummed  drunkard  myself." 

"  You  ^e  ton  excellent  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Wax  help- 
lessly. 

"  Tell  us,"  urged  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "  how  you  came 
here,  Mr.  True,  can't  you  ?  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I 
have  a  letter  place  for  you,  I  think.  I  see  you  are 
not  able  to  work  at  present.  We  are  establishing  a 
home  "  — 

"It  takes  a  i)ensionable  status  to  get  into  hospi- 
tals," interniptcd  John  True.  "They  would  n't  have 
me  —  J  've  never  got  my  pension  yet.  Something 
was  always  the  mjitter.  I  thought  I  'd  get  it  come 
.lauuary  when  I  was  to  your  house,  but  it  was  always 
xom etluuQ.  Last  of  cill,  the  surgeon  he  up  and  died. 
1  had  to  have  his  testimony  as  to  what  ailed  me  at 
the  time  of  my  discharge.  We  got  most  all  the  other 
witnesses  — one  of  'em  he  'd  cleared  out  to  Indiany 
after  a  divorce,  and  it  took  all  that  time  to  captur* 
hhti  —  then  this  feller  had  to  go  "-^d  die.  They  said 
my    claim   warn't    good    for    nothin'   without  the 
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mir^fi'i^ri'ii  Ur.stiinoiiy.  That  clean  tlurouragetl 
ailflr<l  iUti  Mililit.T.  **  I  M  btxu  in  tift«*«u  UuUecI 
IM  U*«-ii  woiiriilcil  twice!  I  fuu^'lit  in  Fair  tiaka* 
ami  M;ilvirni  llill»,  ami  Hull  Uun,  ami  AuticLam,  awl 
—  oh,  ««rrui:i  to  me  if  then.*  wujt  n't  so  many  fulki 
roini«l  I  roiihl  rt-niember  thf  rebt.'*  lie  luuked  wildly 
aUmt,  iKUiliii;;. 

**  I  ho|M*(l  that  liedative  wouhl  work  liettvr,'*  said 
th(i  iliH-UtTf  whi>  hail  joiiiiHl  the  ^iiMi]*. 

**  l'»iit  thi.^  lA  not  to  U*  a  national  htMpitaV'  per- 
HiiiU'il  Mr-..  Hathaway.  '*  It  is  to  1a;  a  St;ile  affair, 
whtTc  you  will  not  have  to  wait  lor  anything.  There 
itt  to  lit'  lis  litth'  Mil  Ui|h;  415  iMisiMihle.  I  have  liecooitt 
very  miirh  inl«'if.'^t4'il  in  it  —  1  am  one  of  the  coia- 
niitt«*(>.  1  mnlr^h  1  think  it  is  rather  late,  but  better 
lali;  than  ncviT.    We  mu.'stget  you  into  it,  Mr.  True." 

*'  I  (hin*t  km>w  nothing  about  it,'*  siud  the  pauper 
a|Mth«-Ucally. 

**  \Vr  \wll  hiN'uk  to  the  sui)orint4*mlent  at  once,** 
lii^t'tl  the  latl)  nervously.  **  We  will  have  you  uuuhl 
t-unilMitahh*  theie  tor  the  r«*.st  ot  your  (lavs.** 

**  'I'hank  you,  niarm ;  hut  it's  too  late  lor  tluiL" 

Tin-  M>l(lier  turned  his  face  to  the  wuU.  He  waa 
tin-d  of  all  these  tine  |M*o|4e.  He  had  no  faith  in 
thetr  Immes  auil  hospitals.  It  would  \ns  like  the 
iM'ii.Hiiin. 

*''rh«-ie'll  In*  sure  to  \h*  something;  the  matter. 
You'll  M-e.  they  won't  let  me  in.  They 'II  Had  rva 
hoUfi  u^'in  it.  They  won't  want  me.  I  don't  know 
\\li\.  It  ain't  In'i.ium*  I  did  n't  li|:ht.  It  ain't  Ut'auae 
1  \i.i.tn't  u<iuiid«d  It  ain't  U'cau.M*  I  \«.L<i  n't  honor- 
alilv  diMli.ii^td.  It  ain't  U'eaUM^*  1  ain't  niek.  .  .  . 
Uud  !     i  never  thought  1  *d  come  to  the  |ioor-houso  ! 
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I  never  thought  of  it !  I  We  been  here  two  years 
and  three  months,  and  I  ain't  dead  yet.  .  .  .  Lord, 
how  1  took  on  at  first !    I  Ve  got  used  to  it  now." 

"What  vmdc  you  come  at  the  hist?"  some  one 
asked  liim  gently. 

"They  took  me,  sir.  They  said  I  was  starving. 
The  selectmen  found  me  in  a  cornfield  of  a  Novem- 
ber night.  I  was  n't  very  well.  It  was  in  a  town 
where  I  liad  n't  sold  much  of  anything." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  restraining  her- 
self with  much  emotion,  "  we  will  take  you  out  of  the 
lH)or-house.     We  will  come  back  for  you  next  week." 

"Marm,"  said  the  pauper,  "I  ain't  an  object  of 
interest  for  a  lady  now.  I  would  n't  trouble  yourself 
if  I  was  you." 

lie  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  again,  and  said  no 
more  to  them.  Only,  as  the  gentlemen  passed  out 
of  the  ward,  he  l>eckoned  once,  and  Mr.  Wax  returned 
and  asked  his  pleasure. 

"Will  this  be  a  real  thing,  this  place  you  tell 
of  ?  "  asked  the  paujicr.  "  No  play-work,  an  orderly, 
and  a  flag,  and  other  soldiers  ?  I  'd  like  to  die  under 
a  roof  where  the  flag  belonged,  if  I  could  as  well  as 
not.  It  would  l>e  something  not  to  die  in  the  poor- 
house,  would  n't  it,  sir  ?  " 

They  had  moved  him,  although  he  was  very  weak. 
It  was  thought  best,  at  the  last  moment,  to  make  the 
exi)criment,  and  they  Iwre  him  with  what  tenderness 
thoy  might,  on  the  little  journey  from  Tewksbury  to 
Chelaoa,  and  so  through  the  welcome  dashes  of  the 
sea-winds  up  the  Powder-IIorn  Hill,  and  into  the 
home  which   Massachusetts   had   provided  for  her 
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scattered  horoos.  It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day,  and 
as  he  g(»t  out  of  the  oarria|;e,  which  he  trie<l  to  do 
without  luibistuu'e,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  salt 
breeze  and  1( Miked  pathetically  about 

**It's  c(M)h*r  liere  tlian  it  w;is  in  Tewksbury/' ha 
siiid.  **  I  've  notliing  agaiubt  Vni  at  Tewksbury  ;  but 
it  Wiis  a  hot  ]dace  for  sick  folks/* 

Then,  glancing  up  the  height  of  the  building,  his 
gaunt,  dull  f;u'e  Hiuihed  tiiv. 

*M)h,  there's  the  Flag!  See!  How  she  flies! 
Ain't  she  a  living  U^auty  !  Oh,  I  *ui  glatl  to  get 
under  the  Flag  !  " 

lie  made  the  niilit^uy  salute  gravely,  then  bared 
his  heail,  his  lace  uptuined  to  the  solemn  symUd  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  youth,  health,  home,  hofie, 
and  life:  nut  much,  to  Ik-  sure,  but  tliib  obseure  wan 
gave  w  hat  he  had.  We  may  remendnT  it,  now  and 
then,  although  we  are  truly  bu:»ied  aUmt  many  other 
things.  Thitty  yi'ars  are  a  geuenition.  Half  of  tho 
men  who  sent  hini  tuitli  aie  in  their  graves.  Wo 
who  remain  have  more  nuMlern  subjects  of  thought 
and  care  than  theae  |NKir  wiveks,  hIio  have  sifted 
through  the  strain  of  broken  business  habits,  incura- 
ble diseas(\  growing  age,  and  increasing  frivndlvsa- 
ne>s.  Vou  hIio  have  sprung  up  since  the  rank  and 
tile  Were  our  hi*pe  and  our  glory,  tt)  whitse  happy 
vtiung  ears  a  diuint.ip  has  no  mt>re  solemn  ni€*aning 
than  a  .Ncienaile.  and  to  ^ihose  taiicy  a  soldier  pns 
sents  the  totm  ft  the  sleek  i'adet  dis|iorting  hinis«*lf 
at  Magnolia,  ur  the  um  tul  messenger  who  carri«ss 
yiMir  in\  >tatii>n*>  -  it  is  our  fault  it  we  have  sufl'enid 
yon  ti>  lofgit  that  s;ured  debt  whoM*  Uuids  U*ar  ill* 
ti'reat  unto  the  thiid  ami  louilh  genet aliun  of  thcin 
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thiit  owe  it,  and  shall  reflect  the  military  quality  of 
loyalty  ii|)on  thousands  of  them  tliat  honor  it  and 
reverence  its  obligations. 

Them  were  onr  trust ;  how  fare  the j  at  onr  handa  ? 
Onr  saTiors  then ;  are  they  onr  heroea  now  ? 

John  True  went  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  quietly ; 
they  hel|)ed  him  on  either  side,  for  the  outbreak 
of  life  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  flag  passed 
quickly,  and  he  moved  and  breathed  with  difficulty. 

Comrades  sahited  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  tlie  "  ordorly,"  al)out  whom  he  had  asked,  was 
there.  Tlioy  took  him  to  tlie  place  assigned  him.  Its 
coolness,  size,  and  comfort  seemed  to  confuse  him. 

"Those  are  your  quai-ters,"  said  the  orderly. 

"Eh?    Not  — here?" 

"  Yes,  these  are  your  quarters." 

"  I^ut  this  must  be  oflicers'  quarters.  I  was  n't  an 
officer." 

"  No  ;  these  are  your  quarters." 

The  paui>er  soldier  began  to  tremble,  looked  ap- 
l>ealiugly  about  —  made  as  if  he  would  entreat  to  be 
left  alone  ;  then  :  — 

"  My  God  !  My  God  /  "  he  cried  aloud,  and  sank 
down,  sobbing  mightily  before  them  all. 

He  lingered  for  a  little  while,  not  in  great  pain,  and 
with  so  much  comfort  that  they  had  at  first  hopes  of 
his  regaining  life.  He  knew  better  than  this  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  try  to  undeceive  them.  He  lay 
quietly,  sleeping  a  gootl  deal,  and  smiling  upon  all 
who  sjwke  to  him.     He  often  said  :  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  comfortable,  so  comfortable ! '' 


/' 
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Somotiines  he  told  tlie  lK>ys  tliat  lie*  never  thought 
he  shoiihi  have  eoine  to  thir  |KXir-house ;  aiiil  uneo  ho 
Hii'ul  ;t(;:iiii  that  it  w:u)  a  good  deal  to  die  with  the 
tlaj;  ovifr  your  hfail. 

One  ilay  he  called  the  orderly  auil  Kaid  :  — 
**  1  forgot  to  t«*ll  those  gr nth' men  why  my  duugh* 
ter  eould  n*t  siipiMirt  nn\  I  had  a  (hiughter,  hut  she 
married  at  sixteen  —  that's  why.  Sissy  married  a 
drunkard.  He  w;ui  a  lK)glN;rry  felhiw  —  his  father 
drank  U-fore  him.  They  're  out  West  Si»m«*whcrey 
hut  I  have  n't  heard  from  her  for  a  huig  s\ni\\.  Sissy 
eould  n*t  do  the  lirst  thing  for  nu*.  It  would  liave 
lii*en  U'tter  for  Sissy  if  she  \iiu\  luul  this  searlet  fever 
when  the  Ih)VS  did  —  hut  she  lived  instea«l." 
At  another  tiuii:  he  saitl,  with  some  anxiety:  — 
**  1  forgot  to  a.^k  that  hidy  whether  she  ever  got  the 
extry  Xmx  tff  hairpins  I  owed  her  for  my  bup|ier.  I 
tk*nt  it  hy  another  ]H'tldler  I  knew.  It  h:ul  a  picture 
on  the  eov«'r  —  it  was  a  pretty  Uix.  1  wish  I  \l 
iiftked  her.*' 

It  w:is  notieeahle  that,  ;ui  he  faih'd.  the  more  un- 
pleasant as]M'etsoi  his  ap|M'aranee  gave  phuv  to  aeer- 
t;iin  toueliing  irtinement,  \^hieh  luight  have  lieeii  ua- 
tive  to  the  man.  .Vs  death  advaneed,  the  nuMit  lAili- 
tul  niark>  of  di.Ma.M'  retieated.  Kile  ivtiirned  to  his 
tine  hhie  eye.  Th.it  Weak  (hopping  ot  the  under  lip 
fell  into  tiiniel  line.s.  The  liiU.M  les  td  his  f.iOt*  liegajl 
to   lUo\e  With  a   kilhl  ot    pleei.Moli,  like   UieU  Oil  duty 

under  (leal   oitin.s.      The  vaeill.itioii  of    |i;iU|N*riMu 

de|f.ilti-t|  tlom  the  .soldlel'.s  hue  in  those  List  « hi)  S. 
lie  a|Hiki*  lev-t  .iIhI  U'»  ^  when  hi*  did.  It  via.t  UaUally 
to  t^\\  {M»iiH  thing  aUiut  Maiy,  and  Muue  one  uaki*«l 
him  one  da)    il    Maiy    w.ui   Uin   wih*.       lie   iiuiliU*«l 
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silently.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  eared  to  talk 
al)out  her  to  these  strange  men. 

Ho  tliought  of  hor — it  seemed  to  him  that  ho 
thought  of  hor  all  the  time.  It  was  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten everything  while  he  was  in  the  ]K)or-house. 
Now,  it  was  like  getting  home  again,  after  these 
twenty  years. 

Whether  adroam  or  awake  —  who  should  say  that 
has  not  himself  come  to  that  haze  which  sei>arates 
the  facts  of  this  which  we  call  life  from  the  mys- 
teries of  that  which  we  name  death?  —  ho  experi- 
enced much  that  ha«l  gone  from  his  memory,  leaving 
a  hlanknoss  like  that  which  rests  in  one's  mind  ufMni 
the  lives  of  other  men. 

He  remembered  the  row  of  holes  i)erforate<l  in  the 
brown  straw  liat  that  he  hung  up  in  the  entry  the 
day  he  had  enlisted.  There  was  a  little  tin  horse 
under  foot,  and  he  hit  it,  so  it  tnindh'd  away  with  a 
tinkling  sound.  There  was  a  rag  mat  in  the  entry ; 
it  hail  blue  roson,  and  one  of  the  fietals  was  wf»rn,  and 
])ieoe<l  cMit  with  blai-k  al|>a/»ji.  As  he  hniked  down  at 
it,  fumbling  and  dfdaying,  dreailing  to  tell  her  as  he 
ha<l  n'^vor  onre  since  drea/led  death  when  under  Are, 
the  child  from  within  pijied  out  shrilly:  — 


M 


M  J  rvmemmi  Y^^t-dmpf  My 


Yen  wj  utiovM*  m*-*-jiMi 
If  t«j»lii7p«m?*' 

Anrl  Mary  wns  hurt  liceanse  he  went  Ut  wmih  him- 
self wit.hmit  first  ki«(«<ing  her  Hut  he  wan  s/>  ntpf^iffA 
with  r^d  jjaint!  Wn  hsy\  ]ft:^n  fiatnting  h  ffA  \umn^ 
—  S^th  (rrim^w.f^'n  house. 
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*<  You  can't  muzzlo  Viu!"  crioil  tlio  iKitient  i*oii- 
ieiiiptuoudly,  **  and  you  know  you  i;uii*t.  1  aiu*t  a 
huiy  —  yi*t,  nor  I  uiu*t  a  Uirn  fiMil.  That  imiK  of 
talk  don't  help  a  man  in  liiit  si^nses.  Wo  uimhI  to 
liave  a  docUir  to  homo  I  M  like  to  turn.  My  wife  wa« 
very  fouil  of  that  doctor.  Ho  understood  my  conitti* 
tutioiiy  she  iiaid.  Jle  *d  know  whether  1  w;ui  dying 
or  not  1  never  thought  1  M  eome  to  a  {loorliouiM 
doctor/' 

**  Dying  tiddlestieks  ! "  ret«)rt4*d  the  doctor  good- 
humoredly  ;  but  he  took  in  the  nuui,  soul  and  Unly, 
at  one  long  glance,  U^fore  he  left  him.  The  eye  of 
an  anxiou:!  ph\Mieian  ist  like  a  bhar|>bhooter. 

*'Take  the  medicine,  and  let  the  cannon  roar,  if 
they  will,  True.  They  won't  hurt  anyljody.  I  'U  be 
back  if  you  don*t  ftvl  easier." 

**  1  fought  in  tift<^*fn  buttles,  iKx'tor!  **  the  {latieut 
cried  aft4*r  him  —  his  voice  nvchotrtl  thnmgh  tlie 
long,  gaunt  nxun  —  **  I  fought  in  tift4H*n  UittleiL  1 
was  at  Fair  (>;ik.s,  and  Malvern  Hills,  and  Hull  Uun, 
au4l  Antict.ini,  and  —  oh,  I  've  forgotten  the  rest  I 
was  woundtMl  twice.  Once  I  got  on  the  dea«l-list, 
and  my  wife  n*a4l  it  in  the  i»a|iers.  1  was — look 
here,  I  never  tiild  you  licfore.  1  don't  often  ai|M*ak 
of  It.  1  fought  the  war  out ;  I  did  n*t  talk  about  it 
while  1  Has  |MHhllin' ;  1  w;us  afraid  folks  would  nay 
1  was  trad  111'  on  my  mis«*ri(*s.  Vou  know  you 
could  n*t  U*  the  h;ime  man  alter  all  them  yearn  if  you 
was  to  try.  I  did  the  U'st  I  couhl  at  iMnhUin*.  I 
never  tluaight  I  *d  come  ti)  Te\\ksbury -» I  never 
tkuwjki  ul  It !  *' 

Hin  \nire  ii>M*  t«»  a  kiud  of  i»ail,  i»hich  wail  the 
Worst  thing  in  the  world  fi»r  thu  |«iu|N*nL     Souie 
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ordered  him  sharply  to  keep  still.  The  doctor  went 
down  to  discuss  the  patient  with  the  superintendent ; 
it  was  not  a  case  exactly  for  the  State  visitors  who 
were  coming  any  day  now;  yet  it  seemed  hard  to 
turn  him  into  the  asylum. 

"  He 's  only  quinine-crazy  ;  it  is  n't  like  the  genu- 
ine thing,  you  know.  I  don't  incline  to  disturb 
him ;  he 's  a  pretty  sick  man.  lie  takes  the  whole 
business  hard.  He  wasn't  cutout  for  a  pauper  — 
the  more  's  the  pity." 

"  Look  here,  True,"  said  Jiggs,  after  the  doctor 
had  gone,  "  I  'm  sorry  for  ye,  ui)on  my  word.  I  'd 
give  ye  somethin'  to  fling  at  me  if  I  had  it.  I  *m 
nothin'  but  a  dummed  fool  that  drank  himself  into 
tliis,  but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  I  'd  fit  for  my  coun- 
try —  too  drunk ;  they  would  n't  have  me  —  I  should 
call  this  a  dummed  shame.  Be  as  crazy  as  you  like, 
for  all  me  —  /  won't  complain  of  ye." 

"Thank  you,  Jiggs,"  said  the  sick  man  patiently. 
He  fell  silent  after  this  ;  so  silent  that  they  thought 
him  much  improved.  He  turned  over  on  his  little 
cot  with  his  face  to  the  great  white  wall,  and 
dropped  into  a  stujwr,  half  doze,  half  day-dre^im, 
through  which  his  thoughts  stirred  with  a  sluggish 
fear,  like  lost  things  that  dared  not  move  lest  they 
should  got  farther  still  astmy.  He  had  always  had 
these  sullen  times  since  he  had  been  at  Tewksbury. 
He  had  Ijocti  there  over  two  years.  They  had  found 
him  a  tractable  jmujwr ;  helpless  with  malaria  and 
asthma,  and  his  other  ails ;  deranged  at  times  with 
the  over-use  of  quinine  —  a  poisoned  wreck.  His 
fine  blue  eyes  were  hollow,  and  his  lips  livid.  He 
was  no  longer  a  pleasant-looking  fellow.     One  won- 
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(lured  what  this  (U'fen(h*r  of  his  country  might  be 
thinking  of,  lying  thcrt'  witli  his  face  t^i  the  |iuor- 
huus(»  wall.  His  h>At  life?  His  hist  Imttlu  *'  More 
prolahly  his  next  dose.  lit*  niutteretl  u  gouil  deal 
and  bUiivd  alN>iit.  Ho  hail  quite  «uitlived  hia  own 
ronianeu  (a  (litiahle  fattt  for  the  most  attnu*tive  of 
us),  unil  no  longer  n])|iealeil  to  any  hut  the  uiotft 
keenly  imaginative  sensihilities. 

Stmie  (»nr  ii|Mike  to  liim  solily,  as  he  lay  there  stu- 
pidly enough,  that  hot  June  day.  At  lirht  he  tliougkt 
it  was  the  ruhin  that  sang  aitrrnixius  on  the  tree 
that  grew  across  th«'  street  (»n  the  other  side  of  the 
INMir-honse ;  hut  altrr  a  nionurnt*s  atU*ntion  he  (ler- 
eeive<l  that  it  was  the  vtiice  of  a  woman.  When  he 
turned,  he  saw  that  several  |M'o|ile  wen*  hy  his  bed- 
side, some  genth-mrn  and  this  laily.  lie  uiailc  a 
sign  to  intimate  that  he  had  stvn  her  befon*,  and 
that  he  welcomed  her. 

**  I  have  olten  thought  of  yiiu/' s;iid  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way, **  hut  I  hatl  never  ex|K*eted  to  tind  yim  here. 
My  iluties  bring  me  here  to  ol»M*rve  the  condition  of 
the  inmates.      I  am  .sorry  to  tiuil  yaw  one  of  them.'* 

**  I  want  to  s|N*ak  to  that  man/*  sidd  John  True 
faintly.  Ho  |Kiinted  to  Mr.  Wax,  who  shrank  a  little 
in  the  Uiek ground.  The  gentleman  advanced,  and 
leaned  over  the  (*ot. 

**  I  Won't  t4-ll  of  y«»u/*  whis|N>n*d  the  |au|ier. 

'•I>on*t,"sighe.l'Mi.  Wax. 

**  Hut  it  liid  a  he.iji  ti»r  me.  .sir.  I  g«>t  UMits  and 
tlanui-U  c«uue  w  liiU-i  it  ke|i*  me  in  comfoit.s,  till 
yoii  MM'Uied  U%  hte.  .in  1  (hoii};ht  oU  ) ou,  nlo^t  llko 
o«n  fulk»,  hir.     I'lUl  *     .'Ver  tohl  ou  \ou.'* 

**  i  'm  much  obliged  to  you.*'  A.iid  Mr.  Wax,  cnrngh* 
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ing  heavily.  His  bronchial  condition  explained  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  emotion  that  a  philanthropist 
must  find  inconvenient. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  yon  here,"  repeated  Mrs. 
If.'iMiaway  gently.  "Wo  will  lioi)C  soon  to — to 
have  you  8elf-8U])|K)rting  and  happy."  She  looked 
vaguely  alx)ut;  then  suddenly  her  fine  eyes  filled. 
The  peddler  was  greatly  changed.  She  was  not  used 
to  sick  people,  but  she  began  to  see  that  he  looked 
very  ill. 

"  lie  's  crazy  as  a  coot,"  volunteered  the  amiable 
•Tiggs  from  the  next  cot;  "but  I  let  him  fling  pil- 
lows at  me,"  compLocently.  "I'm  nothin'  but  a 
dummed  drunkard  myself." 

"  You  're  an  excellent  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Wax  help- 
lessly. 

"Tell  us," urged  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "how  you  came 
here,  Mr.  True,  can't  you  ?  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I 
have  a  better  place  for  you,  I  think.  I  see  you  are 
not  able  to  work  at  present.  We  are  establishing  a 
home  "  — 

"  It  takes  a  i)ensionable  status  to  get  into  hospi- 
tals," interrupted  John  True.  "They  wouldn't  have 
me  —  I  've  never  got  my  pension  yet.  Something 
was  always  the  matter.  I  thought  I  'd  get  it  come 
tlauunry  when  I  was  to  your  house,  but  it  was  always 
sowethhiQ,  Last  of  <all,  the  surgeon  he  up  and  died. 
I  had  to  have  his  testimony  as  to  what  ailed  me  at 
the  time  of  my  discharge.  We  got  most  all  the  other 
witnesses  — one  of  'em  he  'd  cleared  out  to  Indiany 
after  a  divorce,  and  it  took  all  that  time  to  captur* 
him  —  thou  this  feller  had  to  go  '••^d  die.  They  said 
my    claim   waru't    good    for    uothin'   without   the 
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8urgooii*8  testimony.  That  clean  (lii»eouragc«l  nic,** 
a(lile<l  the  soUlier.  **  I M  been  in  tiftoen  Ixittlesl 
IM  iHM'n  woundeil  twice!  I  fought  in  Fair  ihikB, 
and  Miilveru  llillt),  and  Hull  Kun,  and  Antietoui,  luid 
—  oh,  seems  to  mo  if  there  wasn't  so  many  fulka 
round  1  could  remember  the  rest"  He  looked  wildly 
about,  |»anting. 

**  I  ho)KHl  that  sedative  would  work  better,"  said 
the  doi't4>r,  whi>  had  joined  the  gi-oup. 

**  Hut  this  is  not  to  U?  a  national  hospital,"  |ier* 
sisted  Mrs.  Hathaway.  '*  It  is  to  lie  a  State  affair, 
where  you  will  n«it  have  to  wait  for  anything.  There 
is  to  U*  ;is  little  n*d  t;i)»e  ;is  |»ossible.  I  have  l)i*eoiiio 
very  murh  interestinl  in  it  —  I  am  one  of  the  euin- 
mitt4*e.  I  eonle.s.s  1  think  it  is  rather  late,  but  lietier 
late  than  never.    We  must  get  you  into  it,  Mr.  True.*' 

*'  1  don't  know  nothing  about  it,"  miid  the  imuper 
aiKithetieally. 

**  We  Hill  s|M*ak  to  the  sui>erint4*ndent  at  oiicc," 
urged  the  lady  nervously.  **  We  will  have  you  tmuUl 
rouifui table  there  tor  the  n*st  oi  your  days.** 

**  Thank  you,  marm  ;  but  it's  t4M»  lati^  for  that" 

The  soldier  turned  his  fare  t^)  the  wall.  He  WM 
tired  of  all  these  tine  |H*o|ile.  He  had  no  faith  io 
their  homes  and  hospitals.  It  would  lie  like  ihi 
|ien!ii4)ii. 

**Theie*ll  In?  Huiti  to  lie  something  the  mattor 
VouMl  M'f,  the)  Won't  lei  uie  in.  They '11  timi  rva 
SiMis  agin  it.  Thi-y  won't  ^ant  nie.  I  don't  know 
^hy.  ll  ain't  iM*rau.M«  1  tlid  n't  tight.  It  ain't  lN*eauj« 
I  HxMi't  v^iiuiidid.  It  ain't  Uvau.M*  1  i\.Lin*t  honor* 
ably  (li^)t-li.irf;«  d.  It  ain't  UH-auM*  1  ain't  .^iek.  .  .  . 
lAird  !     1  never  thought  1  'd  come  to  the  |Mior-house  I 
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I  never  thought  of  it  I  I  've  been  here  two  years 
and  three  months,  and  I  ain't  dead  yet.  .  .  .  Lord, 
how  I  took  on  at  first !    I  've  got  used  to  it  now." 

"  What  viadc  you  come  at  the  last  ?  "  some  one 
asked  liim  gently. 

"They  took  me,  sir.  They  said  I  was  starving. 
The  selectmen  found  me  in  a  cornfield  of  a  Novem- 
1)0 r  night.  I  was  n't  very  well.  It  was  in  a  town 
where  I  had  n't  sold  much  of  anything." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hathawjiy,  restraining  her- 
self with  much  emotion,  "  we  will  take  you  out  of  the 
poor-house.     AVe  will  come  back  for  you  next  week." 

"Marm,"  said  the  pauper,  "I  ain't  an  object  of 
interest  for  a  lady  now.  I  would  n't  trouble  yourself 
if  T  was  you." 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  again,  and  said  no 
more  to  them.  Only,  as  the  gentlemen  passed  out 
of  the  ward,  lie  beckoned  once,  and  Mr.  Wax  returned 
and  asked  his  pleasure. 

"Will  this  be  a  real  thing,  this  place  you  tell 
of  ?  "  asked  the  pauper.  "  No  play-work,  an  orderly, 
aiul  a  flag,  and  other  soldiers  ?  I  'd  like  to  die  under 
a  roof  where  the  flag  belonged,  if  I  could  as  well  as 
not.  It  would  l)e  something  not  to  die  in  the  poor- 
house,  would  n't  it,  sir  ?  " 

They  had  moved  him,  although  he  was  very  weak. 
It  was  thought  best,  (it  the  last  moment,  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  they  Iwre  him  with  what  tenderness 
tlioy  might,  on  the  little  journey  from  Tewksbury  to 
Cliclsoa,  and  so  through  the  welcome  dashes  of  the 
soa-winds  u])  the  rowder-llorn  Hill,  and  into  the 
home  which   Massachusetts   had   provided   for  hor 
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scattoretl  horoes.  It  waa  an  excoeJingly  hot  clay,  ami 
as  he  ^<»t  t)iit  of  the  ourriu}^,  which  he  tried  to  du 
without  lui^ihtinoe,  he  turned  his  f;iee  to  the  salt 
hrct*ze  anil  Uniked  |)atlietieally  about 

'*It'8  (MM>U*r  here  than  it  w;ui  in  TewkslHiry/' he 
said.  **  I  *ve  nothing  against  \'ni  at  Tewksbury  ;  but 
it  was  a  liot  phu;e  for  sirk  folks.** 

Then,  ghmciiig  u]»  the  height  of  the  buihling,  his 
gaunt,  (hiU  f;u'e  thishctl  tiiv. 

*M)h,  there's  the  Flag!  See!  How  sho  flies t 
Ain't  she  a  living  Usiuty  !  Oh,  I  *m  ghul  to  get 
under  the  Fhig  !  " 

lie  made  the  niiliUiry  sahite  gravely,  then  liarcd 
his  hea«l,  his  face  upturned  to  the  solemn  symUd  fur 
which  he  had  sat  ritieetl  )outh,  health,  home,  hofiey 
and  life:  not  mm-h,  to  W  hure,  but  this  (diseure  iii«ui 
g-.ive  what  he  hail.  We  may  rememU*r  it,  now  and 
then,  although  we  are  truly  buMied  alMiut  many  otlier 
things.  Thiitv  years  are  a  gener.iti(»n.  Half  of  tlio 
men  w  lit)  hi>nt  him  loith  are  in  their  graves.  Wo 
who  remain  havr  more  modern  hubjrets  of  thought 
and  «'are  than  theM*  |NHir  wn'eks,  who  have  sifted 
through  the  strain  of  bniken  business  habits,  incura- 
ble diM'asi*.  growing  age,  and  incn'asing  friendleais- 
nehs.  Vou  who  havf  spmng  up  ^inel*  the  rank  atMl 
li!«*  w«T«*  our  liti)H'  autl  4iur  glory,  to  whose  happy 
yount^  I'ars  a  dium  t.ip  h.is  no  niiui*  solemn  meaning 
than  a  M-irnadf.  .oul  to  who.*i«<  laney  a  soldier  prt*- 
SfuUi  the  toim  ot  thi«  .^Irvk  i'atlrt  di.^|N>rting  himstdf 
at  .Magnolia,  or  tht*  um  tul  me^M'Uger  who  carries 
your  in\itatitins  it  is  (»ur  fault  it  we  ha\i*  HutliTed 
you  t«)  t««i^'i  t  that  s;M't«'d  delit  w ho.M*  Uiiids  liear  lu- 
terest  unt«»  the  thud  and  touilh  grneiation  of  thctn 
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that  owe  it,  and  shall  reflect  the  military  quality  of 
loyalty  upon  thousands  of  tliem  that  honor  it  and 
reverence  its  obligations. 

These  were  oar  trust ;  how  fare  the j  at  onr  handa  ? 
Our  saTiors  then ;  are  the j  our  heroea  now  ? 

John  True  went  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  quietly ; 
they  helped  him  on  either  side,  for  the  outbreak 
of  life  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  flag  passed 
quickly,  and  he  moved  and  breathed  with  difficulty. 

Comrades  sainted  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  tlie  "  ordorly,"  about  whom  he  had  asked,  was 
there.  Thoy  took  him  to  tlio  j)lace  jussigned  liim.  Its 
coohioss,  size,  find  comfort  seemed  to  confuse  him. 

"Those  are  your  quarters,"  said  the  orderly. 

"Eh?    Not  — here?" 

"  Yes,  these  are  your  quarters." 

"  I^ut  tliis  must  be  officers'  quarters.  I  was  n't  an 
officer." 

"  No  ;  these  are  f/our  quarters." 

Tlie  pauper  soldier  began  to  tremble,  looked  ap- 
pealingly  about  —  made  as  if  he  would  entreat  to  be 
left  alone  ;  then  :  — 

"  My  God  !  My  God  f  "  he  cried  aloud,  and  sank 
down,  sobbing  mightily  before  them  all. 

He  lingered  for  a  little  while,  not  in  great  pain,  and 
with  so  much  comfort  that  they  had  at  first  hopes  of 
his  regaining  life.  He  knew  better  than  tliis  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  try  to  undeceive  them.  He  lay 
quietly,  sleeping  a  good  deal,  and  smiling  upon  all 
who  sjwke  to  him.     He  often  said  :  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  comfortable,  so  comfortable  I  '* 
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Soinctimos  lie  told  the  lx>ys  that  \iv.  iiiivvr  tkougki 
he  shouUi  have  come  to  the  |KXir-hoiiae ;  uiid  utice  he 
said  attain  that  it  was  a  good  tU'al  to  die  with  the 
thi^  over  your  hea4l. 

One  «hiy  he  railed  the  orderly  and  K;iid :  — 
**  I  for^ut  t4)  t4*n  those  gentlemen  why  my  «hiugh- 
t4*r  eouhl  n*t  sup]M>rt  me.  I  had  a  ilaughter,  hut  uke 
married  at  .sixteen  —  that 's  why.  Sibiiy  marrieil  a 
drunkard.  He  w:ui  a  lK»glierry  felhiw  —  his  father 
drank  U'fore  him.  They  're  out  West  somewhere, 
but  I  have  n*t  heard  from  her  lor  a  hmg  s|ieU.  Sissy 
could  irt  (hi  the  first  thing  forme.  It  would  luive 
U*en  U'tter  for  Sis.sy  if  hhe  had  had  the  scarlet  fever 
when  the  Uiys  did  —  hut  >he  lived  instead." 
At  another  tiiui*  he  said,  with  S4»me  anxiety:  — 
**  I  fiirgul  to  a.^k  that  huly  whether  she  ever  gut  the 
extry  Im»x  al  hairpins  1  owed  her  for  my  supiier.  I 
8t*nt  it  hy  another  ]M*(hller  I  knew.  It  h;ul  u  picture 
«»n  the  cover  —  it  was  a  prrtty  Uix.  I  wish  I  'd 
:u«krd  her.'* 

It  w:is  notir«-alih'  that,  iis  he  tailed,  the  more  till- 
plf;i.s;int  aA|H*('ts(d'  his  apiN'arancc  gave  phut*  Ui  acer- 
t;iin  touching  irtin«'m(*nt,  which  might  have  lieen  iia- 
tivi*  to  the  man.  As  (hsith  atlvanced,  the  miMit  joiii- 
tul  marks  of  diM'a.Ne  rrtieatcd.  Fire  returned  to  hie 
tine  hluf  ryi*.  That  Weak  diopping  «d  the  under  lip 
fell  iiit4i  tiiniri  lines.  The  mu.M-h-s  ot  his  fact*  U^gaii 
to  mi'\e  \iitli  ti  kind  ot  pi«-ciMon,  like  men  un  duly 

Ulith-r  ile.il  nldi-r.'^.  The  Va«-lllation  «d  |k;iU|H*ri!klU 
«le|i.ilt«'il  tiom  the  Mildlei\  tai-e  in  IIiom*  hist«la)tt. 
He  ii|>iik*-  ii'vs  .Old  leN>  ;  when  he  did.  it  \«a.t  UaUally 
til  tu\\  noniethiiig  alMiiil  Maiy,  «ind  Mime  tme  aaketl 
litm  one  da)    it    Maiy    ^.ui  hia   ysiW.       lie   iiwldeil 
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silently.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  eared  to  talk 
al)out  her  to  these  strange  men. 

Ho  thought  of  her — it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
thouglit  of  her  all  the  time.  It  was  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten everything  while  he  was  in  the  i)oor-house. 
Now,  it  was  like  getting  home  again,  after  these 
twenty  years. 

Whether  ad  ream  or  awake — who  should  say  that 
has  not  himself  come  to  that  haze  which  separates 
the  facts  of  this  which  we  call  life  from  the  mys- 
teries of  that  which  we  name  death?  — he  experi- 
enced much  that  ha«l  gone  from  his  memory,  leaving 
a  hlanknoss  like  that  which  rests  in  one's  mind  upon 
the  lives  of  othc»r  men. 

He  remembered  the  row  of  holes  perforate<l  in  the 
brown  straw  hat  that  he  hung  up  in  the  entry  the 
day  he  had  enlisted.  There  was  a  little  tin  horse 
under  foot,  and  he  hit  it,  so  it  trundled  away  with  a 
tinkling  sound.  There  was  a  rag  mat  in  the  entry ; 
it  had  blue  roses,  and  one  of  the  ])etals  was  worn,  and 
])iecod  out  with  binck  alpaca.  As  he  looked  down  at 
it,  fumbling  and  delaying,  dreading  to  tell  her  as  he 
had  never  once  since  dreaded  death  when  under  fire, 
the  child  from  within  piped  out  shrilly :  — 


"  My  omeiraen  Ye-eT-in^,  my 
Renizxenere ; 
Yen  vry  shonldn  ma-a-ifia 
If  twyalsypere  ?  '* 


And  Mary  was  hurt  liecauso  he  went  to  wash  him- 
self without  first  kissing  her.  But  he  was  so  covered 
with  red  paint!  He  had  been  painting  a  red  house 
—  Soth  Grimace's  house. 
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They  IkuI  ilt>u^)imiU  uiui  hash  for  8ii|*|iery  and 
Sissy  was  licit  thrn*.  Sissy  Wiis  at  thi*  |ii(*uic:  she 
had  the  uialu'cUa,  U*st  it  shiaihl  rain,  uiul  w:is  coming 
houu;  with  •l«*iiny  Sewrhy.  Sissy  hMiktnl  liko  her 
gn*at-auut  who  iiianifil  a  liissiiKitoil  fcUow.  Pour 
Sissy  !  Hut  Ti'iiiuiy  crushed  the  ciniiaiiuiii  rose  in 
his  father\H  (MMrkrt,  K*aiiiii{;  so  ehisu  against  him  ut 
8U|)|>or-tahle.  .  .  .  llow  she  hniks  with  thu  roso  in 
her  bt>soni  —  pretty  !  The  Uiliy  pulieil  at  it,  and 
she  put  it  in  her  hair.  That  wsis  more  liccoming. 
Mary  was  always  neat. 

SfH*  I  we  go  out  iut«)  the  gimh'U  after  tea  to  walk. 
He  throws  away  the  pi|K%  an«l  the  rooster  ohjecUi  to 
tAikuM'o;  that  ph*aM's  Tommy,  strangling  him  with 
kisses  fn»m  U'hiud.  Tiuumy  luis  «»n  a  gri'en-checked 
giugham  apnai.  Ia*t  us  eouut  the  eheeks  to  steotly  a 
mau*.^  uiiuil  agaiu.^t  this  thing  he  has  to  do,  that  is 
so  niut'h  worse  than  the  deadliest  Uittle  of  them  all, 
though  he  fought  thi*  war  out,  and  wa»  tiiken  out  of 
Tewk^huiy  |HMii  •  house  U'iore  he  «lird.  There  are 
the  euiraul'liUnhe.s ;  the  eh«*rry*ti(V  is  in  hloMtom, 
and  the  thiw«*rs  I. ill  like  suow.  Tht*i-e  are  the  eal> 
UlgeM,  iu  the  MiUthwe.st  etuuer.  doing  Well.  The  «un 
is  M-ttiug.  WlifH:  Ahall  we  put  Sins)'s  te«*ter-ljoanl  ? 
Shall  ToUNuy  havi*  a  rahhit?  Ves,  Mary,  have  your 
g«'ianiuut.s,  \\\\  girl,  an>  when*  you  like.  She  liaiiga 
n|Niii  \i\Ti  arui  uuw.  l«*aniug  tiiward  him;  puts  up  her 
hautl  (Ml.  lii'W  M*ti  it  it!  There  \u'n*  only  won 
--- um'U  out  (iii-ir.  Ill  all  tli«*M*  yeais,  Mary,  I  have 
ni'ver  /iiii< /<(«/  .iiiim1i«-i  vvuui.iu  -  -  ntit  e%'en  her  hainU. 
Vou  ui*\«-i  iHi  d  In-  ji  .di>U'«  iu  \oui  grave,  my  girl. 
.  .  .  1  *n  t*ll  \i*ii  whiU  we  get  int«»  the  housi*.  Nut 
yet !    nut  just  )et !     iiive  me  a  few  mum«nUi'  time  ! 
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I  can't  tell  you  this  minute !  ...  .  "I 'm  choking !  — 
doctor !  —  sir,  excuse  me.  I  have  made  you  trouble ! 
I  was  thinking  about  another  matter."  .  .  . 

The  baby  cried  and  she  went  in.  I  think  I  '11  put 
it  off.  1  will  not  tell  her  to-night.  I  had  rather  get 
a  little  stronger  before  I  tell  my  wife  I  have  en- 
listed. .  .  .  That  was  just  like  her !  To  spare  me  — 
everything.  She  always  did.  But  I  would  have  told 
her  if  she'd  waited  a  little  longer.  When  I  felt 
better  I  'd  have  told  her.  Oh,  my  girl,  come  here  I 
Come  here ! 

I  have  n't  held  no  other  woman  in  my  <inns,  Mary, 
—  and  it's  fourteen  years  since  she  died.  Come 
here,  and  let  us  talk  it  over,  if  we  can.  ...  I  say, 
lK)ys,  do  you  hear  that  ?  No  ?  Oh,  no.  I  see  —  it 
is  some  nnisic  that  I  heard.  My  little  boy  used  to 
sing.     This  is  the  hymn.     Why,  /  hear  it :  — 

*'  My  home  is  in  HeaTen.'* 

Don't  hear  it,  boys,  none  of  you  ? 

'*  My  homo  is  in  Heaven, 
My  rest  is  not  here." 

I  can  hear  it  very  plain.  We  didn't  get  much 
home  here,  did  we,  lK)y8  ?  Broke  up  somehow  — 
upset,  seems  to  me  — come  to  an  end  before  its  time. 
1  had  a  pleasant  home  before  the  war, 

"  Home  is  in  UeaTen  I  " 

Well,  maybe  —  I  would  n't  undertake  to  say ;  but 
it's  asking  a  good  deal  of  folks  ...  to  wait  .  .  . 
80  long. 
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Heoiiy  !  Aim  I  Firo  !  .  .  .  Fair  Oakii !  —  Mulvcni 
Hill!— Hull  Kuii!  — Aiitietaia!  (iive  it  to  Viu, 
Uiys  !  ((ivt*  it  to  Via  !  IamiU  at  tliu  Flag  and  think  of 
your  folks  at  home !  Shall  wu  givu  our  lives  for 
nothing?  Aim  h)W,  lN»y8!  (lovcrnnK'nt  will  hnik 
alt4*r  3c,  don't  yu  fear!  Old  Miissacliusuttji  wou*t 
allow  us  to  sutler  !  Kach  mortal  man  of  us  lias  gut 
the  promise  of  the  I'nited  SUites  of  America  to  caxv 
for  him  and  his'n  if  he  droi»s  1  I^t  'em  liuve  it| 
boys !  Hurrah  for  the  old  Flag  !  Fair  OhIcm  !  —  Mat- 
vern  Hill  !  —  Hull  h'lm  !  —  AntUUun  ! 

They  Went  swittly  to  his  U'd.side,  and  liehl  liim  to 
the  btroIl^^  salt  air.  They  s|M)ke  atfeetioimtely. 
There  wiui  little  tn  say.  .Some  tine  |)ra)ed  aluud,  but 
it  w;is  douhtful  it  he  heard.  He  stn'trhtni  his  oruis 
out  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  tenderness,  and  to  the 
eomnMic  neait-st  who  supiNiiteil  him  he  s^iid  :  — 

**  I  *ve  got  my  diM'hai;^«',  old  fellow,  and  now  I  *m 
going  home  Ui  .see  my  will*.  1  almost  dares  n*t|  for 
hhe  isn't  Very  stnmg.  IK»  you  think  it  will  be  too 
murh  f(»r  her  —  so  sudden  —  when  she  —  sees  me 
coming  in  ?'' 
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One  chilly  November  day,  toward  five  o'clcKjk  in 
the  afternoon,  a  crowd  of  ])eo|>1(3  iHitirod  from  tlin 
First  Church  of  repiierville.  The  deticonM  wore  all 
out ;  the  Sewiuf^  Society  wail  there  in  force ;  tho 
Dorcas  Relief  w:is  thorouf^hly  reprcflcntcil ;  the  Town 
Missionaries  were  every  one  of  them  present;  the 
Sunday-sch(X)l  tcm^hers  were  on  the  ground  almoffi 
rn  majtnc  ;  the  officers  of  the  Ancient  and  Hi;norah1e 
Experiment  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemfierance 
were,  to  a  m<an  and  a  woman,  on  the  sf K;t ;  scarcely  a 
church  memljer  in  gocxl  and  regular  stanfling  r^mld 
lift  found  who  ha/1  alisented  hini«f/df  from  this  /icea' 
sion.  In  far-t,  sundry  \i(*r%f)%\n  of  douljifiil,  if  irT#^gf}« 
lar,  stindin;?  in  the  p'irst  Church  —  nrA  t/i  menti/m  $^ 
sprinklin'»^  of  the  worhl's  fieofrle,  incloiling  two  rwk 
porteniy  a  horv»-yir:key,  ^me  eflil//f,  s/mie  m%\l%if\n 
Ofit  on  a  atrik'%  a  ilown-t/^wn  \tsif\f^\ffrf^  and  a  ^%  .tk^ 
arrl  —  iff'T*'  in  th*^  meHting-bz/ULVr  t}iai  aft^rmoritl. 

It  va.^  a  vhit/i  m^^in^-hfmsi^  with  grwti  hlinAn^ 
Th^  him'I^  vcf'T^.  tik^n  off  in  tbft  wint#^,  to  Jiav^  th^ 
ptunt.  Thi*  f-fffnomitiki  fiTor^^M  h^n^ imrkr  way,  Knrt 
»  7*^t  :r.rr.Tnp(/^f^  a(  th^  tim^  we  f^^r  to,  tfc*  efimm^ii 
pr^ji^^T.vri  Vi  •'.h*^  irT^7^T^nn  somewhat  tfc^  imp^tt  f4 
%h^  h..<v,r:/*  f^rVin^Msr*  xell  kno'wn  to  tb*  airn^Tf, 
▼hr»  irr#var«»rl  in  pnr*i:«^  Tilth  '^on^  ^&*^  off  aa^  <^lii^ 
%ht^  ".r,. '     In  f;irf,  ni^  yontii|i»aft  %on  «^f  tli«  fM^Mt 
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cU*;uM)ii  hail  ili.H^r«uviI  hiiiiM^If  ami  tlio  family  liy  tlu- 
tinrtly  8iii>;iiit^,  on  a  lii^h  kry,  ouUidt*  tlu*  gravfyani 
wiiiilows,  ill  full  lu'ariiig  of  the  aiulitaire,  this  very 
n*fraiiif  with  the  (:);us8ie  :uhlitiim  alNHit  my  son  tloliii, 
with  whii'h  we  are  all  familiar. 

Theru  wen*  two  air-tight  btoves  in  the  meeting- 
houik.*,  with  hlack  funnels,  as  long  ami  us  narrow  as 
theology,  running  the  length  of  the  huihling.  There 
were  iin*s  in  Uith  these  btoves.  All  the  wiiulowt 
were  elost*(l.  The  ih*ulile  winilown,  however,  a^  if  to 
furnish  the  e;ij[iuisti('al  miml  with,  at  le;ist,  one  |>ruuf 
of  the  lM*nevoli*nee  of  the  Creator,  wen*  n<it  yet  uu. 
Ventilatius,  the  First  Chureh  woulil  have  you  umler* 
htami,  were  not  in  v(»gue  when  the  First  Chunh  was 
huilt.  It  had  yv-t  to  In*  h*arnetl  that  the  a|Mistl4*« 
us«m1  ventil.itors,  or  that  tlu*  eaily  Fathi-rs  were  do- 
|N*mlent  u|M)n  owgrn.  Nt»thing  so  tn'sh  ub  fn*»k 
air  ntHMl  U*  rx)Nrtril  of  lV|»|M*rville  First  CMiureL 
ami  SiN'iety.  We  wm?  eonservative  ami  eautitMis. 
If  carUmie  iu'ul  gas  was  go«Nl  enough  lor  our  KiinUnl 
anrehttirs,  it  woii  g«MNl  emiugh  for  us.  If  tht-y  raiM*tl 
Christians  on  it,  why  enuhl  not  wv'* 

iWsiiles,  the  s«*nior  df;won  had  Ut  wear  a  hkull-4*a|i| 
as  It  w:is;  t\\o  ot  the  pillar.s  wi-ie  IkM,  hut  wouldn't 
4»wn  it;  the  hU|.4'iintfndi*nt'.*«  Mifr  ^;tA  of  wliat  is 
knoMu  in  iVpiMMAilh*  as**arhill\  iliN|Kftsition,**  and 
thf  heavi«-st  |mw  owner  kept  his  oun  dome^tie  tlier- 
moim-trr  at  M.'" 

Thf  fXfiriM'.*«  in  th**  chunh  on  this  NovemU^r  ilay 
(it  >»a.*i  a  Tui'.Mlay  ot  \Uiu-h  1  .s|NMk)  had  liegun  at 
nin«*  (t'l  liM  k  III  tlic  inoiiiiiig.  Tlii'ie  had  U*t*n  an  in- 
teival  of  an  hout  lni  a  cold  eollatioii  in  the  vestry, 
hrtwet*!!  tWidve  aiul  one.     The   **  (lerfuriuance  "  (M 
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the  bar-tender  called  it,  but  was  corrected  by  the 
horse-jockey,  who  preferred  cirais)  had  begun  again 
at  one.  For  seven  mortal  hours  all  Pepi>erville,  in 
its  l)est  clothes,  had  sat  between  those  two  air-tights, 
anxious,  intent,  intense.  It  was  now  five  o'clock, 
and  IVpperville  was  let  loose. 

There  were  the  young  men,  the  very  young  men, 
the  boys,  awkwardly  adorning  the  long  flight  of 
wooden  steps  which  they  gazed  at  sadly,  as  those 
who  were  prevented  by  force  of  public  opinion  from 
whittling.  There  were  the  young  men  comi)aring 
keen,  alert  young  impressions ;  nodding  sharply ; 
laughing,  not  Jilways  pleasantly;  receptive  as  moss 
is  to  a  northeaster ;  growing  as  silently  as  the  young 
oak ;  the  future  fathers  of  the  great  church  or  future 
victims  of  the  great  world,  swarming  in  and  out  of 
Pepjierville  meeting-house  in  business  hours,  as  if 
they  had  a  l*resident  to  elect,  or  a  felon  to  try,  or  a 
race  to  see. 

There  were  the  women,  oh  I  the  women  f  g^ve 
and  gay,  saint  and  sinner,  maid  and  matron,  black 
silk  and  alpaca,  in  groups,  in  twos,  alone,  manned 
and  nianless,  chattering,  silent,  whispering,  tearful, 
giggling,  stern.  O  my  sisters,  to  whom  the  sweet- 
ness and  light  of  the  earth  are  intrusted,  what  mon- 
ster or  what  marvel  came  ye  out  for  to  see,  that  ye 
sit  seven  hours  idle  here  on  ii*oning-<lay  ? 

There  were  the  pillars  —  Heaven  guide  the  pillars  I 
—  the  solid,  tax-] laying,  anxious  brcthren,  with  the 
furrowed  brows,  with  tlie  bent  shoulders,  with  the 
resi)ectal)le  overcoats,  with  the  whole  Denomination 
at  their  backs,  not  to  s.ay  at  their  heels.  They  came 
next;    they   walked    decorously  and    sjtoke    under 
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broatli,  ;ui  at  a  fiiiicnil ;  tlu*y  conversed  contulciitially 
>i'itli  till*  iiii|i<irtaiit  iiwn  wlio  coiitttitutisil  the  rear-* 
guard  of  this  a^iUiUul  anny. 

Thesi*  iiu|M)rt;iiit  iiirii  were  btnui(;eni  chiefly,  tho 
gtio^tji  of  lV|*|>ervillo  and  of  the*  First  (-hurch  ;  Iwt- 
Wv  hMikiii^  than  tlio  dr;i('i>ii8,  U'ttor  divssM*d  than  the 
pilhirs,  iis4m1  U'tttT  ^raiiiinai*  than  the*  mrinU'ni ; 
cl«*ai-Iy  an  ini|M>rtc'd  articli*,  hut  ch'iifal,  wholly. 
Tliis  rear^^uard  i:oni|io8ed  a  fanuliar  and  foarful  budy 
known  in  tn'rlesiastiiral  ooniniunitit*^  iu»  a  **  euunseV' 
a  **  con.snl/'  a  **  raounsl/'  or  evi*n  us  a  coumril. 

This  (*ouni'il,  uhirli  h«ul  nii*t  (on  ironingHhiy,  M 
nii^ht  havi*  Uvn  ('X|M*rtrd  of  the*  m;x)  to  honor  1V|^ 
|K.*rvilU*  by  its  |in*s<<nc(;  and  advice,  at  live  oVluck 
that  aft4*rn«N)n  |iivsi'nt«*d  a  ^ravi*  a|»|M*aranco. 

its  hiuw  \v;is  daik,  its  vyvs  wvtv  hriglit,  its  li|« 
vompivsM'd,  its  V4>iru  srvi*ri'.  Now  and  then  it 
ttIi|>|H'd  u|i  on  the*  Iiti'huig  niini^terial  huhit  of  jok- 
ini:,  anil  Impit  it.M-lf;  hut  for  t hi*  most  [lart  it  re- 
nii*ndN*ii'd  itM'If  vi'ty  wrll,  and  ooni|iortt*d  itM*lf  with 
till*  gliMuu  which  was  «*\idi'ntly  felt  to  hang  ovor  the 
iM*c;isiiin. 

It  discoursed  ]»l.iintivi-ly,  in  h>w  times,  4iji  it  joggled 
fth»\vly  doun  the  ai.^ie  Udiind  the  4lis|iersing  eruwcL 
OccaMonally  it  wiiH-d  a  fiMti\e  rye.  S(»nietiiues  it 
cU'nched  a  sacred  hanil.  Whether  it  w:is  a  iHiuiicil 
Ml  alllit-t It'll  or  a  council  on  the  \var-|utli  wa^  u  ipie*- 
tioii  Mliich  a  iicutr.il  oltM-rver  would  have  nut  lievu 
alile  iniliiediat«*lv  to  decide;  hut  that  it  waK  no  cuiu« 
ntiMi  council,  nut  iindei   no  coiunioii  ein'Uiii»taiicv», 

Mas  lint   to  In*  dtiil.ted. 

•Slnuly  out  ol  the  l''ii.<it  Chunh,  down  UftwtHrn  the 
air-tights,  out  of  the  reil  hot  audimce-ixiuiu,  tliruiagh 
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the  draughty,  wheezy  little  entry,  down  the  wooden 
steps,  out  of  the  carlwnic  acid  gas  into  the  fresh  air, 
wrigpjled  all  Popiwrvillo  as  host  it  might,  —  the  maids, 
the  matrons,  tlio  youths,  the  deacons,  the  pillars,  the 
rumscller,  the  rejwrter,  the  honsc-jockoy,  the  mill- 
girls,  and  the  drunkard ;  and  the  Council  solemnly 
bringing  up  their  rear,  —  as  if  to  guide  a  flock  of 
steers  that  had  been  driven  into  a  narrow  street,  got 
frightened  by  a  dog,  and  were  jumping  fences.  As 
the  crowd  reached  the  air,  the  hum  of  voices  rose  to 
something  intense.  Pepperville  was  in  subdued 
hysterics. 

At  a  wide  distance  from  the  gesticulating,  arguing, 
angry  crowd,  far  behind  the  Council,  far  behind  the 
deacons,  and  out  of  the  way  of  evcrylwdy,  there  stole 
silently  down  the  fast-<larkening  aisle  the  object  of 
this  mad  excitement. 

It  was  a  tall,  young  man ;  a  very  young  man.  His 
hair  was  light  and  long  ;  his  arm  was  long  and  lank ; 
he  stoojKjd ;  his  l)est  coat  was  shiny  on  the  seams. 
He  was  very  pale  and  had  a  scared  look.  He 
walked  weakly  and  tottered  once  or  twice. 

He  was  (or  would  have  been)  the  lieverend  Malachi 
Matthew. 

He  was  the  ])astor  (non-elect)  of  the  First  Church 
in  rej)|>erville.  The  poor  young  man  was  not 
"  sound.''     The  Counc^il  had  refused  to  ordain  him. 

As  he  crawled  feeling  his  way  down  the  aisle,  a 
woman  crept  out  of  one  of  the  pews.  It  was  now 
almost  dark  where  she  sat.  She  was  a  little  woman. 
She  wore  a  black  alpaca  suit  and  straw  bonnet,  and 
a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  too  large  for  hands  plainly 
unused  to  them.     She  was  a  very  gentle,  rather  a 
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I>n*tty  littlt*  woiuuii,  ami  alio  crept  up  U>  him  with  a 
BiltMit  (;«'^tim?  of  rtiiiifort. 

*'  Wfll,  Muiy  V  "  saitl  tlio  jioor  young  luan. 

**  Never  uiiuil,  ilear,"  saiil  Mary. 

Hlie  put  her  arm  thnmgh  hiti  and  cIoimhI  her  two 
hands  together  over  it 

'*  I  hail  to  be  houe^it^  Mary.  I  couhl  n't  help  ik 
Couhl  I  ?  " 

'*  I  did  n*t  understand  it  all/'  subbed  Mary;  ^byi 
I  am  sure  you  were  right.*' 

lioth  were  thinking  wliat  neither  dared  to  aay,  m 
they  walked,  a  little  set  a|Kirt  from  the  otliers,  dovn 
the  broiid  aisle  together,  through  the  giithering  gloom 
of  the  fiist-enipt\  iug  rhurcli.     What  next? 

Three  years  in  the  aeadeniy,  ionr  at  ad  lege,  two 
teaehing  seluMiI,  three  in  the  seminary ;  all  ho  had, 
long  hi  nee  gone  ;  all  he  eonld  Uirniw  wellnigh  takeii; 
every  nerve  of  houl  and  IwHly  straimHl  to  hold  out 
till  the  linsteall;  in  di-lit  and  in  doubt  and  in  dis- 
graee  —     What  next  7 

Married  jn^t  out  of  eullcge.  wh«*n  they  thought  ha 
would  tearh  a  high  brh(M>l  fur  life  ;  drawn  by  the 
morbid  N«'w  Kn^I.md  etinsi'ienei*  into  the  minUtry 
**  fr(»m  a  .srn.M*  uf  rinistian  duty  ;  '*  lighting  his  way, 
with  a  \%ite  and  titrre  Udiies  aUnit  him,  ineh  by  im*h 
through  the  the4»li»L;ifal  mIhmiI  ;  i*onnting  the  months^ 
adju.-«tin^  th«-  days  to  a  dime's  ex|N*nses  more  or  leas, 
till  h«*  should  U*  a  man  again  and  fn*t*  U>  go  to  work 
—  fi»r  this  ;  for  //iM  / 

Tlii'\  hail  livi-il  it  .ill  iiv«*r  in  tlir  s|i:u*t*  of  time  it 
t<Mik  them  til  n.iu  1  liuwii  that  Imud  aisle  fn>m  the 
pulpit  pl.itlt>rni  to  thf  \«hi-e/y  entry — thoao  yean 
in  ihr  little  leneiiienttf,  such  ha  wcrv  rvsenred  for  the 
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washwomen  and  the  poor  students  in  the  seminary 
town ;  where  he  studied  with  cotton  in  his  ears,  to 
dciuleu  the  sound  of  the  baby's  crying;  the  yeai*8 
when  thoy  went  witliout  meats  and  lircs  and  flannels 
and  doctors  and  liooks,  and  when  he  preached  in 
mission  churclies  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  Sunday 
once  in  a  while ;  those  years  when  they  had  planned 
and  contrived  and  given  each  other  slow  drops  of  pre- 
cious courage,  and  hungered  and  shivered  and  sick- 
ened and  never  despaired — "for  Christ's  sake/'  they 
called  it ;  to  "  preach  the  Gospel,"  they  used  to  say 
—  those  years  when  they  had  sat  together  spending 
over  and  jigain  the  first  quarter's  salary  from  "  their 
parish  "  that  was  to  Im3  ;  so  much,  first,  for  the  debt ; 
so  much  for  nn  oncyclopsodia ;  this  for  a  coat  for  him 
to  preach  in ;  that  for  a  winter  cloak  for  her  to  hear 
him  in,  since  it  would  never  do  for  a  minister's  wife 
to  wear  the  blanket  shawl ;  that,  [terliaps,  for  a  baby- 
carriage,  to  save  her  strength.     Oh  1  those  years. 

And  now,  what  next  ? 

They  only  clung  to  each  other ;  there  was  nothing 
to  say.  Once  he  patted  her  hand  in  the  dark,  when 
it  closed  about  his  shaking  arm. 

rcpi)erville,  on  the  church-steps  and  out  in  the 
keen  Novoml)er  air,  surged  to  and  fro. 

Toor  litUo  Mr.  MaL'u^hi  Matthew  had  doubts  as  to 
the  Jinal  mid  eternal  disiKisition  of  the  imiienitenty 
immediately  upon  the  incident  of  death,  lie  had 
l)eou  man  enough  to  say  so.  For  seven  mortal 
houi-s  this  modest  young  fellow,  who  desired  to 
preach  the  go8[)el  of  Christ,  had  been  badgere«l  and 
croRs-<piostionod,  with  his  whole  history  of  self- 
denial  l)ehind  him  and  professional  ruin  before  him. 
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his  wife  watching  hiin  from  thu  fruiit  |iew,  his 
luhioM  and  his  riiHliturs  awaiting  hiiu.  Hi*  had  been 
rak(*(l  fiin;  and  ait  by  all  thu  iliMrtiineii  that  liail  A 
hMlgnirnt  in  all  the  he:ultt  of  all  thu  ('Uiincily  —  Prv- 
duatination,  .Instiliciition,  Furi*knowlu«lgu  AlnHi)ut«| 
Total  iK^iiravity,  thu  Trinity,  Vioariuns  At4)ia'iueiit, 
VurUil  and  I'lrnary  Inspiration,  iu*gi*noration,  SanO' 
tiliuation,  and  lh»thuration,  —  and  hu  had  coui«ouiof 
thum  all  liku  a  M'holar  and  a  I'nritan,  with  a  clear 
head,  good  scnsi*,  and  thu  calm,  dogmatic  asaurauoe 
t4>  which  hu  had  liuun  tiainud.  Soniu  of  thu  qiiuatioiw 
which  wun;  4iskcd  him  wuru  of  interest  as  uculeiiia»- 
tical  curi(»sitius :  '*  Did  thu  iSon  exist  ciHinliiiatu  with 
and  yet  suUirdinatir  to  the  Father  ?  '^  **  Were  the 
thruu  I'crstins  in  thu  Trinity  S4'|«arat4*  as  (|ualiiie«y 
or  as  natnrt*s  V  '*  **  \V;is  thu  first  sin  of  a  child  an 
infinite  faet  re«|tiiring  an  infinite  |mniahment  aiid  in* 
volviiig  an  infinite  aUuiement '/ "  *'  Did  an  im|ieui- 
tent  (KM son  evt-r  pray*/"  *M\>uld  a  man  Imcume 
regencr.ilr  wit  hunt  waiting  for  the  eom|K*lling  action 
c»f  tin*  Holy  Spirit?"  •'  Were  thu  andientv  in  !*«!► 
|)«*rviUu  First  ('hurch  rus|H>nsiblu  for  the  guilt  uf 
Adam  '/  " 

So  far  till*  eandidate  trinniphaiitly  riMuaineil,  liof^ 
ping  alM>nt  in  the  theologiral  su've.  I'p  to  tliat 
|NiUit  they  could  not  strain  him  through.  Hu  w;ui  well 
viTM'd  in  all  tlM*se  im]Mirtiint  |*;iitii-ulani.  Hu  had 
the  t4#ngue  of  tin*  ready.  Si*  far  aM  these  vital  lual- 
ti'tn  wiiit,  hi*  \\.i.*i  fully  i|uallfied  to  preaeh  the  gos- 
|N*1  of  thr  N.i/.iiene.  NulitMiy  put  to  hnu  any  luM 
liurnni'^'  ipu  ^ti<iiis.  NoInnIv  a.sked  huii  for  hia  viewt 
on  thr  girat  ntiNifrn  theoin-s  aUiut  |iau|K*rism  or  in- 
ti*m|N*nuice.      No    one     wanted    to    know    how    h% 
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tliought  a  C]u*isti«in  minister  ought  to  treat  a  begg^, 
or  cure  a  drunkard,  or  save  a  castaway. 

Not  one  of  these  pious  and  learned  gentlemen  had 
inquired  what  ho  wouhl  do  with  a  young  forger; 
how  he  wouhl  manage  a  tempted  girl ;  how  he 
would  handle  ji  dissipated  boy ;  how  he  would  in- 
ctilcate  purity  among  little  children ;  how  he  would 
treat  a  pardoned  i)risoner ;  what  were  his  views  on 
the  relation  of  working-iKJople  to  their  employers ; 
how  he  would  amuse  the  young  people  of  his  parish 
on  winter  evenings ;  how  he  should  treat  spiritual- 
ism, i>olitics,  the  great  charities,  the  refining  arts, 
and  domestic  duties  in  his  pulpit. 

At  lonjijth,  as  the  subject  of  Eschatology  comes 
last  on  the  theological  betting-list,  ])Oor  young  Mr. 
^Falachi  I^fatthew  reached  the  point  where  he  missed 
his  "  Kevorend  "  and  his  parish,  and  where  Pepper- 
villc  began  to  surge.  Did  the  candidate  l>elieve  in 
the  doctrine  of  an  Everlasting  Tunishment?  Did 
he  explicitly  hold  that  the  impenitent  are  damned  at 
death,  without  further  or  second  prol nation,  and  that 
op|W)rtunity  for  salvation  ends  with  this  life  ? 

'i1ie  randidat-e  gazed  at  the  lynx-eyed  Council, 
glanced  at  the  breathless  audience  (his  first  people, 
who  had  chosen  and  loved  him),  looked  once  at  his 
wife,  thought  of  his  Iwibies,  thouglit  of  his  cre^litors 
—  hosititod  for  the  space  of  one  of  those  conflicts 
an  instant  broatl,  but  deep  as  eternity,  in  which 
young  preachers  have  sold  their  souls,  —  then  man- 
fully held  up  his  head,  and,  in  a  modest  but  distinct 
voice,  said  he  did  not  know. 

Then  the  hounds  were  let  loose  upon  him.  This 
was  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  rooming.     From  midday 
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till  twilight  the  keener  lieresy-hu liters,  in  a 
fained  for  its  Orthodoxy,  chased  the  poor  fellov 
hither  and  yon.  lie  would  not  lie.  He  really  did 
not  know.  He  felt  it  to  be  possible  tluit  the  limili 
of  Uie  Almighty's  loving-kindness  might  exceed  the 
wisdom  of  even  the  soundest  theological  educatkm. 
He  exfierienced  doubt  as  to  his  own  Htuess,  at  his 
present  age  and  sUige  of  training,  to  {lass  linal  jiid^ 
ment  ufxjn  a  matter  of  such  fundamental  gravity, 
and  one  u|M)n  which  the  wise  and  devout  were  aft 
present  more  than  usimlly  in  divergence  of  opinimi. 
He  even  admitte<l  that  he  thought  it  possible  that 
death  did  not  finally  damn  every  unready,  sinful  ■oul 
that  ap|M.*are<l  liefore  its  Kt4*rnal  Father  for  judg- 
ment He  had  a  formula  of  his  own,  |ioor  fellow,  hfj 
which  he  luui  ex]>ecUMl  to  give  ecclesiastical  8atia£M>> 
tion  ;  but  they  muihlled  it  all  out  of  him  or  rolled  il 
away  from  under  him,  like  the  mule  on  which  we 
hang  horsi^thieves  in  our  gtMNl  Western  States,  and 
so  left  him  t4)  his  pnifes«sioiial  dtratli.  Ho  met  it 
quietly  —  neither  hcilginl,  nor  e(|uivucated,  nor  re* 
tractetl ;  and  the  ('ouncil  diss4)lve«l,  leaving  hiflu 
branded  as  a  heretie,  without  a  pulpit,  and  tlie  First 
Church  in  an  tiprtiar,  without  a  |Kistor. 

Now,  it  so  eluuiced  that  nothing  worse  tluin  thi% 
short  of  eternal  d;uniUition  itself,  could  well  have 
hapiMMunl  t4)  IVpiierville  First  ("hureh  ami  Soeiely, 
Their  laal  iKUitor,  a  man  lieluved  by  many  and  re* 
spected  by  all,  had  resigned,  accused  of  unsoundness 
by  a  faction  in  the  |»arish.  For  two  years  before  he 
left  them,  IVpiMTville  hatl  UH*n  turn  fn>m  end  le 
end  by  the  Nature  of —  1  think  it  Wiis  Predestine 
tion.     For  two  years  thereafter  the  |iarish  had 
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pastorless,  scai-cbing  the  ecclesiastical  battle-field  for 
a  talented,  eloquent,  healthy,  married,  sound  man, 
anxious  to  ])iTach  the  jjosjiel  on  a  small  salary,  not 
reqtiiring  a  year  in  Kurope  to  start  off  on,  capable  of 
originating  a  revival  the  iirst  winter,  and  filling  the 
house  on  stormy  Sundays.  These  requirements, 
even  to  the  revival,  IkuI  l)een  so  well  met,  during  his 
candidacy,  by  Mr.  Malachi  Afatthew  that  the  people 
had  found  themselves  already  zealously,  even  affec- 
tionately inclined  to  their  chosen  pastor.  Therefore, 
Pepperville  had  received  a  blow.  Therefore,  Pej)- 
perville  surged,  as  I  say. 

"The  laxity  of  the  present  day  presents  many 
subtle  devices,'*  observed  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Council.  He  wore  a  huge  collar  and  white  choker, 
into  which  he  sank,  after  he  had  spoken,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  said  :  "  My  sacred  ofRce  I  Respect 
it,  and  do  not  hit  Jne  :is  hard  as  you  would  a  secular 
man." 

"It  seems  to  me.  Dr.  Crojiker,"  said  one  of  the 
younger  brethren,  crushing  on  his  soft  felt  hat,  and 
feeling  with  rather  a  worldly  air  for  the  ends  of  his 
mustache  —  "it  seemed  to  me  the  man  was  more 
mtiddlcd  than  anything  else.  I  suppose  we  all  have 
our  little  private  reservations.  These  things  have 
to  1x3  taken  for  substance  of  doctrine.  It's  a  bad 
mess,  anyhow." 

"If  he  had  only  paid  more  attention,  Brother 
Smart,  to  my  rpiestion  al)out  the  nature  of  duration," 
chimed  in  earnestly  an  honest,  plain  brother,  from  a 
rural  parisli,  "  it  seemed  to  me  he  could  have  extri- 
cated himself.  There  was  a  nice  psychological 
point  there.  I  tried  to  help  him.  He  would  n't  see 
it.     I  was  sorry  for  him." 
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'*It  i.s  U*tt«T  08  it  is,  Bnither  Hearty/' said  Dr. 
Croaker.  **  It  is  time  thut  wi;  luiulc  a  8taiiil  —  inada 
a  stiiiiil.  Tliu  yuiiiig  iiiuii  ro|ir(\s4'iild  a  fatal  weak- 
ness in  uur  nitKlern  theology.  There  miui  be  eome 
examples  made.  It  nii);]it  us  well  In*  ho  as  anutlier. 
God's  Wonl  is  not  to  l>e  trilled  witli." 

**  It  struck  ine/'  inter|M>s('<l  one  of  the  Society  (a 
brisk  nianufai'turt^r,  who  rented  a  front  |m*w,  but  did 
not  *'  priifess  ">  — **  it  struck  nie  that  w;ui  preeiitfly 
what  Mr.  Matthew  thought.  As  nearly  as  the  pn>> 
fane  mind  eouUl  grasp  what  you  were  up  to,  ha 
claimed  that  the  Hihie  h*ft  so  niueli  rtHUU  for  a  dif- 
ference (d  opinion  on  this  jioiiit  that  it  was  not  Uui- 
nessdike  to  phiy  too  sharp  a  game  with  the  text. 
That 's  what  I  tiMik  him  to  mean.'' 

•*Sir/'  said  Dr.  (.'toaker  soh*ninly,  "I  am  soriy 
for  the  di2iap]M»iutment  of  the  Firnt  (Mnindi;  but 
you  may  tliank  the  l«4ird  that  yow  have  liet^n  warned 
in  tiiiir.  < iir.it  d.iiigrr  woiihl  h.ivc  thri*at4*nt*«l  your 
M)uth  if  .Nurli  laxilv  well*  a  Mow  rd  to  crei*|»  into  tbo 
bhe«'pl(diL  uniler  the  vei  v  Uuiner  ot  the  Shepherd.'* 
He  hheiterrd  hiniM-lf  under  his  choker  and  turned 
liondenm>ly  away. 

**t\ilb  that  argummt,  dt>es  lie '/  Humph!"  said 
tlie  manufai'tun'r  to  the  pros|H'n>us  n*tail  gruoer, 
wh«»  w;uH  walking  s;ully  by  his  side. 

**  Ni'\('r  naw'  a  .Nhepherd  with  a  Umner  laywAl^ 
Hiiid  tht' giiN'ir  ;  "hut  ]NihapH  he  h.iA.  Then) 'n  DO 
telling  what  that  .stink  and  dii  k«'y  are  cajiable  of. 
Now  \ic*\e  gilt  t4»  iM'gin  tliisi  low  all  over  again. 
Four  \e.ii^  iiKiri'  o!  it,  ch  '.*  Tluie  won't  be  any  too 
much  piety  hit  in  this  iMiihh  by  the  time  we  get  A 

man.*' 
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"  It  is  very  strange,"  the  oldest  deacon  was  saying 
to  the  youiipost  minister.  "The  young  man  has 
preached  for  us  nearly  a  year,  off  and  on.  We 
never  discovered  in  him  any  such  unsoundness  of 
views  as  you  Iiave.  If  lie  held  such  reprehensible 
doctrines — as  it  is  plain  he  does,  I  suppose — he 
never  preached  'em  in  thin  pulpit  It's  all  nooz  to 
us.  It 's  a  great  i)ity  ;  for  we  're  in  a  demoralized 
condition,  spiritooally  and  financially.  I  don't  know 
what  in  "  —  the  deacon  recollected  himself  in  time, 
drew  himself  up  sharply,  and  severely  said  — 
"what  in  the  world  is  going  to  become  of  us  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  shriller  voices  of  the  women  be- 
came audible. 

"  I  do  declare,  I  'm  awful  sorry  for  his  wife." 

"  Well,  she  's  married  a  heretic ;  she  'd  better  have 
read  her  liiblo  where  it  says  about  being  yoked  to 
unbelievers." 

"She's  kind  of  pretty.  Two  rows  of  something 
would  have  improved  that  alpaca," 

"  Yes ;  we  'd  have  fixed  her  up  after  they  oame. 
She  might  have  ha<l  one  of  Jordan  &  Marsh's  ready- 
made  suits  at  a  darnation  party." 

This  profane  suggestion  came  from  a  dressy  young 
girl,  whose  eyes  brimmed  with  something  for  which 
IVpporville  gave  scanty  overflow  room. 

"  Well,  she  split  one  of  her  gloves.  I  saw  it  — 
across  the  thumb." 

"  She  did  it  wringing  her  luands  together,  under 
her  overskirt,  out  of  sight,  after  she  saw  it  was  going 
against  him." 

"Is  that  so  ?    How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her.  !My !  how  pale  he  was.  It 's  a 
shame." 
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*'  It  seiMiis  id  me  liS  if  hu  M  played  a  kind  of  ganM 
on  lis,  not  allowing  that  liu  w;ui  »o  uuitoiind  all  ibis 
while." 

**He's  never  prcnehed  one  damnation  sermon 
since  he  came,  eume  to  think  of  it." 

**That  wiui  our  hMjk-out/*  ihter|iosed  the  dressy 
young  laily.  **  If  we  wanted  damnation,  we  ought 
to  have  put  it  in  the  Uirgain.  A  little  wore  hell* 
iii-e,  sir,  or  another  candidate." 

'*  Mary  Kliz;i ! "  said  a  matron  sternly,  *^  if  yoa 
were  pious  yourself,  you  would  not  swear  like  that. 
It's  very  unladylike,  Upsides." 

'*  I  put  it  to  anylM»tly  if  that  is  n't  the  upshot  of 
it  ?  "  said  M.irv  Kli/a.     **  There  's  «f  im.     Ask  liiin.** 

The  youi)};  trilow  who  appro;u-hed,  laying  down 
his  cigar  and  dotting  hi?*  hat,  looked  rather  earnestly 
—  for  a  young  fellow  — at  the  pn*tty  girl. 

'*  Miss  Mary,  can  you  make  out  what  they  want  it 
to  Ik»  trui*  tiir  7     I  can't." 

**Tiicy  lake  on  aUmt  it  as  if  they  did;  that's  A 
fiu't^"  baid  Mary  Kli/a.  **i)uc  ^ouhl  think  —  if  it 
etmlil  In*  madf  out  any  other  way  —  they'd  lie  glad 
of  it.  Itut.**  more  .suttlv,  **  it  *s  t^Mj  niiieli  for  us, 
•lini.  May  U  true,  lor  all  we  know.  Why,  yea.  I 
don*t  know  hut  1  *11  walk  a  little  way.  I  must  get 
home  lo  sup|N*r.  How's  your  |Mmy.  Jiui?  What 
was  it  she  hail  '.'  IMnid  Ht;i:4«*s.  or  wluNiping  cough? 
1  t»>r:.,'rt." 

**  .\itd  h«>  dul  .sit  Ml  a  .rrcealde  on  this  |iarish  t  *' 
contniUfd  till'  iti.iliiin  who  h.id  i-«'l»uki*«l  Mary  Klixa. 
"  lli-t  .«<-iiiii>it  t'li  .ttlih  titih  I  iii'ViM  hi-ard  the  lN*at  of. 
It  %H.i^  a  iMMiitiiul  ili^rnui.'i*.  Mis*  iVuny  and  old 
Mis'  UroviM,  ihf)  «-iird  mii.-«l  through  the  whole  of 
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it.  There's  few  young  men  could  have  had  such 
testimony  to  their  lal)oi*s.  And  Mary  £liza's  young- 
est sister  has  taken  an  interest  ever  since  he 's  been 
here.  For  my  jwrt,  I  liked  him  first-rate  and  I  al- 
ways had  snjtposed  we  were  lkd.  But  it  seems  we 
was  n't" 

"I  liked  him  myself,''  courageously  uprose  an- 
other voire,  the  feeling  plainly  creeping,  like  a  slow 
tide,  in  favor  of  the  rejected  heretic.  "  He  had  such 
a  way  with  him.  lie  's  the  first  minister  we  've  had 
hero  my  Tom  would  l(X)k  .it.  He  said  he  liked  his 
stories,  and  he  said  the  chap  was  honest.  It  was 
disresiKjctfnl  of  Tom  ;  but  ho  did  —  he  called  him  a 
chap  I     You  know  lM)ys  will  l>o  "  — 

"  I  don't  see  that  ho  was  any  such  terrible  sight  of 
a  heretic,  after  all.     Do  you.  Miss  Teazer  ?  " 

"AVhy,  no,"  plaintively  from  Miss  Teazer,  a 
maiden  la<ly,  witli  jx^rploxed  eyes  and  assured  mouth. 
"Why,  no.  He  didn't  say  everybody  would  be 
saved.  Did  he  ?  It  was  only  heathen  and  —  let  me 
see  —  heatlien,  idiots — and  what  was  the  other?" 

"  Women,  jK»rhaps,"  suggested  Mary  Eliza,  linger- 
ing  to  laugh  back  across  her  pretty  shoulder. 

"I  don't  think  it  was  women,"  said  Miss  Teazer, 
witli  an  air  of  great  mentil  acumen.  Somebody  sug- 
gested "  babies."  Mary  Eliza  observed  that  it  was 
all  the  same.  The  chatter  uprose  again  more  vehe- 
mently, if  not  more  coherently. 

"  After  the  t^a-fights  and  coffee-scraix5S  and  candy- 
pulls  tt)id  the  sacred  tableaux,  us  women  have  gone 
through  t^)  i-aisc  his  salary  to  nine  hundred  dollars, 
for  my  part,  1  think  a  lot  of  men  had  n't  ought  to  sit 
and  vote  our  minister  away  from  us.    Now,  I  s'pose 
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wo'%'c  gc)t  it  all  tu  do  over  again.  My  dcictur  'a  for- 
bid luc  c%'er  taking  a  Uddu  again.  Juuny  Kays  itke 
wishes  Uel)L'ei;a  at  tlie  Well  luul  never  Urea  bum. 
She  caught  her  bronchitis  out  of  the  lenioiiadc»  you 
know." 

'M)h,  Mrs.  ]iann4*r,  have  you  heard  about  the 
fight  in  the  Keforni  (!lul»V'* 

•*  Why,  I  heard  they  \l  tit ;  but,  there,  I  've  been 
so  busy  g(*ttiug  re;Mly  for  this  Oonsul,  I  liave  n't 
been  able  Ui  *t4?nd  up  to  the  Ueforni  Club  very  well.'' 

**Nur  1  haven't,  either.  1  heard  «lob  Jacolm  hail 
broken." 

**  So  did  I  ;  but  he  was  out  to-day.     It 's  a  sliauie.'' 

**  So  it  is.  Thrv  nerd  a  hit  of  looking  after.  I 
wish  we  h;ul  uioiv  tinir.  Oh,  Miss  Teazer,  I  lie- 
lieve  .Molly  Mciiilp  is  in  your  el;u>.s.  (hui  you  tell 
me  the  iacts  alMtiit  that  st(»ry,  yon  know,  that  *s  going 
the  rouiiils  aUait  hrr  ?  I  saiil  1  would  n't  Udieve  it 
till  1  knew  it,  ^t>u  know.** 

••  I  have  n*l  .seen  .Midly,  lately,"  .said  Miss  Te;i2er. 
**Slie  w;ts  n*t  al  Sundav-schtHiI,  and  we  have  U*en  m» 
extrrnit'ly  l»u>y.  Vou  kni»w  we  enturtainetl  itro 
elrrgymen  at  our  house.  There  was  a  gtKNl  deal  of 
cake  to  lukt'.  and  1  always  make  the  aam»;igvs  my- 
self f<»r  surh  (H*eiidions.  We  hent  homething  to  tlu* 
ehurrh,  Umk  It  has  U'en  a  very  busy  8i*aiion.  I 
ht»|N'   1   havf  n't   neglreted  Molly.     I  shall  hunt  her 

U|»  tlil^  \Mi'k  *' 

**iluw  liin^  do  you  hU|>|M>se  this  eternal  punish* 
ment  l.t.%t>.  ait\\\a\  '.' ** 

**Tlti'ir*»  Ml.  I»ti>\krr.  I.et 's  ask  him.  Men 
know  tliui;;.-^." 

**  Well,  1   don't  know.     Seems   ti)  me  they  did  n't 
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know  any  too  much  to-clay.  Mr.  Matthew  lost  his 
breath  when  they  asked  him  if  he  would  send  a  Five 
Points  thief  to  Heaven." 

"l3thatj»o?" 

"Yes,  'n'  I  thought  8he  would  faint  when  they 
tripped  him  up  so  on  Gehenna  and  that  Greek  word. 
I^ut  I  guess  she  ain't  the  fainting  kind.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Howker.  It  is  rather  a  heavy  shawl.  Wo  were 
just  going  to  ask  you  how  long  ctenial  punishment 
rcalhj  lasts.     Wo  thought  you  'd  know." 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malachi  Matthew  came  out  of 
the  church,  looking  a1x)ut  them  timidly,  they  found 
themselves  close  upon  a  little  group  whicli  8ceme<l 
almost  as  set  apart  as  they  were,  from  the  members 
of  i'epporville  First  Church  and  the  Iteverond  Coun- 
cil presiding  over  its  Orthodoxy  on  that  unfortunate 
day. 

Tliis  group  was  r^mi>osrd  of  a  few  mill-girls,  the 
nimsfllor,  the  dninkard,  and  the  horse-jockey,  and 
were  all  in  excpllent  spirits.  One  of  the  reportem 
stoo^l  not  far  ofF,  writing  on  the  top  of  his  hat  The 
editor  lingered  iK'hind  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hmart  and 
Mr.  Ilrarty,  and  hwiked  Ixiek  nfKlding,  not  nnkindlyi 
at  the  horotir  minister.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, this  gontlfman  came  hack  and  shook  hands 
with  the  disgnwil  man,  and  said  he  would  lie  gla/1 
of  a  digr^st  of  his  views  for  **  The  Wat/^li-Tower  of 
Zion  ;  '*  bfit  that  \\o  was  late  to  his  train  and  must 
hajit#>n  atvay.  This  nttrtrtr<l  the  nttentiim  of 
l5nithrT  Ilr-rirty  to  tIi/»  forlorn  fiositi'm  of  tlie  two 
porif  vMinif  |irf  iplo.  .ifid  ]%o  tnnir^l  t/>  s|»enk  t#>  ilt^^m. 
Chi**  «*T  t'^o  wom^fi  of  the  |»ansh,  r^nnsjiicfiofisly  Mm. 
l>rox«iy,  who  fonnd  such  comfoft  in  weeping  over 
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t\\v.  Brriiioii  (III  AtHir.tioii,  uLso  iiuule  ;ls  if  thoy  wuulil 
addiv^s  the  U'lovcd  |»iust4ir,  who  luul  Liiiglit  llirin 
such  (It'adly  durtiine  for  a  Yt*ar  without  thoir  know 
iug  it.  Uiit  Miiiio  one  was  Uffuiv  thciii  all.  It  w:li 
u  woUHlrfSbiHl,  si.*ll'-|iu8M'.s.siMl  man,  with  u  hirgt*  gulil 
waUrh-guaril  and  a  Uirge,  cohl  fye.  llu  ti|>{MHl  hid 
hat  tu  the  youn^  ])ri*;M'h('r,  and  intimated  that  he 
had  a  word  to  say  to  him. 

*'Are  you  in  ctimvrn,  my  l>n»tht*r '.' "  asked  BIr. 
Malai^-hi  Matthew,  Hubhin^  a  littht  with  pleasure  at 
this  apiM^al. 

**  Why,  no,**  said  thi*  nmn,  **  it  *s  n4»  couirerii  of 
mine.  That  \s  a  fact.  It*s  ijour  concrrn,  I  know. 
All  1  'm  aiUT  is  ju.^t  t4»  s:iy  1  like  your  ^\\V* 

*' Thank  >ou.  my  friend,"  said  the  minister,  a  lit- 
tle emUiinissrd. 

**  1  ain*t  your  friend.  IK)n't  you  mistake.  I  aiu*t 
]»ious.  1  sell  rum.  I  don*t  drink  myself.  It'nai 
n;usty  hahit.  Keeps  you  {mnu-.  1  ne\er  drink,  lint 
1  hi-11.  1  ^eIl  totloh  tlar«>lis  line.  1  *11  own  it.  It  *i* 
ruini'd  him.  ll«'  went  t«>  hear  you  one  h|Kdl.  (live 
nn-  till'  riihl  Hitiiuldrr  tor  a  mtintli.  I  was  (;lail  of  iU 
fldh  and  nil*  w.i.h  Uiys  t«>^t  tlii-r,  and  1  wouldn't  mimi 
if  you  did  .MilM-r  iltth.  I'lUt  what  1  eonie  to  i»;iy  is,  1 
likir  your  }»lurk.  1  heaid  >oii  luvaeli  that  teni|ier- 
anct*  diM'iiui.M'  of  yoiir.s.  It  ('o>t  nn*  M'Veval  eust«»iu- 
ers  —  lor  a  time;  hut  I  liked  it.  V«»u  att«'nd  to 
\iiiir  hu>iiii>>H.  1  *ti-iid  tt»  itiiiir.  .Vceorilin^;  to  yiMir 
VHw.s,  1  *m  i>iif  I  if  thrill  tliat  '11  ,i;t>  ti»  the  plaee  they 
h.iul  \(»u  ii|i  Ini  KiKiwiii^  iiiitliiii*  alnnit  it.  xu'wx  liav- 
ili^  hail  a  )M-i^iii..il  i'\|i«'i  ifiM  I*  ;  hut  I  iMli't  ht-]|i  that. 
May  1m*  .-^urh  .1  )il.i«'r  Ut\  aii^lil  1  ^ay.  I  hhoilhl  li*t 
Wonder.      1  ain't  |iiou.i,  hut  I  like  ^uur  grit'* 
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"Like  'em  myself,"  said  the  drunkard  solemnly, 
lie  stood  beside  the  rumseller  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. 

"  Oh,  Job ! "  said  Mr.  Malachi  Matthew,  "  do  I 
see  you  intoxicated  again  ?    And  in  church  too  ?  " 

"Come  to  hear  'em  pitch  in  ter  yer,"  said  Job. 
"  Sorry  yer  goin'.  (iiv'  yer  my  'and.  Club 's  busted. 
Reform  if  yer  stay." 

"Come,  come,  Job,"  said  the  rumseller,  a  little 
abashed ;  for  a  crowd  was  gathering.  lie  put  his 
arm  tlirough  Jol/s,  and  they  walked  unsteadily  away. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malaclii  Mattliew  looked  sadly  after 
them  ;  but  Ibotlior  Hearty  came  up,  and  some  of  the 
sisttM-s,  and  the  two  young  |MH)ple  shook  hands  with 
these  few  friends,  and  exchanged  a  few  confused 
words.  They  were  very  tired  and  wished  to  be 
alone.  They  h)oked  about,  still  timidly,  and  walked 
as  if  uncertain  of  their  next  step. 

The  horse-jockey  linger(»d  behind,  with  the  mill- 
girls  ;  more  esjwcially  with  one  mill-girl,  who  wore 
a  red  feather  and  l)ead  trimming.  One  of  the  others 
said :  — 

"Molly  McGilp,  Bob  wants  you." 

"  I  want  to  know ! "  said  Molly.  A  little  stir 
while  they  stood  there  attracted  their  attention.  One 
of  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  a  conscientious  girl, 
was  collecting  the  infant-class  in  the  vestry  for  half 
an  hour's  rehearsal  for  the  Cliristmas  concert.  Tliey 
mot  on  Tuesdays,  just  before  tea,  for  this  commend- 
able pur])osc.  The  conscientious  girl  was  very  tired 
to-night,  with  her  seven  hours'  session  at  the  Coun- 
cil, and  collected  her  flock  with  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  were  shut,  they  began  at  once  to  sing. 
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"  There  's  Job's  wife,  waiting  for  him.  And  the 
young  one.  See !  she 's  got  him  by  the  arm.  How 
she  begs  1  Asking  him  to  go  home.  Cruel  they 
are  —  men  !  l^oor  Betty  !  Job  used  to  be  a  hand- 
some fellow." 

She  broke  into  wild  singing ;  a  snatch  of  a  chorus 
that  the  girls  liked,  and  carried  from  loom  to  loom, 
with  passionate  power,  on  dark  winter  afternoons : — 

'*  Let  ns  live,  let  vm  lire, 

While  we  can. 
Where  is  the  soul 

Of  aman? 
Find  ont  for  yonrself, 

Dy  and  by. 
To-morrow,  to-morrow 

Wo  die." 

One  of  Molly's  companions  took  up  the  refrain, 
and  the  horse-jockey  struck  in  on  the  bass  in  the 
last  line ;  but  the  Sunday-school  class  in  the  vestry 
went  bravely  on,  and  strong  athwart  the  factory 
song  the  children's  voices  grew :  — 

'*  Lord,  thon  ha^t  here  thy  ninety-and-nine ; 
Are  they  not  enongh  for  thee  ? 
But  the  shepherd  made  answer :  '  This  of  mine 
Has  wandered  away  from  me  I  * '' 

The  conflict  of  these  two  discordant  strains  flung  it* 
self  far  in  the  clear  Novemlwr  air ;  and  many  of  the 
good  people  going  home  from  the  meeting-house 
heard  the  sound,  and  lingered,  listening  or  comment- 
ing idly  among  tlionisnlvos;  how  faithful  Lucy  was 
with  her  class ;  how  rude  the  mill-girls  were  grow- 
ing since  the  strike ;  and  what  was  that  point  Dr. 
Croaker  made  about  the  difference  between  restora- 
tion and  annihilation  ?  and,  if  a  man  were  unable  to 
roprnt  until  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
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The  (*i>ii8ciciitious  girl  playeil  the  iustruiuent  known 
us  a  cabinet  orgiui.     The  childrttu  shrilly  sang :  — 

*'  Jeatu  luTos  nu),  that  I  kaow, 
For  iIm  BibU  telU  nM  wP' 

''  Hear  that/'  said  Hoh. 

"  Molly 's  graduated  from  the  Sniulay-schuol^'* 
said  one  of  ilm  girU.     **  She  was  ui  sound.*' 

*'You  ni'cd  n*t  have  *ai<l  it,  Mvg/*  s;ud  Molly,  in 
a  low  voice.  She  looked  down  the  dark  street 
where  the  drunkard,  now  deserted  by  the  ruiusellery 
reeled  away  alone.  At  the  U^ud  of  the  roail  a  sliad- 
owy  figuiv  (»r  figures  waUrhetl  for  him.  It  luokml 
like  the  ghu^t  of  a  woman  iudding  the  hand  of  a 
ghastly  child. 

*•  l\>or  .lul) !  "  said  the  girl.     **  I  *m  sorry  for  Jiib." 

The  little  voices  from  the  vestry  sang  out,  with 
gathering  force :  — 

"  Jukua  lov««  DM,  that  I  knuw.** 

**]Ie  t(Nik  a  shiih*  to  the  ucw  |uirson  for  a  while/* 
B;iid  MtiUy.  **  And  while  they  kept  that  Ueforin 
rhd»  going  hi*  ki'|»t  nsd  htraiL^ht.  Tht-  women  |M*tl«tl 
hini  at  tir.st  ;  but  1  hUii|M»se  they  got  tiled  of  him. 
That(Mub*s  aUiiit  bidkr  up.  Th«*ri*  's  nothing  going 
on  in  rrpiN-rvlMc  but  hcn'NV  th«*sie  days.  St*cms 
th«'y  *r<*  ho  an\i«»u.s  We  nhaU  In*  damne«l  in  the  next 
\ituld  thi-y  h.ivi*  n't  time  to  notice  what  we  do  in 
Ihi.v" 

**  I  ii(»n*t  know  \  tliat  \s  cxai-tly  fair,  Molly,'*  siiiil 
tin*  (|ui«  t<>t  lit  till'  giiK.     *'Sinii'o|  *«-m  mean  well.** 

*' <  Hi.  \< -«.  wi'  all  UK-an  will."  .said  MnIU  \«eaiily. 
**llin  '^  I'miIi.     //,  nii-ans  \%ill       lK»n't  )ou.  Hob*.*'* 

>li«-  tiling  him  a  butrr  liMik  ;  but,  botteniug,  Iter 
line,  dark  cy«*s  wandenul  dtiwn  the  btret*t. 
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"  There  's  Job's  wife,  waiting  for  him.  And  the 
young  one.  See  I  she 's  got  him  by  the  arm.  How 
she  begs  I  Asking  him  to  go  home.  Cruel  they 
are  —  men  !  Poor  I^ctty  !  Job  used  to  be  a  hand- 
some fellow." 

She  broke  into  wild  singing;  a  snatch  of  a  chorus 
that  the  girls  liked,  and  carried  from  loom  to  loom, 
with  passionate  jwwcr,  on  dark  winter  afternoons : — 

'*  Let  tu  live,  let  vm  liVe, 

While  we  cnn. 
Where  is  the  soul 

Of  aman? 
Find  ont  for  yourself, 

I)y  And  by. 
To-morrow,  to-morrow 

Wo  die." 

One  of  ^lolly's  companions  took  up  the  refrain, 
and  the  horse-jockey  struck  in  on  the  bass  in  the 
last  line ;  but  the  Sunday-school  cLoss  in  the  vestry 
went  bravely  on,  .and  strong  athwart  the  factory 
song  the  children's  voices  grew :  — 

"  Lord,  tJion  ha^t  here  thy  ninety -and-nine ; 
Are  tliey  not  enong^h  for  thee  ? 
But  the  shepherd  made  answer :  '  This  of  mine 
Has  wandered  away  from  me  I  * '' 

The  conflict  of  these  two  discordant  strains  flung  it- 
self far  in  the  clear  Novemlwr  air ;  and  many  of  the 
good  people  going  home  from  the  meeting-houso 
heard  the  sound,  and  lingered,  listening  or  comment- 
ing idly  fimong  themselves;  how  faithful  Lucy  was 
with  her  class  ;  how  rude  the  mill-girls  were  grow* 
ing  since  the  strike ;  and  what  .was  that  point  Dr. 
Croaker  made  al>out  the  difference  between  restora- 
tion and  annihilation  ?  and,  if  a  man  were  unable  to 
roprnt  until  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
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**  But  nuiM  of  ili0  rMuuiiiod  ever  kiiew 
IIuw  diuk  WM  tiM  night  ilmi  Uui  I^ortl  pMMd  llumfll. 
Till  b«i  fouiul  tli«i  »lie«p  tliat  was  lust !  '* 

gang  the  little  vuitvs  in  the*  vestry. 

'*(\)iiu%  Molly/'  said  the  h()rse-j<H-key,  aftor  a  nu^ 
intMit^tt  hesitation.     **  Have  an  oyster  supiier  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  ;is  I  will  to-night,  Hob/'  8aifl  tha 
girl.  The  others  hnil  moved  iiwuy.  The  yuung 
man  and  the  young  woman  stood  by  themselves  in 
the  shadow  of  tht*  now  dark  and  des4*rt«'d  ehurck. 
Molly  hKikod  up  onee  at  the  height  of  the  white, 
dumb  builtlihi^.     In  the  darkness  it  8t*enuHl  to  fruwiL 

'*  I  K"  (*>  (h«  tlcuvrt  to  fiiicl  luy  aheop,** 

sang  onee  ni<»ie  the  nneonscious  ehildren. 

'»(\.me,  Molly/' 

She  shtMtk  her  he:ul,  and,  ])utting  imt  one  hand, 
she  even  gently  motioned  him  away. 

The  Sunday -M'ho«d  hymns  .«ito|i|N>d.  The  conscien- 
tious girl  rlo.scd  the  rabinct  organ.  The  ehildren 
fhK'ked  out.  I.uey  h»rki-d  the  vc.^try  door.  Her 
ela.ss  rluu;'  alNiut  her,  a.s  .^Il«•  walked  away.  Their 
steps  grew  fainter.  The  V4»n*eh  of  the  erowd  ri'tum- 
iii^  tiuiu  tile  Couueil  had  now  ipiite  dietl  away. 
TheM*  giKMl  |N*«ipie  were  all  well  in  their  n;s|iiH:tablo 
homes.  pre|>;iiin^  to  eat  their  n*»|K'et;dde  sup|ii*rt| 
ami  re.<«|M*t  t.dilv  have  family  prayers.  Mr.  ami  Mm. 
.Ma  Lie  hi  .Mat  t  111 -w  wen*  sitting  .*ii«te  by  sitK*,  quiUi 
silent.  a)iii;iid  the  eveiiiii:^  train.  The  Well-iln*ssi*il 
ium*telliT   \i\iiil\    dt-MiiU'd   tht*    atteiniMin*.4  eventJl 

uerus.i  hl*»  i'liuiilt'l.  .11  he    lertuiiiuriiiled  **  Hitters**  ti» 

a  UfV  v%1m»  tearetl  to  tind  \»hi.^key  t«»ii  mueh  tor  hint. 
Job  Jacobs  struck  out  rather  hanl  at  the  man  wlio 
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spoke  slightingly  of  the  |>arsoii,  aiul,  K«'ttiuK  kmH^kml 
down  and  more  than  usually  tnunplod  on,  wiui  nt^iU 
homo,  looking  l>a<lly  enough,  to  his  wife.  Hhe  wmi 
listening,  and  came  with  a  light  in  hov  hand,  A 
sickly  child  followed  her.  The  Imhy  wwi  orylhg, 
The  house  was  cold,  and  there  seemed  to  havti  Imaa 
no  8upi>er. 
''  Poor  Job  I ''  she  said,  qa  they  brouglit  hlin  in. 

"It's  blamed  ghastly  liero  by  tlie  graveyard," 
said  Bob,  after  a  long  silence.  "Ain't  you  tirad  of 
it,  Moll  ?  " 

"Go  home  without  mo  —  this  oiuje,  Ihib." 

"Molly,  (!omc  I" 

"  I  wonder  how  high  that  spire  goen  I ''  naid  Molly 
cx>]dty.  She  was  hniking  up,  fuHnitely  up,  liayotMi 
the  fiup,  vanishing  iK>int  that  the  spire  iiuutu  ligsiriNi 
the  sky,  among  the  stars.  Hut  it  tired  her  eyns  U; 
do  this.  She  iAirmttl  away  and  put  iM'r  liiUMl  tliro<i|;ii 
the  young  f^d low's  ami,  Mli«  did  lufi  i<ilk  M4  Umy 
walk^l  down  the  lightr'^ri  stre^d,  ai«/l  IM/  UmmiUtd 
the  fact/jr}'  s^nig  uiiUI  she  y/iua^l  liim^  tuiuHyf 
louder,  clearer,  stn>ng  at  l««t :  — 


HIS  RELICT. 

It  is  fifty-seven  years  siuee  Eliukiiu  Twig  rertuved 
from  the  ('oiigregutioiial  ('ouucil  theu  liohliiig  at 
Hutiiehly  (/uiui.,  his  liceiisu  tu  preueli.  The  tint 
liersou  to  whom  he  sliowed  it  was  Miss  Obctliviico 
liiuuey.  She  iveeived  it  with  awed  and  trembling 
lingers.  She  had  always  hail  faith  in  him  —  the 
kind  of  faith  that  a  thin  woman,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures and  a  Conneetirut  -  VaUey  iNinnet,  gives  to  a 
man  with  loud  voice  and  bruul  shoulders,  who  has 
live<l  in  Nt*w  Vork  city  and  once  preaieheil  near  ]iu«- 
Um.  She  a4ldn'S.s(Ml  a  hotter  to  him  the  next  week, 
when  la;  went  to  K;u>t  Jlaitford,  as  the  Kevereud  K. 
Twig,  for  which  the  reci|»i«Mit  relinked  her  with  bome 
decision,  rciaimling  her  that  the  bucred  ceremony  of 
onlinatitin  must  |in*cede  a  nian*b  claim  to  the  titlu 
which  she  so  ignorantly  handled.  Miss  liiiiney 
blushed  for  shame,  anil  wrote  no  nu»n*,  till  at  least 
two  of  hi.s  letterii  had  lain  unanji>»en*«l  fur  some 
days. 

In  conis<*  of  time,  h(»wever,  Kliakim  Twig  |iassoil 
thnm^h  the  m\^teriou.s  |»nM'ess  whnh  con%'ert«*«l  him 
from  a  |il.iiii  Mister  int4»  a  iCeverenil  ex|MUinder  of 
the  Woiil  ol  (lod  tu  the  less  highlv -«'ndoW(*«l  «>r  |in> 
sumabl)  h'hA  hi^dily-sanctitied  of  his  feUow-wuruis. 
Mi.s.n  OU'dtence  Itiiiney  Wondered  that  he  did  nut 
immediat4-ly  receive  that  urgent  call  to  a  pruipeitHia 
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and  important  parish  which  sho  liocl  boon  led  to  sui>- 
lK)8e  (slie  really  could  not  rcmenibor  exactly  liow), 
na  a  matter  of  cf)urse,  awaited  the  renmrkablo  man 
who  had  licmorod  her  with  what  he  caUcd  bin  "affec- 
tion and  esteem,''  and  with  the  pro|K)sition  that  sbo 
should  eventually  share  tbo  privileges  and  miniHter 
to  the  needs  of  his  imiK>rtant  life.  ()l>cdienco  JUn- 
ney  (though  sho  bail  never  said  so,  which  would  not 
have  struck  her  as  maidenly)  was  really  to  get  \i\Hm 
the  knees  of  her  soul  to  "minister"  tf)  this  loud, 
long  man.  Of  her  own  life,  jis  an  iiitcjger  in  their 
mutual  problem,  the  lievcrefid  Mr.  Twig  harl  thought 
little,  and  she  less.  So  both  were  satisfied.  Obeili- 
enee,  by  the  way,  was  rather  pretty  when  she  wan 
young  and  happy.  Most  of  us,  U)  lie  sure,  can  lie  an 
murh  ns  ibat,  under  tlirwie  two  nmiViiumn,  Hlii*, 
liowever,  had  a  gorKl  complexion  (the  fair  one,  with 
the  delicate  flush,  that  loud  mo.n  fancy)  and  exrjfWimt 
features,  ns  I  said,  liesides  a  fine  liawL 

The  Hcrerend  Mr.  Twig  was  bom  iiji^in  a  Oifin#*H- 
ietit  t/)lKirrrvfann.  and.  having  a  nttft-ht^rUitl  iti/ffigh 
\fmt\ '  xf^ioiuX  fnihfT.  hail  re^reivwl  that  high-n^tior^l 
«^hif^t\f*n  r.  birh.  for  Tf*nMfrttM  fiftfr  fully  rev«*aWl  t/i 
an  irt'fiiriff^r  f^blir,  e^mi'f  Uf  a  fisuifm  at  th^  fmd  of 
tb^  ^-rf*fp\  }f^\r,  Tfie  ymncf  msin  iam^l  fr^/w  tfi^ 
f"i]t",'.fy,ft  *4  bf^  intAlb-*^  t/i  %hsd  fff  ilt^  far^tytal 
t^  JfVT'-r^.  T^'f/fi  ||#»  itnT^iy-^l  TBflth  wliff^rf^fii  %$$\msi^ 

%e*^0\,  V  !•-.•?,  **M'if\nn:iU'\j,^S^'Aff\^\  "»Kc»<t  wan 
rv*-r.'.r7       '^    y.^r^hj  \sKaA  i^/^^rrt^  m  i^rA  4rwl 
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the  8(*riiit>ii  (»ii  AtHi(!ti(»ii,  also  made  \\a  if  tli«*y  uouli) 
ml(li-t\s:i  tlir  U'lovcd  ptustor,  wliu  hatl  t;iu(;)it  th«*Ul 
sucli  droilly  dtM'triue  for  a  year  without  their  know 
iiig  it  Hut  Koiiie  one  wait  tn^fore  them  all.  It  w:i2i 
a  wellnl rested,  self-|)usi>e8:ied  man,  with  u  largtt  gi.hl 
watch-guard  and  a  largi%  eold  eye.  lie  ti|>|NHl  hin 
hut  to  the  young  pnuudu^r,  and  intimatiul  that  he 
hud  a  word  to  nay  tii  him. 

''Are  ytm  in  cr^mecrn,  my  hn»therV"  asked  Mr. 
Maluchi  Matthew,  Hutthing  u  little  with  pleoiiurc  at 
this  apiM^al. 

'*  Why,  no/*  tuiitl  the  nmn,  *'  it  *8  m»  eoncern  of 
mine.  That  \s  a  fact.  lt*H  ijimi-  (*onrcrn,  1  know. 
All  I  'ni  after  is  ju.st  t4>  siiy  1  like  yt>nr  grit.** 

**  Thank  }ou,  my  friend/' said  the  minist(*r,  a  lit- 
tle emliarnuMiMl. 

'*  I  uin't  ytair  friend.  lK>n*t  yon  mistake.  I  ain't 
pious.  I  sell  rum.  I  don*t  drink  myself.  It*sa 
misty  hahit.  Keeps  you  |NM»r.  I  never  drink.  Unt 
I  S4*ll.  1  sell  t4».lt»li  .laeolis  hcie.  I  '11  o\in  it.  It  \ 
ruine«l  him.  He  W(*nt  to  hear  y«»u  one  b|Kdl.  iVxw 
m«*  the  mill  ^houllh•r  for  a  mouth.  I  was  ghul  4*f  it. 
•loll  and  me  v\.i.s  Utys  t(»gt  tli«r,  and  1  wouldn't  mind 
if  you  ditl  hoU'r  flcdi.  Ihit  what  I  eome  to  h;iy  i-i,  1 
like  your  pluck.  1  hraid  you  pivaeh  that  tem|it.*r- 
unet*  diM'tiur.M*  of  your^.  It  eo^t  me  sevt-ral  eust«»m- 
ers  —  for  a  time;  hut  I  liki'd  it.  Vou  atti'ud  to 
your  hu.tiiii'hs.  1  *t«*nil  t4>  mint*.  AeiHinling  to  \our 
vii'ws,  I  *m  on«*  of  thvm  that  'U  go  t<»  the  plaee  the\ 
haul  you  up  t«ii  knowing  n«>thiir  aUmt  it*  n«*\«-i  hav- 
ing hatl  a  |M'i>iiu.il  i*\)KMii-hir  ;  hut  I  can't  hrlpth.it. 
M.iy  U*  au«  li  .1  pl.iiH*  l(ii  anglit  1  sa\.  1  hhtiuld  li't 
Wonder.     1  aui't  pioii.t,  1ml  I  like  yuur  grit*' 
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"  Like  'em  myself,"  said  the  drunkard  solemnly, 
lie  stood  beside  the  rumseller  iii  a  friendly  man- 
ner. 

"  Oh,  Job ! "  said  Mr.  Malachi  Matthew,  « do  I 
see  you  intoxicated  again  ?    And  in  church  too  ?  " 

"Come  to  hear  'em  pitch  in  ter  yer,"  said  Job. 
"  Sorry  yer  goin'.  (iiv'  yer  my  'and.  Club 's  busted. 
Reform  if  yer  stay." 

"Come,  come,  Job,"  said  the  rumseller,  a  little 
abashed ;  for  a  crowd  was  gathering.  He  put  his 
arm  through  Job's,  and  they  walked  unsteadily  away. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ISfalachi  Matthew  looked  sadly  after 
them  ;  but  Hrotlior  lloarty  came  up,  and  some  of  the 
sistcM-s,  and  the  two  young  |MH)pU^  shook  hands  with 
these  few  friends,  and  exchanged  a  few  confused 
words.  Tliey  were  very  tired  «ind  wished  to  be 
alone.  They  h)oked  alxmt,  still  timidly,  and  walked 
as  if  uneertiin  of  their  next  step. 

The  hoi-se-jookey  lingered  behind,  with  the  mill- 
girls  ;  more  especially  with  one  mill-girl,  who  wore 
a  red  feather  and  bccod  trimming.  One  of  the  others 
said :  — 

"Molly  McGilp,  Bob  wants  you." 

"  I  want  to  know ! "  said  Molly.  A  little  stir 
while  they  stood  there  attracted  their  attention.  One 
of  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  a  conscientious  girl, 
was  collecting  the  infant-class  in  the  vestry  for  half 
an  hour's  rehearsal  for  the  Christmas  concert.  Tliey 
met  on  Tuesdays,  just  before  tea,  for  this  commend- 
able ]>urj)ose.  The  conscientious  girl  was  very  tired 
to-night,  with  her  seven  hours'  session  at  the  Coun- 
cil, and  collected  her  flock  with  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  were  shut,  they  began  at  once  to  sing. 
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The  (*(>ii8cieiitioiLs  girl  phiyeil  the  iustruiufiit  known 
as  a  cubiuut  i»rg:iii.     The  childruii  Hhrilly  sang  :  — 

**  J«raiu  luYM  ma,  thak  I  luww, 
Fur  iIm  Bibb  toll*  nMw!'* 

<'  Hear  that/'  saiil  Hob. 

'<  Molly 's  gniduated  from  the  Suiuhiy-schoul," 
said  one  of  tin;  girU.     **  She  wa^  n't  sound.** 

**You  need  n*t  have  said  it,  Meg/*  s;ud  Molly,  in 
a  low  voice.  She  looked  down  the  dark  street 
where  the  druukanl,  now  deserted  by  the  ruiuaellerp 
reeled  away  alonr.  At  the  UmkI  of  the  mail  a  sliail- 
owy  figure  or  tigun^s  watehed  for  him.  It  looked 
like  till?  ghost  of  a  woman  htdding  the  hand  of  a 
ghastly  rhlKl. 

••  l%M)r  .Job  !  **  said  the  girl.     *•  I  *m  siirry  for  Job.** 

The  little  voicL's  from  the  vestry  sang  out,  with 
gathering  force :  — 

"  Jfmus  loTW  in*,  that  I  know." 

**\lv  t(Ntk  a  hliiui'  to  the  new  |Kirst>n  for  a  while," 
fuiid  .M«tll\.  **  .\ud  while  they  kept  that  Ueform 
<Mub  gi'iiig  ht'  kfpt  ii*al  htr.ii^dit.  Tlir  women  |ii'tt«Hl 
htm  at  tii>t;  but  1  hU]»|H>.M*  tlu*y  got  tin'd  of  him. 
That('lub*s  alniut  bruke  up.  Then*  *s  nothing  going 
on  in  rrpiM-rvilb*  but  lirn*\v  tlifse  days.  Seems 
they're  so  an\iuu.'>  wtt  bhall  U*  damn(*«l  in  the  next 
i%oild  tlu'y  have  n*t  tiuu*  t«i  notice  what  we  do  in 
thi.v" 

"1  d«tn*t  kiiovi  's  that's  exaetly  fair,  Molly/' s;ud 
the  «|iili  tr/<t  <»t  tlir  giiU.      **  Smne  ot  *em  mean  well.** 

*'0)i.  \i^,  \vr  all  UK'.ih  Well.'*  .^atd  Mnll>  \ieaiily. 
•*lleit-\  I'm.)!.     //,  nu'Aun  Mell.      Um't  )uu.  Hob:"* 

^he  thing  hiui  a  bitt«*r  hn>k  ;  but,  hidteniug,  her 
fine,  daik  eves  wandered  dtiwn  the  btret*t. 
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"  There  's  Job's  wife,  waiting  for  him.  And  the 
young  one.  See !  she 's  got  him  by  the  arm.  How 
she  begs  I  Asking  liim  to  go  home.  Cruel  they 
are  —  men  I  Poor  l^ctty  I  Job  used  to  be  a  hand- 
some fellow." 

She  broke  into  wild  singing;  a  snatch  of  a  chorus 
that  the  girls  liked,  and  carried  from  loom  to  loom, 
with  passionate  iwwer,  on  dark  winter  afternoons : — 

'*  Let  118  live,  let  ns  lire, 

While  we  can. 
Where  is  the  soiil 

Of  ainan? 
Find  out  for  yonraelf, 

By  and  by. 
To-morrow,  to-morrow 

Wo  die.'' 

One  of  Molly's  companions  took  up  the  refrain, 
and  the  horse-jockey  struck  in  on  the  bass  in  the 
last  line ;  but  the  Sunday-school  class  in  the  vestry 
went  bravely  on,  and  strong  athwart  the  factory 
song  the  children's  voices  grew :  — 

**  Lord,  thon  host  here  thy  ninety-find-nine ; 
Are  they  not  enongh  for  thee  ? 
But  the  shepherd  made  answer :  '  This  of  mine 
Has  wandered  away  from  me  I  "* 

The  conflict  of  these  two  discordant  strains  flung  it* 
self  far  in  the  clear  Noveml)er  air ;  and  many  of  the 
good  ]>coplo  going  home  from  the  meeting-house 
heard  the  sound,  and  lingered,  listening  or  comment- 
ing idly  among  thomsolvos;  how  faithful  Lucy  was 
with  her  class ;  how  rude  the  mill-girls  were  groW' 
ing  since  the  strike ;  and  what  .was  that  point  Dr. 
Croaker  made  al>out  the  difference  between  restora- 
tion and  annihilation  ?  and,  if  a  man  were  unable  to 
ropont  until  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
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'*  But  iMMM  uf  tlie  rMwcMuud  sTor  knew 

How  «l;uk  wiu  thtf  uiglik  timk  Ums  I^unl  |HMifl  tfctOMgK 
Till  liti  fuuwl  th«i  ttliwep  tluit  waa  lust!  " 

Bang  thu  little  voicos  in  tin;  vestry. 

*•  (\)iiie,  Molly,"  huid  the  Imrse-jcHrkey,  after  a  mo- 
liieiit'8  liesitatioii.     '•  Have  an  oyster  sui»|N*r  ?  " 

**  I  don't  kn<»w  as  I  will  to-night,  Hoh/'  tuiid  the 
girl.  The  otln-rs  had  uiovihI  away.  The  yuiing 
man  and  the  young  woman  sUmmI  by  themselves  in 
the  shadow  of  the  now  dark  and  des4*rted  ohiircli. 
Molly  looked  up  (Miee  at  the  height  of  the  wliite, 
dundi  huildini;.     In  the  darkness  itM*emtHl  to  fruwu. 

"  1  i;ii  tu  tli«»  ilvttvrt  to  fiml  luy  sUvvp,'* 

lumg  (»nee  mote  the  uneonscitms  children. 

••(\»me,  Molly." 

She  hluMik  her  he:ul,  and,  putting  out  one  liand, 
she  even  gmtly  motioned  him  away. 

The  Sunday -sehtHd  hymns  htop|M*d.  The  (Hmsi*ien* 
tious  gill  tloM'd  the  eahiurt  oi'g.ui.  The  chihln:ii 
HtN'krd  out.  I.uey  hH'kcd  thi*  vi-.stry  dtMir.  Her 
elu.NS  riling  aUnit  her,  as  ^lle  walke%l  away.  Their 
Kt^'ps  grew  faint «-r.  The  vokva  ol  tin*  en»wd  n*turn- 
ing  tiom  till-  (*«Minril  had  now  ipiite  died  away. 
Thf.se  pkhI  ]H'i)ple  were  all  wrll  in  th«*ir  res|it*ctablo 
home.s.  prr|i;iiin^  to  eat  their  n*.^|H*et;d»le  sup|M*ri, 
and  r«'.>|M*rt.d»lv  have  lamily  pi-.ivrrs.  Mr.  and  Mm. 
Mal.irhi  Matt  hi- w  Wci«*  .Mtllii^  Aidi*  hy  hide,  qiiittf 
.silrnt,  alui^ild  th«'  rvi'iiiu:;  ti.oii.  'VUv  Well-4livsse«| 
ruiiisrlh'r   \ividl\    d«-M'iilN'd   tilt-    allt'i n(Min*s  i*vent:i 

uetonS  hlr«  t'iiiilitt-l.  .1^  lit'    l«-riiiiti4iiiid«Ml  **  Itlttcrs  *'  t«» 

a  Uty  >iht»  l<'aifd  t«i  find  whinkt-y  t4Ni  miit-h  tor  him. 
Job  tliicobd  vtruek  out  rather  lianl  at  the  imui  who 
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spoke  slightingly  of  the  parson,  and,  getting  knocked 
down  and  more  than  usually  trampled  on,  was  sent 
homo,  looking  badly  enough,  to  his  wife.  She  was 
listening,  and  came  with  a  light  in  her  band.  A 
sickly  child  followed  her.  The  baby  was  crying. 
The  house  was  cold,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been 
no  supper. 

"  Poor  Job  ! "  she  said,  as  they  brought  him  in. 

"It's  blamed  ghastly  here  by  th6  graveyard," 
said  Bob,  after  a  long  silence.  "  Ain't  you  tired  of 
it,  Moll  ?  " 

"  Go  home  without  me  —  this  once,  Bob." 

"  Molly,  come  ! " 

"  I  wonder  how  high  that  spire  goes  I "  said  Molly 
coldly.  She  was  looking  up,  infinitely  up,  beyond 
the  fine,  vanishing  i)oint  that  the  spire  made  against 
the  sky,  among  the  stars,  l^ut  it  tired  her  eyes  to 
do  this.  She  turned  away  and  put  her  hand  through 
the  young  fellow's  arm.  She  did  not  talk  as  they 
walked  down  the  lighted  street,  and  Bob  hummed 
the  factory  song  until  she  joined  hinii  faintly, 
louder,  clearer,  strong  at  last :  — 

"  Let  us  live,  let  ns  lire 
While  we  can. 
Where  is  the  tool 
OfanuuiP" 


HIS   RELICT. 

It  is  fifty-seven  years  siiire  Eliakim  Twig  rcH.*ived 
fmiii  tlio  (Aingre^atiuiiul  (louiu'il  then  liuliliug  at 
llattield,  (/unn.,  his  license  to  jireueh.  The  lirst 
|M!rsuu  tu  wht)m  he  showed  it  was  Miss  Obeilieuce 
liinney.  She  ivreived  it  with  aweil  and  trembling 
lingers.  She  hatl  always  hail  faith  in  hiiu — tlio 
kind  of  faith  that  a  thin  woman,  with  delicate  fea- 
tures and  a  Connectii-ut  •  Valley  Uinnet,  gives  tu  a 
man  with  loud  voice  and  bro:ul  shouldersi  who  has 
liveil  in  New  Vtirk  city  ;uid  once  pn^udied  near  lius- 
ton.  Sh<*  a4hlrf!i.scd  a  U'ttcr  to  him  the  next  wi^ek, 
when  he  went  to  Ka^t  ilaitford|  us  the  Kevereud  K. 
Twig,  fur  whii'h  the  recipient  rebuked  her  with  Mimu 
deeisiiou,  remintling  her  that  the  haered  ceremony  uf 
ordination  must  |trccede  a  man*s  claim  to  the  titlo 
which  she  so  ignorant ly  liandled.  Miss  liiiuiejr 
bluftheil  for  shame,  and  wrote  no  more,  till  at  least 
tHo  of  his  letter:»  had  lain  unansweriHl  for  some 
days. 

In  c<iur.M'  of  time,  however,  Kliakim  Twig  |ias80il 
through  tlie  ni\<«terh»us  iinM'c.tH  wlmh  couverti*«l  him 
from  a  |*l.iin  .Mi?«t4'r  into  u  Ke\en*nd  e x|m Minder  tif 
the  \V«iid  ot  (iod  tt>  the  less  highly -4'ndowi*«l  or  |irv- 
ttumabi\  li>.H  hir:hly-!*anctitied  id  his  fellow-wtirms. 
Mins  tlU-dirUie  Kinuey  wonth'Tcd  that  he  did  not 
immediat4-ly  n-ccivc  that  urgent  call  to  a  prusperuiia 
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and  important  parish  which  she  had  been  led  to  sup- 
l)08e  (she  really  couhl  not  remember  exactly  how), 
as  a  matter  of  course,  awaited  the  remarkable  man 
who  had  honored  her  with  what  he  called  his  "affec- 
tion and  esteem,"  and  with  the  proix)sition  that  she 
should  eventually  share  the  privileges  and  minister 
to  the  needs  of  his  important  life.  Obedience  I3in- 
ney  (though  she  had  never  said  so,  which  would  not 
have  struck  her  as  maidenly)  was  ready  to  get  upon 
the  knees  of  her  soul  to  "  minister "  to  this  loud, 
long  man.  Of  hor  own  life,  as  an  integer  in  their 
mutual  problem,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Twig  had  thought 
little,  and  she  less.  So  both  were  satisfied.  Obedi- 
ence, by  the  way,  was  rather  pretty  when  she  was 
young  and  happy.  Most  of  us,  to  l)e  sure,  can  be  as 
much  as  that,  under  those  two  conditions.  She, 
however,  had  a  good  complexion  (the  fair  one,  with 
the  delicate  flush,  that  loud  men  fancy)  and  excellent 
features,  as  T  said,  besides  a  fine  hand. 

The  l^ovcrcnd  Mr.  Twig  was  bom  ui)on  a  Connect- 
icut tobarco-fann,  and,  having  a  soft-hearted  though 
loud-voiced  father,  had  received  that  high -school 
education  which,  for  re.isons  never  fully  revealed  to 
jin  inrpiiring  public,  comes  to  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  Rccond  year.  The  y(nnig  man  turned  from  the 
cnltivntion  of  his  intellect  to  that  of  the  parental 
t^)l)n(?co,  which  ho  pursued  with  indifferent  (anima- 
tion for  an  uncertain  numl>er  of  years.  While  at 
school,  he  had,  unfortunately,  developed  what  was 
understood  in  Hatfield  to  l)e  elocutionary  talent/ and 
had  been  the  star  of  the  anniversary  exercises  upon 
several  occasions,  still  well  preserved  in  the  Hatfield 
memory.     A  iwpular  ballad  (delivered  a  good  deal 
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oil  one  f(M>t)  U*giiiiiiiig  **  Arroiiii  th<H%  knave  !  **  was 
his  ni:i.st4*ri)ii'«'t%  unlrzid  we  exiH*|)t  Ityron  in  the  '*i*oli- 
tieiun/*  in  which,  esiKM-ially  ujMin  th**  line  euibuilyiug 
the  '*  Owl's  /(>-ong  cry,'*  lie  w;ui  said  to  excel  hiu* 
self. 

JIauntcil  (hiring  the  oliscnre  toUicci)  |>erioil  by  the 
retrolh'ctiun  oi  thi^se  intoUcctiial  tritinqihs,  as  well  aw 
by  tlie  stinging  cons<!ion!>ness  ol  unnsnal  and  nneui* 
ployed  hing-|Mjwer,  young  Mr.  Twig  was  not  without 
those  H'stU'ss  surgings  of  tlie  spirit  towanl  higher 
things  which,  when  wc  Hnd  tht  in  in  sii|K*ri4)r  iiatiin** 
we  lesiM'ct  and  htiinnlate,  while  in  the  eoiamoiier 
ty|>es,  where  they  are  iidinitely  moic  |iathctie  ami 
in  vahtly  more  need  of  our  delicate  handling,  we 
gain  from  tli(*m  ehielly  fiMMl  tor  (»ur  sense  of  the 
ludicnms,  whit  h  is  apt  Ut  Im*  the  mo.*>t  eru«d  of  our 
fa^'ulties ;  like  other  i-ruel  fatU  in  the  economy  uf 
the  nnivei'he,  |M*rhaps  iine  oi  the  ino^t  net'csftury. 

Iiitluen4'ed  |M>ssilily  by  these  nnfultilletl  ;ispir;i- 
tioiis  and  by  the  depiesAioii  which  a.*tpiratii*n  may 
pHMluce  even  in  |H*«)ple  with  big  voiees,  Kliakiiu 
Twig,  alter  two  or  three  )earh  of  toUu-cii,  in  one  of 
the  annual  uiutt'r  revivals  whii-li  ehroiiieally  visititl 
till*  ll.ittteld  ehuirh,  U'caine  converted.  I'nfortU- 
natrly,  he  di'Velo)H'd  in  the  dail)  tneftiiigH,  which 
Mere  till*  eltii-t  liioial  and  .'«im  i.d  exeitt'iiieiit  of  Hat- 
field  tor  sevrral  wteks,  what  wxn  kii(»wn  aa  a  **  gift 
in  pra)er."  lli.t  \oice  uxt  fatal  to  him,  if  ni»t  U>  the 
gii!«Iifl  ministry,  whteh  he  immeiliately  dtn^ided  to 
enttr.  lie  \v«-iit  to  New  Voik  i  \i  heiv  he  chalU'ctl  to 
have  .1  t<iiliiMiiiig  relative,  who  lnKudiil  him  at  ei«st), 
and  elit«'ied  <»r  altt'liipted  t**  eiitt'l  the  TluHdogii:al 
Seminary  in  that  citv.     llm  Ntay  wa»  .*>hoit  and  vat 
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iinderatood  in  Hatfield  to  be  dotrimcntal  to  his 
health.  lie  abandoned  New  York  theology  a«  he 
hnd  abandoned  Hatfield  tobjiceo,  and,  after  an  inter- 
val vajj;uely  Rn])])f)sed  to  Iw  spent  in  private  Rtndy, 
drifted  into  a  rnral  seminary  in  Maine,  which  j)ro- 
vidcd  what  was  known  as  an  "extra  conrse"  for 
students  of  superabundant  zeal  and  defieient  cdncar 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  these  things  lightly ; 
easier  than  to  remember  what  hard  and  heavy  facts 
they  represent. 

At  the  end  of  two  years^  the  young  man  was 
"grailuated"  in  the  profound  and  sjiered  seicnex) 
with  whieh  his  profession  deals,  and  turned  over  to 
the  Hatfiehl  Oouncil,  as  we  said,  for  his  lir^nse  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  Eternal  (lod  to  blind  and 
busy  men.  It  might  have  lK»en  worse.  The  embryo 
j)reaeher  was  not  a  hyi)oerit4» ;  he  was  only  an  honesti 
healthy,  vain  young  man,  with  a.  taste  for  declama- 
tion. AVe  all  know  surh  eases,  and  we  know  now 
and  then  one  where  there  has  existed  a  jiersonal 
surrender  to  the  serviee  of  the  modest  and  self-s«l)- 
duing  (talilean  wlM»m  tlipse  youth  dam  to  reprew»nt, 
which  has  mnd(*  of  a  half-tiught  but  wholly  c^mse- 
cratf  d  nnn  a  ('iiristian  priest  of  whom  the  world 
and  tlip  glory  of  it  ar«»  n«»t  worthy. 

(hie  |>ers^>n  at  loast  U'lievi'd  Kliakim  Twig  tr)  Iki 
such  a  man.  and  that  was  OUfdienre  Itinney  th#!  day 
he  marri^'d  hor,  in  Ikt  Hte|>-motlH'r*s  jrjirlor,  in  ilii! 
prespiu-c  of  a  largf  numl¥»r  of  Hatfield  church  mcm- 
liers  ill  trrjfwl  and  regtilar  standing,  and  of  family 
friend*.  irir'|ti#ling  the  Sow  Vork  r#*lativp,  who  kept 
his  liaii'W  in  Iiih  j»rK'k<tM,  his  even  on  the  bride,  and 
his  thought*  t/»  h\wM'\f.     OUfdicnr'4»  wore  a  whiti» 
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iiitisliii  gown,  shirriHl  ut  the  waibt,  with  full  aleevea 
uiul  u  whitt!  Hutiii  riblM>ii.  Shu  hMiketl  cxinHuliiigly 
prvtty,  ill  spito  (tf  thu  artiticiul  orange  bUisaom  in 
lier  hair.  ll«'i'  young  face  ha«l  thu  rapturous  aud 
f;ital  ffuiininu  tru.*}t.  Mr.  Twig  lo«>kutl  :iii  if  liu  wuni 
ttliout  t«>  otTtT  prayur. 

It  w;ui  in  I>f«vniU»r,  anil  there  was  a  great  tiru  in 
thu  air-tight  bttivt*  tliii  ing  the  entire  eereiuony.  Mrt. 
liinney  uaid  alter  ward  bhtt  hi>iN*il  noUnly  totik  eold. 

They  niarrird  u|H»n  faitli,  an  ineonie  eouuiionly 
ttU)»iM>2iv(l  bixty  years  agi>  t4>  Im  Uith  8uit:ihle  and 
suttieient  fur  niemU^rs  tif  Mr.  Twig*8  profesbion,  aud 
they  pnM-iMth'il  Ui  live  u}M»n  their  inei»ine.  The  ICer- 
erentl  Kliakini  'i'wig  ditl  nut  ;ui  yet  n'reivuthut  press- 
ing call  t4>  that  iui|Miit.iiit  rliurrh  fur  whieh  hlA 
wite,  in  rtunnion  with  himself,  still  luthctirally  stu|>- 
|m»mmI  him  Ut  Im?  (le.Ntini'il.  lie  pi-ta<-he«l  at  iMhl  times 
and  in  odd  placeh.  Now  and  then  he  '*  supplied  *'  fur 
a  few  niontli.^.  More  often  than  now  and  then  lio 
'*eandid.tt4*d  **  in  eniptx  and  eiilie.d  pulpit.*«.  Mrn. 
Twig  aeipiired  a  .^ad  l.inidiaiit\  wilh  theM*  profes- 
sional term.s,  and  «'(»uld  no  lunger  lie  aeeused  of  any 
tei-hnieal  ignmanee.  She  eorret  t«-d  her  mother  for 
Ka\ing  that  .Mr.  T^\ig  had  **  eaAtigal<*d  '*  s»e\eral  (*uu- 

net  tlcilt  1  hntehes. 

The  \uiiug  euuple  Were  under>t«KHl  io  lie  t4*m- 
|Mti;inl\  iHMiiliiig  at  the  Itiide'.i  ni4>thei*A,  a  phraso 
will!  h  I  titit,iiu«  d  nu  i«'tle«tiuii  ii|N»ii  the  present  and 
mui  h  pioiiiiM*  li>r  till*  liituie,  and  wa»  aih'pted  with 
a  re.idiueHS    tledlt.d'le    tu    ll.itneld    MHietV.       For  tllU 

luiel  and  Itlevsed  iht«i\.il  that  l.it«' alhtMs  to  many 
nut  ju\uii!«  Ine:^,  oJH-dit-nee  h.id  h.ippnie.w  Her 
gi-nth*.  nn:;^.M-itant    natnie  wan   nift   eiitieal   of  (*«»hi* 
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fort.  She  paflsed  through  her  first  ilhisions  brightly, 
and  inc»t  her  first  (Hscnehantineuts  in  silence.  When 
her  husband  lost  his  temper  because  his  boots  were 
muddy,  slie  said  :  "  1  Ml  blacOc  them,  dear."  (Vo 
vtnrfin's  nil  —  history  does  not  eomjiel  me  to  state 
whether  he  let  her  do  it.)  Perhaps  the  most  aston- 
ishing discovery  of  her  married  life  was  that  Mr. 
Twig  found  it  so  hard  to  l)ear  a  toothache.  His 
ability  to  tike  all  the  cream  without  asking  her  if 
she  had  any  did  not  shock  her;  she  considered 
cream  one  of  his  marital  rights.  The  first  time  lie 
was  cross  Uy  her,  she  cried  a  little ;  but  she  shut  her- 
self into  her  own  room  to  do  it,  and  carefully  removed 
all  traces  of  the  tears  before  she  went  to  supper. 
The  second  time  she  did  not  even  crj'.  Mr.  Twig 
had  just  returned  from  candidating  (she  h.od  begun 
to  experience  nervous  chills  at  the  sound  of  the 
word,  esiK^cicilly  when  it  was  distinctly  pronounced 
and  the  second  syllable  not  slurred  over;  there 
secmofl  to  be  deforces  of  moral  emphn^is  in  the  use 
of  it).  Mr.  Twip  had  Iwcn  candidating  in  ICsist  Hart- 
ford, and  she  said :  "  Poor  fellow  I " 

East  Hartford  did  not  want  him.  That  important 
place  "  near  Poston  "  did  not  invite  him.  There  was 
a  vacant  pulpit  in  Massachusetts  which  had  been  for 
five  years  unable  to  agree  upon  a  pastor,  and  which,  it 
was  estimated,  had  pronounced  against  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  j)resumptuous  young  men.  It  was  a 
parish  of  alnrnt  sixty  families,  and  offered  a  salary  of 
six  hundred  dollars  to  the  fortunate  applic^int  The- 
ological seminaries  and  clerical  exchanges  had  grown 
shy  of  that  pulj)it,  and  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Twig 
would  have  re(;eived  a  call.     He  did,  indeed,  make 
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the  iiii|iri'.ssioii  of  U*in((  a  man  (*f  talent,  and  tlie 
vote  in  hJH  fuviir  was  cHinsiilcrabUs  it  lM*ing  urgvtl 
\\y  an  inlluiMitial  deacon  that  **  we  nii^^lit  ^(»  fur- 
th«*r  and  far*  wii.s  ; ''  and  sn^^csUul  that  for  u  \g}i\ 
at  Trailing  iun(*ral  hymns,  moi'c  cs|MHrially  **  Why  do 
wu  mimrn'."*  ami  **  Sistd*  thon  wabt/' it  w<aihl  nut 
bo  easy  to  tiutl  hi:i  tiniM*ri(»i'.  Thr  w<imfn  of  the 
)>ari.sh  weru  hirp'ly,  though  not  nnanimonbly,  in  Lis 
interest ;  hut,  ;is  tliey  had  no  votcts,  tronstitutiNl 
thrue  fourtliH  of  tlie  (^hnn^h  niemlN*iri,  and  hatl  laid 
off  the  2>(H'icty*s  deht  by  hdHnions  thin^hnntd  aiid 
]R*rMistent  ]iin«'ushi<»n.s.  their  o|iini«aiM  weru  not  con- 
bnlted.  Mr.  Twi^  w.im  invited  tt»  hupiily  f«ir  six  Sun- 
days, anil  i'\en  th«'  p-ntle  Olietlii'nee  Wondered  at 
tht*  rrsult  and  \\«'iit  tin*  tlaiin^  length  in  hke|itiritfin 
of  admitting;  to  Iht.m'U  tliat  the  ways  of  I'rovideni-t 
were  my>t4*riou>.  Mut  to  her  hu.sUuid  she  only  said: 
**  Nevt'r  mind,  dear.  Tht^y  are  a  |M^i|ile  who  iHiuhl 
not  a|>))ri'«-i.itc  \ou  !  *'  and  timidly  .stiokr<l  his  eiKinw 
blai  k  hair  \\  ith  h«  r  lint-  hand.  Wlu-n  his  ^hioniy 
featuit -^  irlaxi*<l,  and  In*  tiMik  ht-r  iai'c  u|ion  thos«*  big 
shtMildt'iM.  and  saitl  .sht*  wa.s  a  ^ixhI  wife,  sin*  iHiuld 
ntit  lia\i'  lM*en  noirli  ha|i|»n*r  it  lit*  ha<l  eantliilatetl 
Mii-iT^^tuliy  in  till*  <iuld«'ii  (*it\,  and  she  h;ul  sat  in 
tlir  tiiiiit  )N'\\  ot  thf  Cliuiih  'rinini|»hant,  watehin^c 
thr  riiiai'tiiit-tl  t«kr«'A  nt  th«*  influential  areh;ui|;i*U 
i^lii)  \^<  If  t«i  |iii>n<>un('i*  U|N»h  thr  ei*lv.stial  eall. 

Ihi*  Kivtii-iid  Ml.  Twi^  hail  that  iiiiniti'ltip'nt 
]iriii«'  and  tili>tiii.t«  \  \^hi«'h  ulti-ii  eliaiai*t«>ii/e  iNiiple 
hIio  hav«'  imiliiii:^  t«>  livr  mi,  and  h«*  li'liiJiCil  tlie 
M.Lt.nai  Ititii  llr^  Mtpl'U.  rii-a<  liini{  ^la.^  s«'aii*e,  just 
thru,  aini  it  unit  i.ttti«*i  hald  with  tlii-in,  es|Mi'ially 
iLii    thr    \  tiling  I  !«'i^vman':%   >t«*|i  ninther-iudaw   lia|»' 
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pened  to  die  about  that  time  and  threw  them  out  of 
a  l)oarding- place.  Old  Mr.  Twig  offered  them  a 
lioine  for  an  uncertain  time,  to  l)e  sure  ;  but  lie  htul 
a  shrewd  Yankt^o  mortification  in  his  son,  which  ho 
found  it  difficult  to  conceal,  and  lie  offended  Elia- 
kim  by  suggesting  that  he  turn  to  at  the  tobacco 
again. 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  is  about  'Likim,"  the  old  man 
said  to  Obedience.  "  I  'vo  taken  some  pains  to  find 
out  why  he  ain't  successful  in  his  trade.  I  spent  a 
sight  on  his  learnin',  and  Mis'  Binney,  she's  boarded 
him  now  two  year.  lie 's  got  learnin'  and  he  's  got 
lungs.  AVhatmorc  dooz  a  man  want  to  run  a  pulpit? 
I  incpiired  of  a  man  that  knew  another  man  that 
conn?  from  Kust  Hartford,  and  he  said  the  East  irarf>- 
ford  folks  had  n't  no  sort  of  objections  to  'Likim. 
Tie  was  pious,  and  he  read  the  imjKjrtory  psalms  as 
never  wjus  by  no  minister  in  that  pulpit;  but  he  said 
their  old  deacon  said  all  the  young  man  wanted  was 
a  fo.w  idecs.  I  told  'Likim  that,  for  I  thought,  if 
that  was  all,  he  M  ought  to  know  it  and  lay  in  a  sujv 
ply  ekal  t^o  the  demand.  It 's  common  business 
sense.  Just  lay  in  a  supply  ekal  to  the  demand.  I 
allers  did  with  my  tobacco." 

l^it  old  Mr.  Twig,  in  the  evening  of  a  life  severely 
conseerat^^d  to  that  elevating  vegetable,  had  secretly 
slipped  into  one  of  those  fatal  lapses  to  which  long- 
sustained  virtue  is  pitiably  liable,  and,  unknown  to 
his  family  or  his  deacons,  lia^l  speculated  in  the  then 
l)0])ular  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Dare  and  Doubtful 
and  Widow's  Mite  Railways.  Hence,  when  he  like- 
wise was  soon  afterward  removed,  on  a  calm  autumn 
morning,  from  the  garnering  of  tobacco  to  that  of 
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amaranth  aiul  asphudely  whatever  may  liavc  btvii 
baid  by  the  angels  in  Heaven,  it  Wdn  fon*eil  U|ti»ii  tlio 
exeeutiirs  i»n  earth  to  anmtunee  that  the  l>arv  aiul 
]K>ubtfnl  ami  the  Wi(luw*8  Mitti  h;ul  swallow e«l  ami 
digi*8teil  the  esUite,  ami  that  there  reuiainetl  to  the 
unly  tu>u  ami  heir  thrtH!  Inuiilivd  ami  twelve  tloUam* 
ami  a  set  of  **  Harn(*.s*s  Notes." 

**  Never  miml,  dear/*  said  Oliedienee.  ^*  He  wua  a 
kind  father,  and  he  etlucuted  yon  ft»r  the  (*hristiiui 
uiiaistry." 

Now  th(*  current  swerved  a  little,  soon  after  thi*, 
as  it  will  with  the  most  unlueky  of  us,  and  the  iCov- 
ert*nd  Mr.  Twig,  after  nearly  three  years  of  that  kind 
of  |»rol»;iti«*n  \\hi4'h  (|Uenehes  tlic  light  out  of  wunien'ii 
eyes  and  wiings  tin*  giMul  tem|M'r  (»ut4tf  men*shearti^ 
leet'ivcd  a  eall  to  U'eume  the  |»a.st«>r  of  a  |arisli  uf 
uneertain  gei>gra|»hi(*al  liM'ation  ami  limitetl  htsturi- 
eal  imiMirtanci*  in  the  State  uf  Maine. 

Hi*  ua.N  indinetl,  at  tii.*)t,  to  lefiiM*  the  invititioii, 
on  tiie  giiiund  t.l  th«*  inMilHci*  nt  iniiNiitantv  of  the 
|Hi.sititin  ;  he  had  «<1  hit*'  Imm^u  in  eoin '.n|N)ndenee  with 
a  seminal y  (-la.^^mate,  wlui  hati  thclined  live  e«dls,  in 
the  Udi«-f  that  thr  l^ird  int«*nth*d  him  for  a  larger 
ty|H>  iti  UM'tuiiH'Ni ;  l»ut  the  )dain  giMNl  sensi)  of  Mrs. 
Twig,  fur  «ini'e  in  Iht  gmth*  lif«',  n|»ros4*  and  elaiuu*d 
a  hiMinig.  Site  earrird  her  |Miint  and  M-ttliNl  her 
mini.stcr.  TIm'V  had  fuur  hundretl  dt'llar.**  and  a  |iar- 
M'U.igi' ;  .iu«l  all !  thi*\  had,  at  LiaI,  a  |arisli,  a  |iusi- 
tiuii,  and  a  juslitii-atiHU  l«»i  rxistt-nei*.  OlMtlienetf 
\\tiit  thi'  li-iii;ti(  111  r\ti.i\ai:.im-r  ot  nrw  gray  Uiunet- 
^ttlltg<«  i.x.itiii.  wmU  .i  i>iiik  >i<iig»  at  the  installatiiiu, 
and  at  thr  tii-t  >iiitda\  mtiining  M*r%n'e  in  their  uwii 
i'hurt-h,  hid  U-neath  her  Uuver  |N>ke  thuM  team  of 
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tenderness  and  tremulous  hope  which  a  sweet- 
hearted  woman  can  wring  out  of  the  most  barren 
coiitiiif^oncies  of  life.  She  held  up  her  head  with  a 
beautiful  motion  wlien  she  waited  for  her  husband  to 
lead  her  down  the  aisle,  to  introduce  her  to  the  pres- 
ident  of  the  sewing-society.  To  the  end  of  her  days 
she  spoke  with  a  pathetic  pride  of  "our  people." 
Mr.  Twig  remained  in  that  parish  (East  Economy 
was  the  name  of  it)  for  three  years  and  a  Iialf. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  brief  records  to 
follow  the  llevcrend  Mr.  Twig  through  the  details  of 
his  professioiuil  career ;  but  his  wife,  we  must  re- 
memlx*r,  had  to.  Life  to  her  was  one  dread  attend- 
ance u|)on  the  moods,  and  de|)endence  upon  the 
mercy,  of  church  committees.  Between  the  a|)athy 
of  parishes  and  the  undoubted  superiority  of  Mr. 
Twig's  gifts,  her  unspecnlative  soul  vibrated  with 
piteous  hel]>1o^sness.  AVhen  he  wan  in  search  of  a 
pul]»it,  she  tnisted  the  Lord,  and  fiercely  adored  her 
husl)and.  AVhen  he  had  one,  she  felt  that  the  world 
was  more  appreciative  than  she  hail  given  it  cre<lit 
for ;  but  kept  one  eye  on  the  senior  deacon,  to  seo 
how  the  long  prayer  struck  him.  AVhen  Mr.  Twig 
became  a  traveling  a^ent  for  a  denominational  so- 
ciety, she  i»erreived  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
hail  found  the  right  field  for  liis  tilentn,  and  in  lier 
secret  soul  gave  thanks  that  the  day  of  /leacons  was 
over.  AA'hen  the  society  no  longer  required  his  ser- 
vices, she  mailo  him  an  omelette  for  suf>f»er,  and  did 
all  hrr  crying  afti-r  he  wjis  asleep.  When  he  taught 
elassos  in  elocution,  slii»  I'Xjierience*!  a  rising  tide  cf 
ailmiration  for  him.  \A'hi*n  he  assist^vl  in  editing  a 
religiou^i  jiajier,  she  stood  in  awe  of  hinL     Wlien  h« 
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wrotti  a  iHMik  on  Smniurl  llopkiiiH,  blie  taiiglii  aii  in- 
fant-srluMil,  t<)  hi'lp  him.  When  the  IxHtk  failed  to 
find  a  ptihli.sher,  she  took  UKirders  t4>  8n|>|Hirt  liiiii. 
When  he  started  (»nt  1U4  an  evan^di>t,  she  sU&yetl  at 
home  and  prayed  for  him.     Thns  life  tlealt  with  her* 

The  gray  was  ht*avy  in  her  hair  and  the  tire  low  iu 
her  heart  wlien  their  first  and  (»nly  ehild  was  burn  to 
them.  They  had  U'en  married  tilteen  yearn,  and  tho 
iKiby  took  hy  surprise  a  Htruggling  and  dejet!tetl  home. 
To  the  father  he  was  w  plienonu'n(»n,  in  Ui  reganK^I 
alternately  with  a  certain  ineviUdile  stirring  at  the 
heart-strings,  or  with  a  sense  of  extnrme  |iitnMinal  in* 
oonveniemv.  Fi>r  the  nittther,  he  a«ltled  another  to 
the  terribly  unquestioning  <levotions,  raptures,  and 
agtmies  ot  ht*r  lit'c^  When  her  husland  w;is  irritable 
she  kissed  her  cliiKl.  Wh<*n  she  went  without  un-at, 
to  s;ive  sevi'nt«*en  ernts  a  werk  to  buy  the  boy  bhot*^ 
she  thought  less  aUait  Mr.  Tuig*s  misfortunes. 

The  lioy  grew  t'a.st,  antl  did  n«it,  even  his  mt>ther 
aeknowleilgeil,  eaily  d(*v«Kip  a  spiritual  t4*ni|NTa- 
ment.  lie  w;i.s  a  big,  hearty,  roll  it-king  tVlKiw,  who 
8t;im)N*d  through  all  his  IxNits  l»efon*  then*  wer\*  any 
more,  even  after  she  lia«l  given  up  eggs  and  cut 
down  her  t4'a.  lit'  had  early  hair  and  ilid  not  like 
his  fathiT  He  objectrd  to  U'iug  puui.*»hi>d  fi»r  wliii^ 
tliiig  at  praytTs  wlirii  Mr.  Twig  n*ad  tin*  ehapter  rv- 
enrilin^  thf  miitdrr  «tf  the  prie.sts  ot  llaal  by  tlidiu  «Mi 
('liii>tni.i.*t  K\«'.  Till*  Uty  cxpifAM-d  bittrr  disloyalty 
to  tin'  pritfi's.sional  rnvinMimcnt  of  tli<*  fanid>,and 
m.in\  uiitili.il  iiit«-iith*h^  t«i  .M'f  "a  wmhl  that  ^asn*t 
pioiii  ;  "  aiiil  mil*  Ni-M  \  t-ar^^  hi^'lit.  \w  U-nig  then 
tliiitrrii  ami  a  haii<l.M<nif  trllow,  m«tlr  tuU  ot  vigor 
than  rouM'iounof  trudeini'ss,  his  motlier  uiiHiied  hiniy 
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and  the  child  of  prayer  and  patience,  like  any  off- 
spring of  neglect  and  vice,  turned  his  soul  from  her 
who  bore  him,  and  vanished  in  the  mighty  world. 

01)odience  Twig  aged  fast  after  this  befell  her; 
and  when,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  look- 
ing much  younger  than  herself,  her  husband,  too, 
di8api)eared  into  that  mightier  world  whose  mysteri- 
ous relation  to  this  he  had  undertaken  to  interpret 
to  men  of  less  vocal  gift,  and  perhaps  of  less  real 
loftiness  of  puqiose,  but  alas !  of  more  common 
sense —  when  Mr.  Twig  had  pneumonia  and  died,  like 
any  common  man,  ()l)edicnce  for  a  time  confidently 
oxiKJctcd  to  follow  liim  cpiiU?  soon,  lie  had  a  brief 
illness  —  it  socmod  mysterious  that  he  could  give 
way  at  the  lungs,  after  all ;  and  he  was  very  gentle 
and  patient,  and  told  Mrs.  Twig  that  the  Ix)rd  would 
provide,  and  that  she  had  been  a  gooil  wife.  In  one 
of  his  delirious  moments  he  said  that  jierhaps  ho 
had  l)etter  have  stuck  to  the  tobacco ;  but  he  passed 
away,  repeating  sonorously  a  biblical  quotation,  and 
when  Obedience  paasicmately  cried:  "Mr.  Twig! 
Mr.  Twig  !  S|>eak  to  me  once  more  I  Eliakim ! " 
he  put  his  hand  u|>on  his  wife's  head,  and  finished 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  a]K)stolic  benedictions: 
"  T/te  Lord  cause  Jlis  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and 
give  thcc  peace. '^  And  so,  like  wiser  men,  Mr.  Twig 
took  u])on  himself  the  dignity  of  death. 

At  first,  as  I  sa}',  his  wife  expected  to  follow  him. 
That  physical  death  which  hid  under  the  snow  and 
fr()Z(Mi  sod  sccuumI  a  far  less  palpable  fact  than  the 
moral  disintegration  of  her  personality.  Her  meek 
little  pinoherl  face  looked  like  a  lamp  that  was  going 
out.     \\'li:it  remained  for  a  woman  who  had  been  the 
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wife  tif  the  Uvvoreiitl  Eliiikiiii  Twig '/  She  luuketl 
at  liis  gray  slate  toiiilKitoiie  eiivioubly,  dreuuiiig  of 
tlie  clay  when  »he,  like  other  **  relicU  *'  in  llattield 
ehun'hyanl,  shouKl  rest  from  her  luUint  heiiitlo  her 
lunl.  Slut  wiui  worn  4>ut,  |)oor  soul.  There  was,  iu- 
ileetl,  very  little  of  her  left  over,  uft**r  Mr.  Twig*i 
ulmntlant  vtiic-i*  had,  for  the  lirst  known  oceuaiun  iu 
his  life,  faltrrtul  in  that  tinal  lieniHliction. 

Hut  t )l>edienee  Twig,  like  iitrongi^r  wciuien,  learned 
that,  hoW(*ver  little  is  left  over  when  the  heart  i« 
broken,  death  diM's  not  eonn*  Urea  use  he  is  ex|ieet4sd, 
btill  Irss  U'eaust*  he  is  tlesiri'd.  The  smoking  iLix 
burns  long,  antl  the  hruisetl  reetl,  lieeause  the  lirvt  to 
bend,  may  U*  tht*  la.st  tti  liivak. 

Om*  thing  \v;us  left  to  her.  Slit*  h;ul  a  dignity  lo 
maintain.  She  had  U'en  the  wife  of  Kliakim  Twig. 
When  profih*  ;u»ked  her  what  hhe  inti*ndeti  tt>  du,  nbe 
gently  replit'd,  **  Something  suitable  will  ufieu/*  and 
praytul  tht;  Jiord  tor  re»|K*eLibility  as  fervently  aa 
she  ever  had  for  hanrtilieation  or  a  call.  She  fought 
fur  it,  t(H»,  in  thf  mild,  unuotieetl  way  in  which  kuch 
Wiimen  kittle.  She  leMinifd  the  intant-K4*hiHd.  She 
gave  {\\\\i\  .\rt  forgive  her!)  le.ssons  u|iim  the  |iiaiMi. 
She  emliioidered.  and  kept  Uiarders.  She  trimmed 
iMMini'ts,  and  M'ld  t.ittiiif;.  She  hail  no  near  ndativea, 
and  ^hen  one  of  Mi.  'jwi^''^  eou^in.s  in  Scmth  Ifat- 
tii'ld  invited  1h-i  ti»  .s|H*nil  ThaiikNgi\ing  and  half  of 
th«*  tollowiiig  wrt-k,  ii\iv  «lei-hned.  Tor  ten  year««he 
kr|it  her  ImnIv.  if  not  her  .miiiI.  ali\i*.  Shu  wan  then 
over  .sixty  y«'ai>  oM.  aiiil  it  gn*w  haid. 

It  ^'K'W  Italil.  aiid  tli«-ii  haldi-l.  She  felt  C4)m|iellMl 
to  otb T  lit-i  M'iviir5  aa  a  liou!tek«t*|ii*r.  She  hail 
never  heard  Udoie  of  a  minister*s  \\i(c  advei tiding 
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for  such  a  position.  Slie  pictured  Mr.  Twig  as  de- 
claiming (cliiefly  from  the  Book  of  llevelation)  to  a 
largo  celestial  andienec,  and  feeling  very  much 
ashamed  of  her.  The  position  proved  to  bo  that  of 
what  is  called  a  working  housekeei>cr,  in  a  family  en- 
gaged in  some  business  obscurely  known  as  "  lish," 
in  a  cheap  seaport  town ;  and  the  old  lady  found  her- 
self virtually  the  servant  of  a  salt-cod  packer  and  his 
seven  noisy  children.  She  wondered  patiently  what 
any  of  the  i>eople  in  East  Economy  would  have 
said  to  see  her  in  this  place  ;  and  when,  indeed,  one 
of  that  now  almost  mythical  community  happened  to 
find  her  there,  and  chilled  u])on  her,  she  put  off  her 
cooking-apron  with  trembling  hands,  and  choked, 
blinded,  when  she  saw  the  man's  face,  for  pride  and 
shame.  "  I  am  very  comfortable.  Deacon  Bobley," 
she  sobbed.  "  I  want  for  nothing.  I  have  a  very 
resi^ectible  and  suitable  ix)sition.  I  have  prayed, 
night  aiul  morning,  for  twelve  years,  that  I  might 
be  kept  out  of  the  —  out  of  the  —  that  I  might  be 
kept  from  a  deix;ndence  upon  charity.  And  I  think 
the  Lord  will  hear  me.  Deacon  Bobley  —  for  Mr. 
Twig's  sake,"  she  added,  unconscious  of  the  par 
thetic  irreverence  of  those  four  words. 

As  she  grew  older  and  feebler,  her  sturdy  Ameri- 
can dread  of  b(M»oming  an  object  of  public  charity 
deepened  to  a  horror.  No  one  in  her  presence  pro- 
nounced the  one  word  which  never  pjissed  her  own 
lips.  People  who  knew  her  turned  sharp  comers  in 
conversation  to  avoid  mention  of  an  alms-houso  or  a 
pauper. 

This  was  more  noticeable  in  Screwsbury,  a  little 
town  in  Connecticut,  to  which   she  had  wandered, 
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ufU*r  having  a  hIow  fi*v«*r  at  tin;  s£iU-tis1i  iiacker'ftt 
uiul  rtM-i'iviiig  her  uotitM*  t(»  leave*,  hi  Screwalmrj, 
ttlie  Unik  a  tiny  rtiuni,  and  ailvcrtisrii  ftir  pluiii  sew* 
ing  iuitl  li^'ht  nulling,  and  litTu  for  a  tinu*,  in  a  fur* 
lorn  way,  .^lu:  t'onnd  t';use.  iVopli*  tnratiHl  lu*r  civ* 
illy  in  Sm'U.slairy.  Shu  felt  that  they  un(K*niUiuil 
that  hht*  had  liefn  a  fhrrg\  nian*s  wile.  Sht*  hail  a 
Ht'at  in  tilt*  niini.strr*s  im*\v,  till  his  Uiys  raiut*  houie 
fruni  rolh'gu  and  tilled  it.  lie  \vai>  an  exeelleut  uiu* 
idtiT,  Imt  ^he  wihhed  he  could  have*  heanl  Mr.  Twig 
unite  in  prayer. 

It  wa.s  in  SereWftlmry  that  Mrs.  Twig  U^g-an  Uifocl 
that  bhe  was  giow  ing  old.  She  tlid  n«»l  go  out,  exiv|ii 
to  eliureh  and  uiNin  her  liusine>s.  One  road  in  t4jwu 
bhe  earetuliy  a\oided.  It  led  to  the  Sen'WalHIiy 
]MN>rdiou>e.  It  wa.s  saiil  that  ^he  li;ul  never  M^vii  the 
|daee.  A.^  her  Uidy  grew  feelder,  that  horror  grw 
btrongi-r.     it  was  \ery  strung  in  Serewahury. 

She  had  no  tiii-ud  or  old  neighUir  in  this  ]ilaci% 
and  In-r  little  stiait.^,  and  eeuntmiies,  and  .^ilenees,  hail 
the  sail  shirld  of  ag«*  and  oliM-uiity.  NoUmIv  iiuite 
knew,  or  niiieh  eared,  how  |MNir  she  w:ui,  until  fit 
after  tit  of  .xirkncMS  hiought  her  «-ondition  to  tiM 
kiiowh-dgi'  of  wi'll meaning  |iett|il«*,  wh«i  gave  cur* 
renry  tii  that  little  notion  «d  hei.<)  .lUait  the  |MNir* 
hoiiM'.  and  sii  drew  her  ea.se  under  the  att4*ntiou  uf 
the  ti'wn  otiii-ris.  She  had  eonini.iiith'tl  a  eertain  re* 
s|H  it  in  >t  i«-w>hin\.  troni  her  ti-ndi-ine.ss  to  the  biek, 
and  (hi*  iui<  uniplauiing  re.ser\e,  railed  t'hri.stiaii,  willi 
whit  h  >hi  withhi'ld  her  own  Milleinig.s  ln»ni  the  etiiu- 
|»;us^ii>ii  lit  flip  i.v  W  hat  >lioidil  Si  irw.slmry  d«»  Willi 
her  / 

**  1  eaniiot  go  in  the  1  eaniiot  lie  de|N.*iiiU*iil 
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on  charity,"  she  said,  with  gentle  insistence.  "I 
shall  be  better  soon.  I  liave  8ui)ported  myself  for 
twenty  years.     The  Lord  will  provide.     You  must 

not  send  me  to  tlie .     It  would  not  be  suitable. 

I  am  a  minister's  wife.  My  husband  waa  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Twig." 

It  was  a  liard  case ;  but  what  could  Screwsbury 
do  ?  She  hail  her  own  pani>ers,  and  invalids,  and  de- 
cayed gentility  to  tlie  manor  born ;  but  Screwsbury 
found  herself  luicomfortable  to  leave  a  woman  of  sev- 
enty years  without  a  fire  in  March ;  and  to  let  her  die 
from  insufficient  food  and  attention,  because  she  in- 
sisted on  it,  was  asking  a  good  deal  even  of  Screws- 
bury. Cohl,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness,  the  town 
auditor  could  understand  ;  but  for  that  starving  need 
called  delicate  feeling,  the  treasurer  had  made  no 
provision.  Screwsbury  was  puzzled.  A  certain  sum 
was  raised,  and  the  old  lady  made  comfortable  in  a 
desultory  way  till  spring.  In  the  summer,  she  sewed 
a  little,  and  a  little  more  was  collected  in  the  irregu- 
lar manner  known  to  village  charity.  Nobody  was 
responsible  for  her,  and  when  the  weather  chilled 
again,  with  the  chill  of  her  seventy -first  autumn, 
Screwsbury  shook  its  head. 

On  a  sharp  October  day,  a  man  not  personally 
known  to  Mrs.  Twig,  called  upon  her,  with  a  oouple 
of  ladies  who  had  sent  her  cranberry  jelly,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  that,  owing  to  her  feeble  condition,  it 
hnd  boon  thoiij^ht  l>oat  by  her  friends  in  that  town  to 
romovo  hor  to  a  l)oarding-place,  where  she  would  re- 
ccMvo  every  care  and  attention,  and  that  arrange- 
ments had  l>eon  made  to  that  effect.  He  added  tliat 
he  would  take  her  to  this  good  place  to-morrow,  and 
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uiw  fif  till*  latlioH  at  this  |M)iiit  |>nMlii(*ed  a  new  jar  of 
jelly,  uiiil  said  it  wcnild  lie*  uii  eirt*lK*iit  thing ;  but 
thu  othtT  oiii;  bniught  her  u  uii*at-pie|  aud  said 
nothing. 

**  Did  you  say  it  wius  a  ^i n/i M</-|dace  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Twi^',  after  a  painful  silence. 

**  Vos,  niarni,  I  — did/'  nrplied  the  man. 

*'  Who  |«iy.s  my  Uanl  *.'  " 

**  Why,  SDUM*  hulies  and  gentlemen  that  live  here. 
W^e  think,  maiin.  you  will  Im*  mora  eomfortable." 

Mrs.  Twi^  liNikeil  at  the  lady  with  the  nie:it-|iie, 
but  hhe  had  turned  her  kick.  The  jelly  huly  h.iid  it 
wouhl  U;  a  very  eonihu table  home.  Mrs.  Twig 
lifted  her  faded  eves  with  the  fatal  feminine  tnut 
tliat  life  haii  not  drowned  out  of  them,  and  bimfdj 
said  :  — 

**  Vou  have  lieen  go< hI  t4)  me.  I  (hi  not  think  yoa 
would  th^'eive  me.  I  will  g<»  to  this  Imarding-idace, 
and  I  thank  the  Lulies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been 
8o  kintl.*' 

She  was  very  feeblr  the  next  day;  but  she  bravely 
^ut  liers«*lf  intti  h«*r  In  »t  rlntlM-.**  and  riNh*  away  with 
theexeellent  man  and  the  jelly  huh.  The  laily  wlio 
bruu^ht  the  nieat-|iie  dhl  ntit  ivturn  t<i  S4*e  her  ulf, 
ami  Mi7«.  Twi^  sent  h«*r  luve  tii  her,  and  iKiid  how 
tender  the  eiu^t  w;is.  It  w;us  ilu>k  when  thev  ealled 
fur  her,  and  her  eye.H  weie  a  litth*  blin«l  with  Uie 
M-anty  tear.t  of  ap*.  She  t«'lt  that  the  Sen*wabuty 
liei^'hUtni  Wrle  knid.  but  she  w  |>lieil  it  had  Uvn  s«»mtf 
«'f  "our  )rt*ii|ih*  "  dii>\u  al  I'la.^t  KennomVi  to  \ih«»ui 
she  nilk;ht  h.i\e  Um-ii  thu»  indebted  —  Stiuie  uf  tha 
Liili«'*«  in  the  |iaii.<ih  wht)  s.ud  &he  was  the  inoel 
Hpiritual  minister.*!  wife    they  ever    hiul,  or  uiie  of 
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those  sweet  Sunday-school  girls  who  used  to  kiss 
her.  She  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  people  as 
slio  rode  to  her  boarding-house ;  but  she  said  nothing 
of  her  thoughts,  and  thanked  everybody,  and  was 
very  docile  and  feeble,  and  went  at  once  to  bed,  only 
calling  the  jelly  lady  back,  to  say :  — 

"  I  could  not  have  gone  to  the .  I  am  a  min- 
ister's wife.  It  would  not  have  been  proper.  I 
thank  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  this  kind  home." 

She  seemed  contented,  they  said,  and  slept  peace- 
fully that  night. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  "  —  began  the  superintend- 
ent, wlien  tlie  selectman  came  down-stairs. 

"  Ves,  I  moan  to  say  just  that  She  don't  know 
where  she  is.  She  would  have  froze  in  the  street 
first.  Seventy-one  years  old  and  nigh  used  up,  and 
a  little  woman  without  much  voice ;  but,  I  can  tell 
you,  slie  'd  have  done  it,  she  'd  have  froze  stiff  as  a 
pipe-stem,  if  she  had  known.     She 's  that  grit." 

"It  seems  a  pity,"  observed  the  alms-houso  super- 
intendent. 

"  Wall,  it  dooz,"  admitted  the  selectman. 

"But  we'd  collected  a  good  while,"  said  the  lady 
who  made  jelly. 

"  You  say  she  don't  know  ?  "  repeated  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"  I  wish  she  need  n't,"  suggested  the  lady.  "  I 
might  go  on  sending  her  jelly,  to  make  it  natural." 

"  By  George,  I  wish  so  too,"  said  the  selectman. 
"  I  told  you  t'  other  day  the  women  said  so ;  but  I 
told  'em  it  warn't  possible." 

"  A  great  deal  is  possible  in  my  alms-house,"  said 
the  superintendent,  drawing  himself  up.   "  She  never 
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Tlie  seUMrtiiuiii  Hhrii^t^d  hid  tthouhlerA,  but  the 
woiiuMi  lM'lu*Vi*tl ;  ami  tin*  iiiie  whu  luuile  jelly  seot 
the  sii|R'riiit<*ii(leiit  a  ChristinoH  canl,  ui»oii  which  a 
red  aiigfl  prociitred  gyiiinaiitics  in  u  loop  uf  blue 
roses,  and  soenicMl  Ui  have  missed  his  footing  and 
cdnie  down  hard. 

If  it  wi*ro  nut  true,  it  would  lie  so  preposterous  a 
thing  tt>  originutt:  that  I  might  |>ossihIy  exftect  to  be 
believed ;  but,  as  it  is  no  fiction,  probably  the  fact 
will  go  hard  with  the  reailer.  Nevertheless,  a  fact 
it  is  that  sho  ncvrr  did. 

The  |NN>r  ohl  lady  livt^l  on  to  the  end  in  touching 
gratituih*  tt>  the  lailies  and  gentlemen  of  Screwsbury 
who  had  provided  her  with  such  a  ple;isant  boariling- 
plaice.  No  |M'rson  undeceived  her.  Sho  became  bed- 
ridden, and  failed  faht.  They  g«ivo  her  a  ]iosition  of 
consideratiiin  in  a  small  ward,  and  her  nearest  room- 
mate was  deaf  and  dundi.  The  others  regarded  her 
witli  interest,  and  s|Mike  to  her  with  caution.  They 
a4*quired  a  certain  hkill  antl  pleasun*  in  deti*rring  the 
old  lady  from  tlu*  ('unM'iousne.sH  of  their  ctjuuaou 
fate.  It  U'came  the  pride  of  the  institution  to  pre- 
serve her  in  thi:i  niert-itul  delu.iion.  Many  ludicrous 
and  t4»U4'hiii^  in^tan^t'.s  ait*  related  of  the  efforts  of 
thfM*  h.iph*>.s  U'in^s  t«>  heigiiten  her  sense  of  her 
own  piivih'^'t*  anil  of  that  precious  self-n*s|HH't  fur 
which  .sh«*  had  fought  so  hmg.  They  ilid  the  thing. 
The  SriiWhltuiy  ]i;iU|iers  had  that  delicacy.  She 
never  kiu'W. 

Ilut,  a^  1  .s.iid,  hhc  failc«l  faht  in  her  exivUehi 
Uarilin^'lil.irf,  aiiil  on  nlll.^tnlXi  week  .she  wandentl 
u  little,  and  t.ilkcil  a  giMid  deal  aliout  Mr.  Twig,  and 
uuw  and  then  her  boy.     Hut  only  the  deaf-mute  watf 
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near  at  hand.  She  was  a  big  woman  and  gentle,  and 
Mrs.  Twig  liked  ]ier  for  a  nurse.  "  I  am  a  minister's 
wife,"  said  Mrs.  Twig.  "I  prayed  night  and  morn- 
ing for  twelve  years  that  I  should  never  go  to  the 
poor-liouse.  I  always  knew  the  lx)rd  would  hear  tliat 
prayer." 

The  deaf  mute  nodded. 

"  This  is  a  very  pleasant  boarding-place,^'  said  Mrs. 
Twig.  "  It  would  gratify  my  husband.  My  husband 
was  the  Uovcrcnd  Mr.  Twig." 

On  New  Year's  Eve  she  seemed  so  weak  thcat  the 
superintendent,  who  had  a  message  for  her,  hesitated 
at  the  door;  but  came  in  at  length  and  said  tliat 
there  was  a  caller  for  her,  and  would  she  see  the 
gentleman  ? 

"  It  may  be  some  of  our  people,"  said  Mrs.  Twig 
faintly.  "Ask  the  deaf  lady  to  find  me  my  best 
cap.     Maybe  it  is  Deacon  Bobley." 

But  when  the  gentleman  came  in,  it  was  not  Dear 
con  Bobley.  She  gathered  herself,  and  seemed  in  a 
kind  of  terror  for  a  moment.,  to  retreat  from  him; 
but  against  the  thin  little  alms-house  pillows  she  lay 
at  bay.  The  gentleman  came  softly  up  and  leaned 
above  her;  but  no  one  spoke,  until,  in  low,  awed 
tones,  that  penetrated  the  silent  ward,  she  said: 
"  Are  yoH  Mr.  Tirig  ?     Am  I  dead  already  ?  " 

"  Oh,  motlier,  no  !     Thank  God  I " 

She  threw  out  her  slender,  shrunken  hands,  and 
gasped,  and  he  held  her  to  the  air,  daring  neither  to 
si)eak  nor  to  be  mute,  and  praying,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  not  have  killed  her  —  the  first  prayer  of  eigh- 
teen wandering  years.  lie  was  a  big,  handsome 
fellow,  and  his  face  bore  the  marks  of  a  reckless 
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lifo ;  yot  there  was  a  cerUiiu  toii(.*1iin^  likeness  be> 
tweeii  the  two.  The  paii|M*rs  talki'J  of  it  for  inany  a 
<iay. 

**  1  had  a  littlti  lN>y/'  said  thti  (»hl  huly  (ln*arily. 
"  1I«^  wori>  jarki'ts  and  a  1*011  iid  rap.  11  is  iiaiue  was 
'Likim.  lit*  was  iiaiurd  for  hi.s  fathfr.  Ilia  father 
was  the  Kevercntl  Mr.  Twi^.  Wa  wiut  a  niiniater's 
8011.  He  had  a  n*b|H*ctahlt!  home,  lie  usl^d  to  seem 
Ut  hive  his  iiiotiier." 

The  priMii^al  hitl  his  faee  ami  groaned.  The  sound 
8et*med  to  arouse  lier,  ami  ]M.*riia|is  to  clarify  thuugkis 
which  8 lie  had  no  strength  to  express.  She  regarded 
him  long  and  steadily,  and  at  last  she  said :  ^*  It  is 
very  kind  in  yon.  my  son,  to  rom«*  and  see  me." 

Th«'n  tlic  yi'un*;  man  frit^l,  it  ha.s  !f«*rn  said,  with 
an  exeroding  great  and  hitter  cry:  **  MuthiT,  you 'II 
kiii  me  I  *'  Anil,  l»it»kenly  protecting  that  he  w;is  Ind 
enough,  (t<Nl  kni*w,  hut  not  so  hlaek  as  he  S4vnied, 
tried  to  make  her  und4>rstan«l  some  ^tory  that  he  had 
to  tell,  aUmt  Ulieving  hlie  w;ui  dead. 

**  1  reail  it  in  a  rminectieut  ii;i|N*r  (1  was  in  Idaho) 
—  Mrs.  Olii'dienee  T\\  ig.  I  tiitmght  it  must  U*  you. 
1  thiiught  theie  was  nothing  to  4-4»me  liaek  for.  I 
didn't  eare  tnr  father,  lie  and  1  never  got  on. 
Mi»thi-r.  ean*t  yuu  li\e  a  littlf  while'.'"  and  so  oU| 
pit4  iiii.<>ly  enuu^h. 

••  ^V.l.^  U  the  iCrrrnuU  Mis.  ( JU-dirnee  Twig  ?  " 
a^ked  the  old  l.idv  dihluietlv.  **  It  \^ouhl  have  been 
the  Kevereiid  Mic.  Twig,"  she  aildeil,  an«l  sank  away 
int(»  a  kiml  of  t.unt. 

Wlii-n  >\iv  rami-  to  h«*r.S4'lf  again,  slu*  seemed  to 
have  aeet-pti'ii  Uith  her  shotk  and  lu'r  J4iy  in  a  beau- 
tiful and   plai-ul  manner.     She  held  hu  hand,  and 
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called  him  littlo  'Likim,  and  thanked  him  when  he 
kissed  her,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  crying  for. 
She  said  she  felt  much  l>ctter,  and  that  to-morrow 
she  would  tell  him  what  a  pleasant  boarding-place 
she  had. 

"  We  will  go  away  to-morrow,"  urged  the  young 
man.     "  I  will  find  you  a  better  place." 

But  the  su]>erintendent  in  the  doorway  motioned^ 
putting  a  finger  on  his  lips. 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  place,"  said  Mrs.  Twig. 
"  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  very  kind.     I  was 

afraid  I  should  cx)me  to  the .     That  would  have 

—  mortified — you.  I  knew  that  prayer  would  be 
answered.  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  'Likim,  in  my 
boarding-house." 

But  after  this,  she  talked  no  more  for  a  long  time. 
Only  now  and  then  she  called  him  her  dear  son, 
and  pattod  him  upon  the  head,  and  said  she  was 
glad  he  had  come  to  see  her,  and  that  he  loved  his 
mother. 

I'oward  midnight  she  turned,  and  asked  for  the 
deaf  lady,  saying  that  she  wanted  to  kiss  her,  which 
she  did  with  a  gratitude  and  tenderness  moving  to 
see. 

Aftor  this,  she  asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
lalioriously  wrote  for  some  time.  When  she  had 
written,  she  gave  the  iwjwr  to  her  son,  explaining  to 
liini  tli:ih  it  roiitiiiiiod  the  inscription  upon  Mr. 
Twig's  slate  tombstone,  and  that  which  she.  desired 
to  have  added. 

"If  it  does  n't  cost  too  much,"  she  said  timidly. 
"If  you  can  afford  it  just  as  well  as  not,  I  should 
like  it  all  put  on.     The  engraver  asked  so  much  a 
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Mtor,  wlien  your  futluT  died ;  wu  hml  to  do  the  best 
wc  i*ould.  lluve  you  got  a  little  ready  moDey, 
'Likim  ?  " 

»•  A  litths  mother." 

**  And  y«m  're  sure  you  won't  mind  the  expense  of 
it,  my  8on?  It  would  Ih5  h  romfort  to  me;  but  I 
W4mhl  n*t  liko  to  put  you  to  t*x)N*n!Mf/' 

liut  with  tliiit,  for  Hhe  saw  how  moved  he  was,  she 
stroketl  his  liiiir  H^^uiu  and  said :  — 

•'There,  then*,  my  son.  Never  mind,  dear f  " — 
just  as  siie  usetl  to  s|M*ak  to  his  father,  after  candi- 
datin^ ;  and  so  said  nothing  afU*r  this  again ;  and 
the  deaf-mute  eried ;  hut  the  su|»erintendent  went 
downstairs. 

Uy  and  hy  thi*  yoiing  man  reati  what  w:is  written 
on  the  Wet  and  eruniph'd  |i;i|ii*r  tliat  he  luul  been 
crushing  in  his  hands :  — 

**  IKtb  liiM  iIm  body  of 

1*Im}  llcvrrviMl 

KliaLiiii  Twi);. 

Wlui  Jivtl  in  tli«)  hu|M>  uf  a  Llu»'  K««uiTectio*." 

Then  folli)Wi*d  a  date,  and  after  that  the  addenda 
fttr  whieh  the  engraver  hatl  rharged  t«x>  much:  — 

"  Au  ranimt  I*r«iM.'li«r. 

A  dwuui  M;ui. 
A  Jv^iilrtl  iIu<iLaiHl 

m  ■Uill  U  Uilf  KiuiCilolll  uf  1I«MIT«B." 

"  Ilvrv  \\\-n  lh«  ImhIj  u( 

OlNMlillM'V*, 

Uvli«  t  ttf  lli«  Uc\rlTlHl 

I'll i.tk III!  T^iiC 
Au-I  llMillirr  uf  .'* 

A  8|aee  was  h-ft  here    for  the    young  man's  own 
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name,  and  for  the  date  and  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Under  this  bhmk,  her  trembling  hand  had 
scrawled ;  — 

"A  Kind  and  Afprctiomatb Son. 
A  Credit  to 
His  Godly  Father,  and 
The  World." 


/ 


MAUY  ELIZABETH. 

II KU  TIC  UK  MTOKY. 

Maky  Eliza  uktii  w:is  a  liitlo  girl  with  a  long 
name.  She  w;u}  (Hx^r,  she  was  siek,  she  was  ragged, 
bho  was  tlirty,  hhtr  was  cdKI,  she  w;is  hungry,  slie 
was  I'ri^hti'iiril.  She  had  no  htmie,  she  luul  no 
nuithiT,  >\ir  h;ul  111)  lather.  Slic  hail  iio  supiier,  bhu 
had  had  iiu  tliiuii-r,  .shi*  liatl  had  ii«i  hn*akf;ist.  She 
had  ut)  |ilai'f  tu  ^^s  and  UoUidv  to  care  whether  hhv 
went  ur  not.  In  tact.  Mary  Kli/aU-tli  li:ul  not  niueh 
of  anything  hut  a  hlmil  pink  ealiiN)  dn\ss,  a  litth*  n^l 
eotton-and-W(Hd  .^^liawl.  and  her  h>ng  name.  JU-sideik 
thi.s,  hlif  had  a  pair  td'  uhl  ruhUMSf  tiMi  hirge  for  her. 
'J*h«v  tlt»p|H'd  on  tlic  pa\i'nii'nt  as  f%\iv  ualkcd. 

Sill*  wa.s  walkini:  np  Wa.iltin.uUin  Stnvt  in  ImiaIoii. 
It  wa.*)  hil*'  in  tin'  att«'rniM)n  td'  a  l>itt<T  January  day. 
Aln-ady  tlt«*  l.miph^htera  were  etuning  with  thrir 
hm^'  |Nih'>.  and  ^m>  h^hts  U'gau  to  Ha:ih  n|iiii  the 
gr.iyiii-.is    -  in-ithir  d.iv  ntir  ni^ht — thrtatgh  whu'k 

till-  rlilld   Watrhid  llir    |H*i»ph'    lliovillg   diiulv,  With   U 

^iiiidi'i  in  lit'i  Ill-all.  Thi.s  u under  u as  ;ui  mmfusetl 
liA  ihf  lialt  lip;Iit  in  \iliii-li  tlir  t-inwd  hiirrietl  l»y. 

*'<iiNl  made  hti  iii.iiiy  [KMipli*,'*  thnughl  Mary  Klis- 
aU'tli,  **  lir  luurtt  ha\e  iiiadi*  mi  many  su]i|H'ni. 
Bit'ins  :l^  it  thrii-  M  nu^ht  to  Iwi-n  oiii*  for  one  extrj 
littlt'^:iil  " 

Hut  .iht-  thtiu^dit  tht-<t  in  .1  gentle  way.     Shu  was  a 
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very  gentle  little  girl.  All  girls  who  hadn't  any- 
thing were  not  like  Mary  Elizabeth.  She  roomed 
with  a  girl  out  toward  Charlestown  who  was  differ- 
ent. That  girl's  name  was  Jo.  They  slept  in  a  box 
that  an  Iriali  woman  let  them  have  in  an  old  shed. 
The  shed  was  too  cold  for  her  cow,  and  she  could  n't 
use  it ;  so  she  told  Jo  and  Mary  Elizabeth  that  they 
might  have  it  as  well  as  not.  Mary  Elizabeth 
thought  her  very  kind.  There  was  this  difference 
between  Jo  and  Mary  Elizabeth  :  when  Jo  was  hun- 
gry, she  stole ;  when  Mary  Elizabeth  was  hungry, 
she  l)eggcd. 

On  the  night  of  which  I  speak,  she  begged  hard. 
It  is  very  wrong  to  beg,  we  all  know.  It  is  wrong 
to  give  to  l)cggars,  we  all  know,  too;  we  have  been 
told  so  a  great  many  times.  Still,  if  I  had  been  as 
hungry  as  Mary  Elizabeth,  I  presume  I  should  have 
begged,  too.  Whether  I  should  have  given  her  any- 
thing if  I  had  been  on  Washington  Street  that  Janu- 
ary night,  how  can  [  tell  ? 

At  any  rate,  nobody  did.  Some  told  her  to  go  to 
the  Orphans'  Home.  Some  said  :  "  Ask  the  police." 
Some  people  shook  their  heads,  and  more  people  did 
nothing  at  all.  One  lady  told  her  to  go  to  the 
St.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  Society,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
said :  "  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  politely.  She  had 
never  heard  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  She  thought 
they  must  be  policemen.  Another  lady  bade  her  go 
to  an  Office  and  1)0  Registered,  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
said:  "Ma'am?'' 

So  now  she  was  shuffling  up  Washington  Street, 
—  I  might  say  flopping  up  Washington  Street, — 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  next;  peeping  into 
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]>cop]o*s  faces,  timidly  looking  uway  fruiii  them ; 
hositating  ;  lieart-sirk,  —  for  a  very  little  girl  cau 
bo  very  heart-sick,  —  colder,  she  thought,  every  iiiin* 
11  tc,  and  hungrier  e;ich  hour  than  she  waa  the  lumr 
before. 

The  child  left  Washington  Street  at  last,  where 
everybody  had  homes  and  supfiers  without  one  exttA 
one  to  s|Kire  for  a  little  girl,  and  turned  into  a  shurt, 
bright,  showy  street,  when:  sUmmI  a  great  hotel. 
Everybo«ly  in  Hoston  knows,  and  a  great  many  {leo- 
ide  out  of  liohton  know,  that  hoUrl ;  in  fact,  they 
know  it  so  well  that  I  will  not  mention  the  name  of 
it,  be(;ause  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  house  f4>r 
beggiirs  to  U*  admittnl,  and  iK*rha|)S  the  proprietor 
would  not  liki'  it  it  I  tolil  how  this  une  i*s|MH'ial  lit- 
tle b«*ggar  got  into  his  wcll-4:onducted  house.  lu- 
«leed,  prtM'isi'ly  how  she  got  in  noliody  knowA. 
Whether  the  d(N)r-kee|ier  w:is  away,  or  bimy,  or  sick, 
iit  can*loss,  or  whether  the  hc;ul-wait4'r  at  the  dining- 
r«N)m  d<M>r  was  so  tall  that  he  couM  n't  see  so  sht»tt  a 
Ur^gar,  or  whethiT  the  clerk  at  the  de^k  w;is  so 
noisy  that  he  could  n*t  hear  s«»  htill  a  beggar,  or  how- 
ever it  w;i.s,  Mary  KlizaU'th  did  get  in,  —  by  the 
door-keeiii*r,  ]>;i:>t  the  liea«l*wait4!r,  under  the  sliadow 
of  the  clerk,  —  over  the  smooth,  sltp]H*ry  marble 
lltNir,  the  chilli  ciept  on.  She  came  Ut  the  ollice 
diNtr,  and  stiMul  still.  She  hntked  anmnd  her  with 
wide  eyes.  She  h;ul  never  s<*en  a  pl;u*t*  like  that. 
LiLrht.t  thutheil  <iv«'r  it«  many  and  bright,  iientlemen 
&:it  HI  It  siih'KiiiL^  and  iiM«liiiL;.  Tliev  Hert*  all  warm. 
Ni>t  one  ot  tlitiii  jiMiktii  ;ls  if  he  had  had  no  dinner, 
and  no  liriMkt.i.it,  and  no  hup|M»i'. 

**  How  many  ex  try    supitern,"  thought   the   litUa 
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girl,  "  it  must  ha'  taken  to  feed  'em  all.    I  guess 
maybe  there  '11  be  one  for  me  in  here." 

There  was  a  little  noise,  a  very  little  one,  strange 
to  the  warm,  bright,  well-ordered  room.  It  was  not 
the  rattling  of  the  "Boston  Advertiser,"  or  the 
"Transcript,"  or  the  "Post;"  it  was  not  the  slight 
rajvrapping  of  a  cigar  stump,  as  the  ashes  fell  from 
some  one's  white  hands ;  nobody  coughed,  and  no- 
body swore.  It  was  a  different  sound.  It  was  the 
sound  of  an  old  rubber,  much  too  large,  flopping  on 
the  marble  floor.  Several  gentlemen  glanced  at 
their  own  well-shod  and  well-brushed  feet,  then  up 
and  around  the  room. 

Mary  Elizal)etli  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  her 
pink  calico  dress  and  red-plaid  shawl.  The  shawl 
was  tied  over  her  hea<l,  and  <about  her  neck  with  a 
ragged  tii)pet.  She  looked  very  funny  and  round 
l)eliind,  like  the  wooden  women  in  the  Noah's  Ark. 
Her  bare  feet  showed  in  the  old  rubbers.  She  be- 
gan to  shuffle  about  the  room,  holding  out  one  purple 
little  hand. 

One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  laughed;  some 
frowned ;  more  did  nothing  at  all ;  most  did  not 
notice,  or  did  not  seem  to  notice,  the  child.  One 
said  :  — 

"  Wliat  's  the  matter,  here  ?  " 

Mary  Elizabeth  flopi)ed  on.  She  went  from  one 
to  anotlier,  less  timidly ;  a  kind  of  desperation  had 
takon  possession  of  her.  The  odors  from  the  din- 
ing-vo(»in  cjinio  iii,  of  strong,  hot  cofToe,  and  strange, 
roast  meats.  Mary  Klizal)eth  thought  of  Jo.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  was  so  hungry  that,  if  she  could 
not  get  a  supper,  she  should  jump  up  and  run,  and 
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rush  al)Out,  and  ti natch  soniotliiiig,  aixl  steal,  like  Ja 
8ho  hchl  out  her  huiiil,  but  only  taid  :  — 

"  I  'm  huii^'ry  !  " 

A  gonth'iuan  calKfd  ]u.*r.  Ho  was  the  gcntlcmau 
whu  had  cUikiMi,  "  Wliat 's  thu  ]iiatt4*r,  here?"  He 
caUiMl  lirr  in  Udiind  his  **  Nuw  Voik  Tiuu's/'  which 
w:i.s  big  (MKiugh  t4i  hitU;  thivo  of  Mary  Kli/aU>th,  aiid 
whrn  hi:  saw  that  noUnly  was  hMiking,  ho  gave  her 
a  five-cent  piece,  in  a  hurry,  as  if  he  hml  dune  a  sin, 
and  quickly  said  :  — 

*' There,  there,  chihl  !  go,  now,  go  !  '* 

Then  he  lN*gan  to  read  thi?  '*  'I'inies  '*  quite  hard 
ami  ta.st  anil  t4)  hnik  severe,  as  one  4h>es  who  nevvr 
gives  anything  to  lieggars,  as  a  niatt4*r  of  |irinci)»le. 

Hut  nobiNly  C'Im'  gave,  anything  to  Mary  Kli/alieth. 
She  bhutlied  fri>ni  one  ti*  another,  ho|N.'Iessly.  Kvery 
gentleman  shtNik  his  head.  One  called  for  a  waiter 
to  put  her  out.  This  frighU*iied  her,  and  she  stood 
still. 

Over  by  a  window,  in  a  hmely  corner  of  the  great 
riMim,  a  young  man  w;is  sitting,  a|KUt  fnmi  the 
others.  Mai  v  Kli^abeth  hail  s«n'n  that  young  mail 
when  she  tii^t  came  in,  but  he  had  n«»t  s«H*n  hi*r. 
lie  hail  ntit  .MM-n  anything  nur  anvUnly.  He  sal 
with  lii:>  iUM>N\.t  (in  the  tabli',  ami  his  tace  burietl  in 
hi^  .11  111 ^.  111-  was  a  well  «lif.>Md  >oung  man,  with 
biwwn.  niiliii^'  li.tii*.  Mary  I'lluaU'th  wimiletitl  why 
h«*  liMiki'd  .Ml  miMriablc,  and  wli>  he  sat  almie.  Shu 
thdught,  )K'ih.i|>:>,  it  h«*  wiTcn't  s*»  ha|»|»y  as  the 
otlii-i  ^'I'litlfiiH-ii,  hi*  wtMild  U*  m<in*  Siirry  for  i^dd 
aihl  hun:;i>  ^iiN.  Shr  lH-^it.ite«l,  thi-n  thi|i|K*4l  aloii|^ 
and  diri-t  il>  ii)>  Ut  him. 

i>ne  or  two  gmtlemen  laid  down  their  |ia|H*rSy  aiid 
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watched  this ;  they  smiled  and  nodded  at  each  other. 
The  chihl  did  not  see  them,  to  wonder  why.  She 
went  up,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the  young  man's 
arm. 

He  started.  The  brown,  curly  head  lifted  itself 
from  the  shelter  of  his  arms ;  a  young  face  looked 
sharply  at  the  beggar-girl,  —  a  beautiful  young  face 
it  might  have  been.  It  was  haggard  now,  and 
dreadful  to  look  at,  —  bloated,  and  badly  marked 
with  the  unmistakable  marks  of  a  wicked  week's  de- 
bauch.    He  roughly  said  :  — 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  'm  hungry,"  said  Mary  Elizabeth. 

"  I  can't  help  that.     (lO  away." 

"1  haven't  luul  anything  to  eat  for  a  whole  day 
—  a  irhole  day  !  "  repeated  the  child. 

Her  lip  quivered.  But  she  spoke  distinctly. 
Her  voice  sounded  through  the  room.  One  gentle- 
man after  another  had  laid  down  his  pjiper  or  his 
pipe.     Several  were  watching  this  little  scene. 

"  (lO  awny  I "  repeated  the  young  man  irritably. 
"  Don't  bother  me.  /  have  n't  had  anything  to  eat 
for  three  days  !" 

His  face  went  down  into  his  arms  again.  Mary 
Elizabeth  stood  staring  at  the  brown,  curling  hair. 
She  stood  perfectly  still  for  some  moments.  She 
evidently  was  greatly  puzzled.  She  walked  away  a 
little  distance,  then  stop|>ed,  and  thought  it  over. 

And  now,  pai)er  after  paper,  and  pi^>e  after  cigar 
went  down.  Every  gentleman  in  the  room  began  to 
look  on.  Tlie  young  man,  with  the  l)cautiful  brown 
curls,  and  dissijated,  disgraced,  and  hidden  face, 
was  not  stiller  than  the  rest.     The  little  figure  in 
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the  ]unk  caliro,  and  the  red  nliawl,  and  big  nibben 
hUxmX  for  u  laoiaeiit  siK'iit  among  them  all.  The 
waiter  eaine  to  take  her  uiit|  but  the  geutlein«ii 
motioned  liim  away. 

Mary  Kli/;iU'th  turned  her  liveH'ent  piece  over 
and  over  slowly  in  Iier  ]iurphi  hand.  Her  luuid 
8h«H>k.  Tilt*  tears  eanie.  The  Mmell  of  the  dinner 
fmm  the  dining-MN»m  grew  savory  and  btrung.  The 
eliild  put  the  pieee  of  money  to  her  li|m  aa  if  she 
could  have  eaten  it,  then  turned,  and,  without  fur- 
ther lie.sit;ition,  went  hack.  She  tourhed  the  young 
man  —  on  tlie  bright  hair,  this  time  —  with  her 
tivndilin^  little  hand. 

Tht*  nMtui  wa.s  so  still  now  that  what  she  said 
ning  out  to  tlu'  eorridor,  where  the  waiters  btoud, 
with  tlic  rlfik  Udiind  liMiking  over  the  de^k  Ut  Si*e. 

••  I  *m  .sorry  you  are  so  hunj^ry.  If  ytui  haven't 
had  any  tiling  for  three  days,  you  mubt  U*  hungrier 
than  me.  I  *ve  got  live  eenLs.  A  gentleman  gave  it 
tome.  I  Mi?)li  you  would  take  it.  l\c  oidy  guiio 
O/I0  day.  Vou  ean  get  S4im«*  supiHT  with  it,and— - 
niayU*   -I  — can    grt   some,   souu'uheres!     I   wish 

\OU  *d  plt'USf  t«»  t.lkt>  it  !  ** 

.M.try  Kh/aU'th  stood  (|uiti'  still,  holding  out  her 
ti\f4-i-itt  pii'iT.  She  did  n«»t  understautl  the  Miuud 
ami  the  .stir  that  \\«-nt  all  o\it  the  blight  room. 
Shr  did  li«>t  .srr  that  Miliii;  of  th«*  gentlemen  eought'd 
and  t%i]N'd  thru  ^)M^tal-l^s.  Shi*  «lid  not  know  why 
thf  biiiwn  ruil.-^  Im  birf  h«-r  canu*  up  with  sueh  astart, 
nor  whv  thr  \tiiiii'^  niaii\s  Wiu^tt'd  fare  tlu.shed  IvhI 
and  hot  with  imlili'  shanit*. 

Shr  did  not  111  till*  ha.st  und('r>tand  why  he  flung 
the  tive-c'cnt  pieev  u|»on  the  Uible,  and  snateking  kvr 
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in  his  arms  held  her  fast,  and  hid  his  face  on  her 
plaid  shawl  and  sobbed.  Nor  did  she  know  what 
ooiild  1)0  tlio  roason  tliat  nobody  seemed  amused  to 
see  this  gentleman  cry  ;  but  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  given  her  tlie  money  came  up,  and  some  more 
(•nine  up,  and  tliey  gathered  round,  and  she  in  the 
midst  of  tliem,  and  they  all  spoke  kindly,  and  the 
young  man  with  the  bad  face  that  might  have  been 
so  Ix^autiful,  stood  up,  still  clinging  to  her,  and  said 
aloud :  — 

"  She 's  shamed  me  before  you  all,  and  she 's 
shamed  me  to  myself  I  I  '11  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
beggar,  so  help  me  (lod ! " 

So  then,  he  Uniik  the  child  upon  his  knee,  and  the 
gentlonien  came  up  to  listen,  and  the  young  man 
asked  lier  what  was  her  name. 

**Mary  Elizabeth,  sir." 

"Names  used  to  mean  things — in  the  Bible  — 
when  I  was  as  little  as  you.  I  read  the  Bible  then. 
Does  Mary  Elizabeth  mean  Angel  of  Rebuke  ?  " 

"  Sir  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  live,  Mary  Elizabeth  ?  '^ 

"  Nowhere,  sir." 

"  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  " 

"In  Mrs.  O'lHynn's  shed,  sir.  It's  too  cold  for 
tlie  rows.     She 's  so  kind,  she  lets  us  stay." 

"  Wlioni  do  you  stay  with  ?  " 

"Nobody,  only  Jo." 

"  Is  Jo  your  brother  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.    Jo  is  a  girl.    I  have  n't  got  only  Jo.'* 

"  What  does  Jo  do  for  a  living  ?  " 

"She  — gets  it,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  " 
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'*  I  lieg.     1 1  *2i  Uittor  than  tu  —  get  it,  sir,  1  tkiuk." 

••  Where  *s  your  mother  *.'  " 

•»  iKsui." 

**\Vhat(li(Uheaieof?" 

«*  Drink,  bir/*  sai<i  Mary  Elizabeth,  iu  herdiaitinct 
aiid  gentle  U>ne. 

*•  Ah,  —  well.     And  your  father  ?  " 

**  lie  is  dead.     He  died  iu  prison." 

*'  What  sent  him  to  prison  ?  " 

••l>rink,  sir." 

"Oh!" 

*'  1  had  a  brother  onee,"  nmtinued  Mary  Klizabeihy 
who  grew  quite  rliH|ut*nt  with  so  large  an  audienoey 

*•  but  lu'  dieil.  Uhk" 

"What  did  he  die  of?" 

**  Drink,  sir,"  said  the  ehihl  cheerfully.  **  I  Jo 
want  my  >upiH*r,"  hhe  added,  atter  a  fauM.*,  s|ieaking 
in  a  whisiHT,  as  if  to  «lo  or  to  herself,  **and  Ju'U 
In*  wonth'iihg  f(»r  m«\" 

**  Walt,  thfu,**  saitl  the  young  man.  **  1  '11  see  if  / 
ean*t  U-g  enough  to  get  you  \our  bupjier." 

*'  I  thoutjht  there  muht  U*  an  extiy  one  amoug  so 
many  l«ilk7>!**  rrinl  .Mary  Kli^dN'th  ;  for  now,  she 
thought.  .^Ite  .sh<»uM  grt  Ikuk  her  five  eeiitji. 

And  ttuly  ;  tin*  young  man  put  the  live  cents  intu 
hi.s  hat.  to  iM-gin  with.  Then  h«*  ttNik  4»ut  hib  purse, 
and  put  in  M>iiifthiug  tliat  nuuh*  h'b.s  iu»is<*  tliun  the 
tivrr«'ht  |ih'rr,  and  MMurthiug  uioie,  and  UHire  and 
more.  Tlit-n  Ik-  pa.^.M-d  around  tin*  gii'al  nmni,  w.-dk- 
ing  btiil  uiiNt«-atlil\.  and  tin*  grhtU-man  who  gavr  the 
iwv  4'«*ht^  .Hill  ;ill  the  grntlfUirn  put  sonu'thiug  into 
thi*  YouiiL'  ni.iir.i  hat. 

S>  when  he  eame  \nu\  to  the  t4&ble,  he  ciuptied 
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the  hat  and  counted  the  money,  and  truly,  it  was 
forty  dollars. 

"  Fofiij  dollars  /  " 

Mary  Elizal)eth  looked  frightened. 

"  It 's  yours,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Now,  come 
to  siipi>er.  But  see  !  this  gentleman  who  gave  you 
the  five-cent  piece  shall  take  care  of  the  money  for 
you.  You  can  trust  him.  He 's  got  a  wife,  too. 
lUit  we  '11  come  to  supper,  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  coming  up.  "  She 
knows  all  al>out  every  orphan  in  this  city,  I  l)elieve. 
She  '11  know  what  ought  to  be  done  with  you. 
She  '11  take  cnrc  of  you." 

"  JUit  Jo  will  wonder,"  said  Mary  Elizabeth  loy- 
ally. "  I  cnn't  leave  Jo.  And  1  must  go  back  and 
thank  Mrs.  O'Flynn  for  the  shed." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  we  '11  fix  all  that,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  and  Jo,  too.  A  little  girl  with  forty  dollars 
need  n't  sleep  in  a  cownshed.  But  don't  you  want 
your  supjier  ?  " 

"  Why,  yos,"  said  Mary  Elizabeth ;  "  I  do." 

So  the  young  man  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the 
gentleman  whose  wife  knew  all  about  what  to  do 
with  orphans  ityak  her  by  the  other  hand,  and  one  or 
twr>  more  j^pntlompn  followed,  and  they  all  went  out 
into  the  dining  room,  and  put  Mary  Elizabeth  in  a 
chair  at  a  clean  wliite  table,  and  asked  her  what  she 
wantfd  for  her  supper. 

Mary  Eli7al>etli  said  that  a  little  dry  toast  and  a 
eiip  of  milk  would  do  nicely.  So  all  the  gentlemen 
lanfjlipd.     And  she  wondered  why. 

And  the  young  man  with  the  brown  curls  laughed, 
too,  and  l)egan  to  look  quite  happy.     But  he  ordered 
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I'hit'ken,  anil  I'nmlierry  sauce,  and  nia»lu*(l  {lotatoes, 
and  cc'li-ry,  and  rolls,  and  liuttor,  and  ioniat«ii*:i,  and 
an  ici*  (*r<*ani,  and  a  ('U|)  of  Um,  and  nuU,  and  raiaiiui, 
and  cake,  and  custard,  and  ajiples,  ami  gm|»es  —  and 
Mary  Kliz;iU*th  sat  in  her  pink  dross  and  red  shawl, 
and  ate  the  whole ;  and  why  it  did  n't  kill  ber  iio- 
Ixxly  knows  ;  but  it  did  n*t. 

The  youn^  man  with  the  face  tliat  might  havo 
l)een  U^autiful  —  that  might  yet  be,  one  would  liavo 
thought  who  had  seen  him  then  —  stood  watchiDg 
the  little  girl. 

'*  Shi*  *s  |ircarhcd  nie  a  1  tetter  sermon/'  he  said,  be- 
low his  hrcatli ;  *'  lK*tti*r  than  all  the  ministers  I  ever 
heanl  in  all  tlu*  chunhcs.  May  (hkI  bless  her!  I 
wish  there  were  a  thousand  like  her  in  this  selfish 
worhl :  •' 

And  when  I  heard  about  it,  I  wished  so,  toa 
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The  outcry  of  the  coming  tide  was  pealing  in.  It 
had  the  resonance  of  a  heavy  sea ;  one  could  heat  it 
a  mile  further  into  the  town  than  one  expected,  and 
felt  a  sense  of  surprise  at  the  depth  of  the  tone. 
The  ocean  was  quite  gray.  The  sky  seemed  rather 
to  take  tlian  to  give  the  universal  color  which  hung 
ujK)n  the  village  and  the  headland,  and  gathered 
against  the  breakwater  with  a  force  and  an  impor- 
tance that  made  the  impression  of  a  waste  of  sad- 
ness ;  as  if  the  world  had  filled  up  and  brimmed  over 
with  it,  and  had  gone  into  gray  as  people  go  into 
mourning ;  that  l)eing  the  easiest  way  of  recogniz- 
ing what  there  was  nothing  to  bo  said  about.  The 
efTect  was  heightened  by  the  jn-evailing  tones  of  the 
granite  which  filled  the  landsraiK*.  The  great  quar- 
ries in  the  background  ga]>ed  into  a  gray  earth ;  the 
cars  which  rolled  or  tnindled  by  were  loaded  with 
massive  grayness ;  so  the  sloops  that  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  little  artificial  liarlwrs;  the  wharves  were 
piled  with  gray  paving,  reguLarly  disposed,  making 
rectangular  outlines  against  the  sky,  which  hung 
close,  like  a  curtain  of  a  shade  darker  than  the  stone, 
against  it.  Derricks,  lifting  gray  blocks,  cut  the 
gray  air  on  either  side  of  the  street,  where  the  stone- 
dust  blew  about  under  the  hammers  of  the  paving 
cutters.     Granite  houses  presented  their  unrelenting 
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fut'es  to  tlio  MO  volt'  liarinoiiy  of  tlat  sci'iiery ;  and  the 
Ijn'akwutcr  itsrlf,  a  soKmiiii  ^niy  figure  like  a  liaroo- 
pliagus,  stn't4-lu'(l  iln^arily  out  iut4i  tlur  <li:>turU*d  Aca. 

Tilt  re  wiui  no  fo^^.  The  f:u*e  of  the  (Hvau  w;ls  (Ha- 
tiurtly  to  In*  seen,  furrowed  with  hhiek  wrinkle*. 
Againht  tlie  breakwater  the  8urf  lea|M*il  high; 
tongues  of  white  Mann:  liekeil  the  edge  i)f  the  ^rvskt 
granite  dike  and  blazed  up.  The  day  watf  «o  (»ray 
that  these  daz/led  the  eye  like  the  sunlight  for 
whieh  they  were  the  sulistitnte.  The  rueks,  wel 
with  an  ininiense  sweep  of  spray,  glittoreil;  thi*y 
had  nut  liern  frosted  for  some  days,  hut  now  tlie 
night  was  turning  eold.  It  was  the  'JAiU  of  iKscein- 
ber,  and  in  St4>ne|NU-t. 

St«ine|N»rt  lir?t  far  dt»wn  the  index  ttngi*r  of  the 
Ma^s.u-huM*tts  I'lt.i^t,  and  lias  a  rii^ht  ti»  its  eliiuate. 
itinl  anil  the  ti.ihi'rnicn  kn4»w  \ihat  that  is.  I*.ini- 
ly/fd  with  thf  wcath«'r«  the  long  ana  4*f  the  t'-a|ie 
stret4'h«'S  into  midwintiT,  inul  Usus  the  i*(dii  like 
lirad  th'.sh.  WliiMi  a  g4*nth*  ummn!  like  that  of  this 
(*hii>tukas  W4-ik  tonifs  Ut  St4»ne|N)rt  in  winter  tlie 
|N'(iph*  lift  tli«'ir  4')es  t4*  th4*  bri'akwat4*r,  glanev  at 
thf  U»ws  4d  thi'  Uiats  ti>  sft*  \\  hirh  way  the  wind 
|H>int.s,  1iH»k  tt»  their  little  pih's  4it  eo;il,  eut  lasting 
tor  tii4*ir  wiuihtw.s*  get  out  the  4-hil4lrt*n*s  wunlleu 
tip|H  t.s,  and  .s;iy.  **  Thi.t  is  a  \^4*.itii4'r-bii*inler  ^  1  wijih 
vifur  l.ith4*r  wa-^  a-NlMtiv/* 

It  hail  Um-ii  a  Mngul.irly  gentle  we4'k,  |M*:iceful  and 
a1nlo^t  WiiMu  :  iiinpli*  mi.^t  thndilied  anil  nielu*d  iu 
yi'llow  ail.  and  the  .mii»w  th-d  ;  thi*  watiT  liatl  warm 
l<t\iiip^'  iiiiiii.s  Apiil  tiiliii^i»t  blm*  anil  vn del  autl 
t4'iidt'r  bii>.iii'«;  ami  thf  krlp  |i;ilpitat«*«l  on  the  rv«| 
riM  kh  4iv«*r  on  th«*  hi'adlanil  by  tin'  lightdimiMi  as  if 
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it  breathed  ;  the  quarrymon  worked  one  day  in  their 
woollen  shirtsleeves.  Clearly  this  was  well  over 
now.  The  wind  had  set  its  teeth  into  the  east,  and 
all  tlio  world  gathered  itself  for  the  coming  storm. 

The  (]iiarrymen  had  their  share  of  Stoneport 
weather,  be  it  nnderstood ;  they  understood  it  It 
was  no  light  job  to  be  a  fisherman,  perhaps ;  but 
there  were  other  jieoplo  in  the  world  than  fishermen. 
Three  hundred  men  looked  up  at  the  offended  sky 
from  the  great  (juarries  and  works  of  Stoneport,  and 
said,  each  man  to  himself  or  to  his  neighbor,  accord- 
ing to  his  temiKjrament,  "  We  're  goin'  to  have  a  spell 
of  weather." 

It  was  sometimes  pretty  cold  chij>ping  stone  in 
wint<)r  in  Stoneport,  but  it  was  not  fashionable  for 
the  quarry  men  to  complain.  There  were  a  good 
many  Scotch  among  them.  They  had  reserve  and 
pride  — a  man  attended  to  his  own  business  and  took 
his  own  risks  ;  he  was  not  an  object  of  pity  to  sum- 
mer visitors  or  newsi)aper  reporters ;  he  respected 
his  calling,  and  dcfcMidcd  it;  he  was  even  in  the 
habit  of  comi)aring  it  with  others,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  man  not  privileged  to  be  a  Stoneport 
quarryman.  (Jriovances  he  had;  but  he  did  not 
babble  alK)nt  thom  ;  he  treated  them  with  a  guarded 
reticence,  as  cultivated  i^ople  do  their  physical  in- 
firmitica,  and  brought  his  hammer  down  U|)on  your 
question  to  remind  you  that  Am  time  and  skill  were 
marketable  commodities.  Every  line  in  his  heavily 
chiseled  face,  which  looked  as  if  his  own  tools  had 
ha<'kcd  at  it  for  half  a  century,  expressed  skepticism 
as  to  the  national  usefulness  of  any  person  who  had 
nothing  l>etter  to  do  than  to  ask  why  he  called  his 
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stiuid  a  **l>4M-tli,"  or  how  doc|i  a  (|uarry  wad.  Never- 
theless, ill  the  winter  it  wu^  cold  cutting  granite  in 
Stoiie|N)i-t. 

**  We'll  have  the  (luurry  to  8hovcl  eonie  nioniin\** 
ohs(  rved  an  authorit:itive-l(Hikiii^,  siiuuie-lmilt  foUoW 
from  the  iMittiHu  i\{  the  hiihie^t  pit  in  town.  TLoy 
were  loading;  the  deniek  us  he  s|Mikc ;  it  groane«l 
like  a  living  thing  U'lieath  its  mighty  hunlen  od  the 
huge  slah  swung  arouml  and  olY  into  the  snow}*  air. 
The  men  wat<rhed  it  with  glances  of  Mimething  like 
BymiKithy,  sis  if  they  felt  a  kinshi|»  U'tweeu  theiu* 
selves  and  the  straiiiiiig,  seiistdess  thing.  They 
were  must-iilar  nn'ii,  liltl^t  id'  them,  and  U'lit  to  their 
Work  stuidity. 

*•  Von  're  out  there,  Washington  I*iH*k,*'  a  ckt^erful 
Voire  madt*  answer  liuiu  the  d«N)r  of  the  engine- 
Inm.se.  *'  I  M  like  t«)  sre  the  <ir.iiiite  ri>in|Kiny  tliat 
'ud  .set  wm  sh(»vi*tiir  mi  a  holid.iv.** 

**  <')iii>tnia>  !  I  fnrgot  it ;  that  *s  the  gos|Hrl  truth. 
She  \h  got  u|i  .si>nii*  kiiith'r  rinktum  fur  us  t«>  renicui* 
U'r  it  hy.  iltrM'lt  ;  hain't  .she,  JelTfrstui '.'  I  wonder 
I  Imgiit  i(." 

"It  *s  a  kiihl  tif  a  i*aity  ;  it  *s  a  gatherin*  at  iler 
htiiiM*  It  \s  till*  d.iy  Shf  reh'lirates,**  rejilied  another, 
rh.itiiiL:  hi^  <*ai-s  hri^kly,  fi>r  it  was  umhmiahly  gruw- 
iiig  i-uM  ainl  itilder.  **  I  had  a  letter  uivself  fi»r  an 
iiivit<*.  It  w.Ls  \\ritten  on 't  :  *  Mr.  Ma«li.s4in  ICock. 
IC.  S.  V.  r*  My  wtiniaii  Kiiil  them  two  fuat  letU*r« 
meant  *  Kitr  .S«Hin,'  hut  ^hat  *  V.  I*.*  sUhnI  for  ftlie 
H ain't  .SI I  .SUM-  S.iy,  Mt  1111  in-,  what  did  you  uiake 
i»li  't  '.'      I  Mil  \iMt  h.i\i*  tiiii-  '.'  '* 

"Stanil.s  to  Mill*-  1  h.id  iiiii'."  griiHled  Mourue  fnUB 
the  |iit':i  !«t«iiiw.i\      *'  llitl  ^f  e\i*i  know  Iter  to  slight 
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anybody  or  sarse  anybody  ?  She 's  the  only  person 
I  ever  knew  that  treated  me  like  a  gentleman  senco 
1  wa.s  l)orn  a  quarryman.  Lord  bless  her  !  My  girl," 
lie  added,  with  an  air  of  not  l)eing  too  proud  to 
mention  it  —  "  my  girl  *s  been  to  high  school  two 
seasons,  and  she  says  *  V.  P.*  means  *  Very  Prompt ; ' 
that's  what  that  stands  for.  But  there's  a  girl 
alongside  of  her  that 's  been  to  Boston,  who  says  it 
stands  for  *  Verse  of  Poetry/  " 

The  other  men  listened  with  deference.  The  Rock 
boys  were  held  in  great  re8[)ect  in  the  quarry ;  there 
were  four  of  them,  two  brothers,  two  cousins,  named 
by  j»ahii()li<^  parents  in  the  Presidential  order  men- 
tioned. The  Uock  boys  had  .always  felt  the  dignity 
of  their  names,  and  perceived  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  live  up  to.  They  did  not  get  drunk  ;  they 
had  money  at  the  savings-bank  ;  they  "  bossed  "  the 
rest  of  the  gang  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  and 
then  an  old  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Dawse  re- 
belled faintly,  and  there  was  a  Finlandcr  who  had 
lost  one  eye  by  an  explosion,  rejwrted  to  be  "worth 
something"  himself,  and  maintaining  on  both 
grounds  a  cert'iin  right  to  private  opinion. 

"  There  's  a  lM)ok  of  etikwette  at  our  house  on  top 
shelf  somewheres  along  of  the  Bible  and  the  cook- 
lK)()k,"  said  Washington  Uock.  "  It  ain't  no  gret  of 
a  chore  to  find  out  what  *  R.  S.  V.  P.*  dooz  stand  for. 
She  knows  we  can  read,  if  we  ain't  rich.'' 

Miss  Tjnurie,  by  the  way,  understood  the  quarry- 
men  very  well  in  this  matter.  The  more  ceremony 
about  her  hospitality,  and  the  less  they  understood 
it,  the  lx?tter  they  liked  it. 

"  Yon  gacs  the  marster,"  observed  the  Scotchman^ 
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with  tilt)  iiiaiiiuT  of  one  who  thought  the  l^ock  hoyM 
had  iuoiioihiUzihI  tho  conversutiiaiul  rt*»uurced  of  thti 
quarry  loii^  i>nough. 

"(iocs  h«*  to  horV  lusked  the  Fiiilaiidor,  (Imppiiiy 
his  ilrills,  and  i-xstiii^;  the  scrutiny  of  his  singh;  i*yi% 
with  the  intensity  Indi Mining  to  detieirncy,  over  the 
dreary  hindsea|H'.     *'  She  deserves  a  husUind.'* 

*' She  *s  t<H)  pH»d  for  Iiini/*  protested  Washiugtun 
Uoek. 

**  lie  ain*t  wuth  the  rij^ht  to  tie  her  sh(M*-string^" 
eried  (letYerson  ICiH-k. 

**She*ll  never  U*  married,"  s;iid  M;i«lim»ii. 

**  Ltu'd  fnrhiil  !  *'  said  Moim»e. 

**  No  man  ain*t  hhn'ked  out  lit  for  her,"  urged 
Washingttin  KiM-k  in  a  final  torn*. 

**  He  gties  not  to  hci/*  ohjcrted  the  Fiuhuultir, 
(K'erin^  lN*twi*en  the  ^u\s  oH  the  moaning  derrick. 
'*  lie  will  turn  him  duwu  the  rii;id  hy  Satan'tf  I'it.** 

'•  No,  sir/'  |MTr»iNtrd  Wx-^hiugton  KiK-k  ;  ••  Martiu 
]K*rrirk  \s  nn  his  ua\  to  nnwhcus  hut  t«i  her.*' 

*'  That  *s  Ml,"  >aid  ■lellVrsitu  K«M'k. 

**  r>et  \oui  Sund.i\  m«>rnin*  l»ruun-hr«';ul  on*t,**»ait| 

M;ldis(t|i.  ••  In- '•>  ;iltrr  hrr." 

*'  \'rs."  sail!  MujirtH*,  -In*  's  aftrr  Annir  l^iurie.** 
*'(ini   h«*   wai,"  »u^'gfMt«'«l    1Kin^m\  the   SiHitehuiaii, 
aftiT  A  M'\iTf   .^itfUi'i*.  **  is  then*  a  lad    in  theM*  i|uar* 
rii '•>  til  JiiudtT  till*  l.LTts  '/** 

Thi*  iiii-n  tlid  nnt  hulk  at  c.trh  uthcr;  no  one  ;ui- 
^wt■ll(l  till-  old  m.iu.  Thi'V  wen*  |N»or  quarry  men, 
|il.iiu  trllnw.*! ;  ^lii*  lit  whom  tlii'V  sfHike  w;ia  ni^t  of 
tle'ii  Miit  :  tiMthfi.  au:;t'l,  idnl.  hut  uoniau  hot  f«ir 
thi*ni  The)  tlitMiv:lit  (d  hfi  as  the)  thought  of  the 
evt-ning  star^  \%hi<-h   liMikeil  d«»\%n   into   the  «|iuu-r7 
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through  a  brc<ak  in  the  clouds  from  a  great  height, 
piercingly,  seeing  everything,  but  touching  nowhere. 
Yot  til  ere  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  could 
have  wisli(i(l  her  married. 

"  MayliJii)  it 's  right  ye  are,  boys,"  said  the  old 
Scotchman  softly,  as  if  he  had  been  answered, 
"(tin  I  hail  the  chusin'  of  a  mon  for  her  me  ain  sel', 
I  'd  sooner  tak'  him  frae  th^  ither  warld  nor  this." 

Annie  I^aurie  sat  in  her  little  music-room  alone. 
She  ha<l  the  thoughts  that,  like  wild  birds,  venture 
near  the  heart  only  when  one  is  alone  and  still. 

Annie  Laurie  was  fifty-one  years  old  —  fifty-one 
to-morrow,  for  (yhristmas  wjis  her  birthday  too.  She 
had  jKissed  the  years  when  one  is  a  heroine.  Life 
wa.s  l)ehind  her.  She  was  a  heroine  to  noljody  now 
except  to  the  rpiarrynien,  poor  fellows,  who  idealized, 
she  said,  a  little  common  humanity,  or  jwrhaps  a  bit 
of  ex prri mental  Christianity,  so  easily  that  one  could 
cry  to  think  of  it. 

She  thought  of  it  that  evening,  sitting  there  by 
herself,  and  twisting  lK>nlx)ns  for  their  Christmas 
jmrty.  She  hail  done  a  good  many  things  for  the 
quarrymen,  as  all  Stone|K>rt  knew  —  womanly,  neigh- 
lx)rly  things,  warm-hearted,  courageous,  and  charac- 
teristic. St/>neiK)rt  expected  them  of  her,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  invited  the  quarry- 
men,  her  own  particuLar  quarrymen,  to  a  party.  She 
was  18  excitod  alK>ut  it  as  if  she  had  been  fifteen  in- 
stead of  fi  ftv-one. 

"  It  is  the  pleasantest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Tombs  ;  "  it  is  delightful  I  " 

Mrs.  Toiiilis  lived  with  Annie  Laurie;   whether 
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maid,  mother,  guido,  philosoplufry  lioutfi*kec|ier,  or 
frioml,  h(*r  Vi>cati<iii  vfim  complex.  She  wa.s  luiul  to 
have  a  |)n*tty,  rheerfiil  name  —  Kale  or  Jeiiiiv,  or 
what  not;  but  Mrs.  Tmiihs  ami  only  Mrs.  Ti'mbrt 
she  was  and  would  Ih*.  li  vfas  »U()|iohe<l  that  »he 
conceived  hen»elf  thus  either  in  maintain  that  {ler 
Bonal  dignity  which  <h'tieM  |M)sition  or  that  which 
comes  from  it;  whether  one  was  to  forget  that  blie 
c(M>ked  the  dinner  or  ivniend>er  that  she  hail  lM*en 
married,  was  never  clearly  proved.  Authoritieti  dif- 
fereil  on  this  ]>oint;  Miss  I^^iurie  yiehle«l  it  without 
inquiry,  and  merrily  called  her  Mrs.  Tomlis. 

*'lt  took  you  t«)  think  on  *t/'  saiil  Mrs.  Tomlic 
'*  I  would  n*t  stone  a  raisin  for  'em,  nor  for  no  mortal 
liuman,  without  it  was  tit  amuse  you.  Hut,  liortly, 
if  it  amuses  yuu  !  '* 

Mrs.  Tiimlis  had  succumU*d  on  twisting  lM>nU»mi. 
She  said  it  gavf  her  an  indigebti(»n  in  the  brain  to 
think  of  it.  She  had  gone  away  t«»  hntk  after  Mime 
ht*avy  ninral  n>.siMinhibilities  in  the  matt«*r  of  chuco> 
late  fru.sting.  Annie  I^iurie  could  hear  Mrs.  Tumbt 
singing  in  tht*  kit4*hen, — 

"  \Uy  uf  wrmlk,  that  Urudful  «Uy/* 

by  way  «*f  (*hn^tnias  cai«iK  whih>  she  whip|)iNl  the 
eggs.  Mih.^  ImIuiIi*  hiTsclf,  alone  in  the  muAie-nioin, 
wa^  .HubuHT^ed  in  wavrs  of  colored  |i;i(»er  and  in  the 
tidi'  !•!  Ii<-|-  own  tinmghts. 

Thi'sr  tonight  \irre  the  long  t]iou;:htji  of  hrr 
ye.ii>.  tin-  <|uiit  tliouu'ht.s  Willi  which  (N*;u-«'ful  mid- 
dl«'  a^i*  runii-.i  ti»  aiihivi'iMan  «1.i>m.  .\iinir  l.iuiie 
had  not  alwa\;»  U'l'ii  ipiii't  ;  hhe  was  t«Mi  handsome  a 
woman  even  ut  fifty  Ut  have  liad  a  quiet  life ;  aud 
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then  her  eyes  worn  too  d<irk.  They  were  deep  as  well 
as  (lark,  and  bright  as  well  as  deep ;  they  flashed  as 
easily  as  a  8optonil)cr  sea.  She  had  abounding 
health,  and  sang  like  a  morning  star  sometimes  even 
now ;  her  hair  seemeil  to  have  turned  gray  more 
because  it  became  her  than  because  she  was  growing 
old.  She  had  an  erect  figure,  richly  moulded,  and 
a  firm  musician's  hand.  Jler  face  was  vivid  and 
strong ;  and  when  she  was  moved  in  the  right  way  it 
was  sweet. 

Strong  or  sweet,  or  bravo  or  merry,  it  was  im- 
possible at  Christmas  time  and  birthday  time  not  to 
remember  —  Jfow  a  woman  remembers !  She  had 
often  prayed  for  a  man's  i)ower  of  forgetting,  and 
then  prayed  to  l)e  forgiven  for  the  prayer.  She 
knew  that  she  would  not  have  felt  she  was  half  a 
woman  if  she  could  forget.  She  would  have  scorned 
herself  as  if  she  had  done  something  nule.  It  was 
the  way  she  wjis  made  ;  it  was  like  the  depth  of  her 
eyes  or  the  cpiality  of  her  soprano.  Who  was  to 
help  it  ?  She  hrul  loved  one  man,  and  ho  hml  died. 
Her  story  was  the  story  of  her  country.  Twenty- 
one,  almost  twenty -two  years  ago,  Annie  Laurie  was 
one  of  those  who  "  gave  their  happiness  instead." 
He  gave  his  life ;  she  knew  it  was  the  easier  por- 
tion ;  she  never  said  so,  lest  she  should  seem  to  un- 
dervalue his  share  of  their  sacrifice  or  overvalue  hers. 
They  loved  each  other,  and  he  went  to  the  war. 

Thoy  ha<l  loved  much  —  being  so  young;  and  she 
had  thought  he  would  come  through  somehow  and 
come  back  to  her.  She  really  had.  It  was  her  ar- 
dent, vigorous  nature  to  do  so.  She  hojKjd  easily,  or 
at  least  deeply ;   she  did  not  believe  that  George 
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wouKl  Im)  killt*il.  She  hiul  4;x|h.h:UhI  in  1m  liap|>y. 
Shu  always  had  bt*(*ii.  Shu  hiui  known  the  glud 
yduth  of  lioalth  and  tnusc  and  U;anty.  It  wua  iiew 
to  have  to  sutler.     Slut  had  in  h*arn  how. 

'Hii'irs  ha<l  U'l'n  one  i»f  the  natural,  happy  betrothals 
whereunto  all  the  eoninion  currents  of  lile  ii4*t  ea&ily. 
Friends  hiul  blessed  anil  eir<*unistances  h;ul  laughed. 
Annie  I^iurie  w;ut  the  daughter  (»f  the  village  doctor, 
(ieorge  CI  iff  was  in  the  Granites  (\>nii»uny  —  was  the 
(iranite  (\)niiiany  after  his  father  dietl.  (And  tho 
(iranitt*  (\un|»;niy  failed  during  the  war;  after  he 
was  slu»t.)  Iter  hiver  w;i3  older  than  she.  They 
ha<l  kno\\n  eaeh  other  half  their  lives,  ever  sinee  Dr. 
I^iurie  Umglit  out  the  old  deaf  dtNrtor's  pra4*tiix*. 
Every iHHly  was  ^LhI  U*  have  them  marry.  Their 
|»erM»n.il  prefereue**  .seemed  really  only  the  ottieial 
expresiiiun  of  puMie  upniion  ;  that  was  delightful 
The  han«lsome  ^iil  wxs  well  likeil  in  Stone|iort  eveu 
then  ;  she  had  her  Iath4'r*s  heaity  way  with  iMHiple, 
though  sUv  did  unt  tiouhle  herself  aUtut  the  «|uarry- 
nieu  in  tli«>se  da\.s.  She  w;ui  Unt  merry  a  girl  ti*  play 
My  I^id\  Ituuntilid.  II«'rs  had  U^en  the  humanity 
learned  at  the  teet  of  sorrow,  anil,  like  the  other 
le.t.stuis  \i  hi«  h  are  taught  hy  that  thorough  teaeher, 
learned  well  if  leaiued  at  all. 

She  w;is  goMig  di*wn  into  the  kit4-heii  tit  give  an 
onh'r  tor  her  tathei's  eoniloit  <ttir>he  wa.N  a  mother- 
le.i.t  gill)  one  .Ma\  ila\.itow  aliiioNt  tweitt\-t\»o  yeam 
ago,  when  till*  tlm  toi  eaiiie  ill  ami  ealhil  her,  in  a 
\«iu-e  whiih  ^he  had  ii«*\ei  heard  111  all  her  life,  lie 
met  hel  at  the  he. id  (d  the  .st«ill.s  The  elitrv  wilidoW 
w.Uft  o|i«'ii.  She  .saw  the  .sky  aitd  hinl.s  and  the  hruiieli 
of  the  old  maple.     She  ha*!  on  a  pink  sumiuer  divM, 
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for  it  was  wann.  Bhie  of  the  sky  and  rose  of  the 
happy  woman's  robe  melted  into  a  dense  violet  haze 
botwoon  hors(Of  and  her  fathers  face.  The  old 
man  liold  the  morning  pa])er  in  his  shaking  hand. 

"  Wait  a  minute?,  father,"  said  Annie  Laurie ; 
"  Jane,  make  the  doctor's  cofTee  carefully  for  dinner, 
lie  is  tired." 

Then  she  turned  and  kissed  him  before  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  took  the  paper,  and  went  away 
with  it  alone  upstairs. 

It  would  have  been  something  if  she  could  have 
laid  her  lips  against  the  grass  upon  her  soldier's 
grave.  I^ut  he  lay  among  the  nameless  dead,  six 
hundred  miles  away  from  her.  He  fell  in  the  ter- 
rible charge  at  Chancellorsville,  and  was  not  seen  by 
comratle  or  by  friend  again.  She  had  no  word,  no 
trace.  The  |)oor  girl  had  not  even  the  ring  she  put 
upon  his  finger,  nor  her  letters  —  not  one  of  the  little 
sacred  signs  that  grief  cheats  itself  upon.  Jealous 
death  ha<l  swallowed  everything.  He  had  dropped 
out  of  her  life  as  a  jewel  drops  into  the  sea. 

The  sorrow  of  the  young  is  a  cniel  sorrow.  An- 
nie Laurie  was  strong  as  well  as  young,  and  she  suf- 
fered as  the  strong  do.  Turn  the  leaf  —  turn  the 
leaf  n]K)n  the  story,  and  read  on. 

Trouble,  as  we  know,  is  one  of  the  contagions  of 
life.  Her  first  was  not  her  last,  and  before  she  had 
come  past  thirty  years  the  brave  girl  had  her  heavy 
share.  When  the  doctor  took  a  malignant  fever 
from  a  pauper  ]>atient,  and  yielded  the  stniggle  for 
life  at  a  week's  end,  she  was  not  out  of  the  black 
dress  worn  for  her  lover ;  and  so  she  kept  it  on. 
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She  was  li*ft  with  h(*r  liimse,  her  iiiiuioul  ctluc** 
tioii,  her  voii;i%  uiul  u  buiik-U4!couiit  that  |aiil  the  uu* 
di^rtakrr  and  tlu*  gniccr.  The  wci*k  ufU^r  the  funeral 
Mrs.  Tunilis  canio  in  at  the  front  dtMir  without  ring- 
ing, and  said  :  *'  I  *ni  a  ]>iitii'nt.  I  set  a  store  by  the 
doctor.  He  eured  me  of  a  tttrrible  thing  I  hail  the 
matter  of  me.  1  M  ha*  Insn  alongside  of  Mr.  TtmilKi 
if  your  father  hadn't  |»ervented.  Vou  M  U*  Iter  be- 
lie ve  I  wiis  thankful  U)  nien'y  for  that  1  lovetl  the 
do(.*tor.  His  iKitients  did,  you  know.  I  'U  live  with 
you  if  you  want  me  to.  I  can  get  along  on  board 
wages.  I  'm  well  otT,  eonsiderin*  what  Mr.  Tombs 
Wiis.  I  \i  like  to  do  something  for  my  doctor's 
daughter." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Tond»s,**  saitl  Annie  1«aurie. 
She  went  u|»  and  kisse<l  Mrs.  Tondis,  ami  that  was 
the  U'ginning  and  end  of  that.  In  three  wi*eks  bhe 
o|K'ned  her  singing-Si'li«Mil ;  and  the  summer  |ieople 
t4H>k  va4'ati«in  le.ssons,  when  they  eame,  f4»r  their  lit- 
tle gii  Is.  She  sang  in  a  ehoir  in  KairharUir ;  hhe 
played  to  ru'h  invalids;  she  w;is  not  unheanl  of  at 
|i:irl(»r  et>ii<crts;  she  tuiled  over  the  drifts  t»f  (*a|ie 
Ann  in  wint«'r  to  give  private  iu^t ruction  ti»  meehaii* 
ics'  daughters  :  in  .short,  she  struggh'd  for  existiMiev, 
and  had  it  She  wa.H  a  brave,  bu.sy  \\onian.  Kvery- 
ImnIv  kiM-w  .Vniiif  Lauiie.  She  \\;is  not  a  s;iint^ 
itiit  a  bit  of  11;  hi'i  cm^  fhushcd  ttMi  «|uickly.  She 
\i;ir«  a  liv«*  hum. Ill  cuMtuir;  >\ir  hatl  ev«'a  a  little 
tt-iiiiM-r  «if  hii  ouu  ;  .she  M'lildfd  h«*r  fpiarrymeu  ur 
hi-r  pupils  if  t)ii'\  di-.^ii\itl  It.  ami  ni.ule  up  fur  it 
n«'\t  tiiut'  \i\  Uiuiitifiil  bui.-tt.s  lit  tfuderness.  Al- 
though .1  |H»«ir  \%oui.iii,  .till*  h.iil  miMMls  ;  bhe  was  not 
always  the  same;  she  gave  herself  the  luxury  of  a 
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varied  nature,  and  though  she  sometimes  lost  a 
friend  because  of  it,  she  kept  more  than  she  lost. 
At  fifty -one  she  was  a  bright-eyed,  handsome,  heart- 
Ronio  soul  to  look  u[K)n,  with  a  maternal  manner  and 
the  lauj^h  of  a  girl. 

I'cople  used  to  say  tliat  she  would  get  over  it  and 
marry ;  but  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  given  that 
up  now.  She  had  been  beloved,  of  course,  as  most 
women  are;  times  not  a  few,  as  such  women  are. 
But  she  had  followed  her  solitary  life  as  one  follows 
a  page  that  is  to  be  read. 

Martin  Derrick,  coming  up  to  her  door  that  night, 
looked  in  from  the  threat  of  the  storm  to  the  caress 
of  the  house  with  heavy,  hungry  eyes.  He  could 
see  her  before  he  entered,  for  the  curtain  was  not 
quite  close,  and  even  blew  in  the  gasps  of  the  rising 
gale  that  puffed  through  the  loose,  old-fashioned 
window-casings. 

"She  needs  a  carpenter  here  for  a  week,"  he 
thought.  She  made  merry  of  her  economies ;  one 
would  have  thought  they  were  her  luxuries ;  but  it 
went  hard  with  him  to  look  on  and  see  them. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  lamp-light  (there  was  a  rose- 
colored  shade  upon  the  lamp),  with  her  fine  fingers 
—  whiter  for  the  colors  of  the  gay  paper  —  Hashing 
to  and  fro  at  her  Christmas  work.  She  sat  erect 
and  strong. 

Her  brave  face  was  bent;  it  had  a  sweet  mute 
look.  He  wondered  of  what  she  was  thinking.  Her 
thouj^hts  seemed  to  him  something  precious  and  far, 
like  the  settinj^  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  He  was  a 
plain,  busy  man,  who  wrought  in  stone  and  lived  a 
little  rigidly.     The  granite  of  his  quarries  had  got 
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into  \\\n\,  uiio  iiiiglit  say ;  liU  luiml  was  well  atnti* 
tii'iL  Mi*  kiivw  what  he  wishnl ;  ho  usually  Iiiul  it. 
llu  h:iil  (h'siivil  success,  and  gut  it ;  fortuni^  it  c*aiue; 
inarriav^ts  and  liis  wife  uthired  him  ;  rhi1dn*n,  ami 
they  Were  tine  fellows  —  never  f<*U  sitk  antl  never 
went  WHMig.  He  IkmI  always  |>rosiH*red.  He  «x. 
|ieeted  niatt<!rs  t4)  go  as  he  ehose  to  have  them. 
Nothing  hail  ever  thwarted  Martin  Derrick  in  all  Lis 
life  hut  death  and  Annie  l^urie. 

For  Mrs.  I>errirk  died,  and  Annie  I^urie —  He 
Wiis  a  plain  man,  as  I  say,  not  given  to  that  unetiiu- 
niert'ial  weakness  which  we  call  imagination;  hut 
Annie  Laiirit*  s«*enu*d  :ls  far  from  him,  at  her  near- 
est, as  till*  fdlor  or  tie*  a|i|ir«>;udi  «)f  th«^  bky.  He 
thought  of  hfi'  wilh  the  reverenre  with  nhieh  a  iKif- 
tk'd  man  thinks  «*f  the  unatUiinahlr  ;  it  uniounta  to 
ri'ligiou  in  some  men,  an«l  pra4:tieaUy  starves  uiauj 
i>f  the  same  imr|NiSfS. 

This  dhl  not  atftM't  his  general  Udief  that  a  thing 
which  was  n«it  tt»  U*  hiul  for  tin*  :isking  w:is  Ui  lie 
ha«l  hy  iNM'sisting.  This  w.is  tin*  natural  Udief  of  a 
hUi'i'essful  man.  When  he  eame  in  that  night  aiitl 
sat  (hiwn  hy  her  and  hNiki^l  at  hers4*rene  and  tttaltfly 
fare,  his  hands  ilinihed. 

(i(nhI  (idd!  hr  tlumght,  if  the  heart  of  the  ikdid 
earth  t-wuld  Im*  h<*wn  out  and  cut  to  pieees,  and  luatle 
to  si'r\«*  tlir  hiiuian  will,  :ts  hi*  had  M-«'n  it,  us  he  luul 
/(//  It.  all  hit  days  and  in  all  his  lifiiig,  eouhl  not 
till*  ti'iidciiif.^n  ol  one  stditaiy  wtuiiaii  U*  won? 
What  wa.-^  a  iiiaii  a  man  for  it  he  e«mld  not  doit? 
\Vh\  w.i.n  a  Woman  a  w«tiu.iii  unli-.sn  she  ni't-ils  must 
)ii'ltl  .'  11«'  liii»ii;:ht  hi.t  li|fs  !t»gi-th«-r  umler  his  gray 
U*ard,  and  wut«-hiMi  her  without  disguiBO ;  the  kiivv 
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how  it  was  with  him ;  there  was  no  passion  either 
to  conceal  or  to  confess  between  them. 

"  I  don't  see,"  ho  said,  with  the  abrupt  candor  of 
long  accinaiiitance,  "  that  you  look  a  day  older  than 
you  did  when  you  were  thirty-five.  Of  course  you 
know  tliat  you  are  a  handsome  woman,  though  I 
don't  know  tliat  I  have  talked  about  that  But  to- 
night—  what  ails  you  to-night  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  I  feel  so  young,  I  think,"  laughed 
Annie  Laurie,  turning  her  fine  gray  head  in  the 
]>enumbra  of  the  rose-colored  lamp.  "  I  am  fifty -one 
to-morrow,  and  fifty-one  of  my  boys  are  coming  to  a 
birthday  party  with  Mrs.  Tombs  and  me  on  Christ- 
mas nifrht.  Will  you  come  too?  That  will  bo  de- 
lightful." 

"I  never  knew  anybody  do  such  delicate  things 
for  rough  people."  He  touched  the  dainty  trifle  she 
was  twisting,  with  a  tremor  in  his  strong  hand. 
"  You  cast  your  precious  pearls  before  "  — 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried ;  "  I  have  never  felt  the 
tusks  —  never  once.  You  know  better  than  that, 
Martin  Derrick.  How  was  it  in  the  strike  last  win- 
ter ?     Did  they  behave  like  "  — 

"  They  behaved  like  lambs  led  at  your  feet  by  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon,"  admitted  the  master  of  the 
Granite  Company.  "You  saved  the  Company  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  hands  —  but  the 
thing  of  it  was,  they  could  nH  understand  what  you 
saved  tliem.  They  took  the  trouble  to  keep  out  of 
ruin  and  starvation  and  the  poor-house,  with  no  idea 
in  their  skulls  except  that  they  were  doing  a  favor 
to  you."  He  brought  his  clinched  hands  down  heav- 
ily upon  the  table  among  the  bonbons. 
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**Si>tlu*>  wvrtV  8uid  Auiiiu  l^urie;  **  the  i;reai- 
est  tlicy  could  ih)  inc*.  I  w;ui  wry  much  obligvii  tu 
IhtMii.  It  WU6  delightful."  8ho  n^|>euted  Ihitt  favor* 
ito  )ihrusti  ill  thu  hearty  girlish  way  bhe  h;ul. 

The  ticiiior  |Kirtuer  of  the*  (inuiite  Cuiu|iauy 
biuilcd.  **  Vou  attempt  Ut  reduce  the  whule  treiueu- 
dous  laUir  pmhleiii  which  is  cuuvuUiiig  thu  world 
tiMlay  to  the  solution  found  in  the  inHuence  of  oius 
extraordinary  woman.  That  is  not  jioHtical  coon- 
omy.'* 

**()n  the  contrary,  I  reduce  it  Ut  the  solution 
wrought  out  hy  one  extraordinary  nuui/*  returntid 
Annie  l^iurie,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Who  i.s  that  ?  "  he  linked,  forgetting  himself. 

**  lie  difd  sonic  nincti'cn  centuries  agt»/'  she  an- 
swered gi'utly. 

'*  Oht  if  you  make  a  religious  (|uestiou  of  ita- 
lic waved  liib  hand  lightly,  hut  the  look  in  his  graj 
eyes  was  not  light.  IVrha|»8  Miss  l«aurie*d  way  uf 
sjM'aking  luul  the  nion*  weight  U^'ause  she  was  tiot 
exactly  v^hat  \i%  <*allcd  in  Stouc|H»it  **  a  |»ioUb  iftuniun/* 
dealt  ni«»re  in  tlannel.**  than  in  tracts,  and  was  mors 
a|it  to  biing  you  U'cf  tea  than  a  Kihle;  was  so  desti- 
tute of  a  **  gift  in  iirayer  "  that  it  was  said  hut  one 
iNior  W4iman,  a  paralytic,  whose  only  child  had  keen 
killed  hy  a  jireinature  hlast,  had  ever  heard  thai 
strong,  nii'iry,  merciful  voiix*  pleading  for  the  help 
<*f  (mmI. 

**  I  have  otfcriMl  no  |iolitical  e<'ouoniy  to  the  Stoue- 
|Mirt  (irahitf  ('«>ntpany/*  she  .saitl.  **  I  have  nothiug 
for  anylMi«l\«  U*  he  in  the  ipiaiiy  or  in  the  counting- 
n>om,  hut  a  little  goixl  sense  that  I  liap|M>ni*d  to  tiu«l 
in  the  New  Testament     1  have  never  done  anything 
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for  your  quarrymcn  except  to  love  them  and  to  scold 
you." 

"  And  I,"  he  slowly  said,  "  have  done  little  but 
reverse  the  process.  I  have  scolded  them  and 
loved  " — 

"  Ilark  I  '*  cried  the  woman ;  "  I  thought  I  heard 

—  did  you  hear  anything  ?  Anything  outside  —  in 
the  storm  ?  " 

For  the  stonn  was  rising  now,  and  the  might  was 
growing  wild.  She  went  to  the  window  and  flung  it 
up  with  one  strong  hand.  The  wind  rmshed  in,  and 
snow  ;  it  was  turning  deadly  cold.  The  fierce  cry  of 
the  sea  filled  tlie  air,  and  battled  with  the  sound  of 
the  gale,  and  l)eat  it  <lown,  and  c^nciuered  it. 

"  'Jlinre  is  nothing,"  she  said  restlessly  —  "  no- 
thing cIro.     I  thought  1  heard"  — 

She  shut  the  window  and  came  back.  Snow  was 
on  her  hair  aiul  hor  black  dress ;  she  glittered  in  the 
red  light  by  the  lamp ;  her  cheeks  blazed ;  she 
looked  like  one  who  has  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
His  heart  arose  and  worshii)ed  her.  His  love  came 
upon  him  with  the  power  of  the  passion  of  middle 
life.  But  he  only  said:  "You  sing  to  the  men 
sometimes.  Give  one  song  to  the  master,  won't 
you  ?    You  know  the  one  I  like  —  everybody  likes 

—  to  hear  you  sing.  Let  me  have  it,  please,  for 
Christmas'  sake." 

She  acquiesced,  silently  moving  to  her  little  up- 
right piano,  looking  gentle,  dumb,  and  sorry.  Her 
rich  voire  slowly  rose  and  swelled  and  filled  the 
wartn,  small  room,  which  seemed  to  throb  with  it^ 
like  a  heart. 

**  Mazwelton**  braet  sre  bonnit 
Whtr*  Mrij  f»'i  tlM  dUw, 
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Aad  it  *■  th«n  that  Aaak  ImuU 

She  dashetl  the  music  clown  and  broke  away. 

*'  I  can't.  Not  tiMiight.  Ni)t  even  for  ChristmafP 
sake.     l)on*t  U8k  me.     l>on*t  want  it     l>on*t'*  — 

**  Dinrt  love  you  ?  Hut  you  know  I  do."  His 
8(]uar(%  ^ray-lH'ai(h*d  jaw  tn*mhle«l ;  he  |)ut  out  his 
hamU,  but  did  nut  touch  her.  He  thought  how 
happy  he  would  have  tried  to  make  her ;  he  thought 
how  hard  hi*r  life  w:u}.  It  Mi*emed  t«)  him  ud  if  his 
love  and  her  loneliness  would  break  hia  heart. 

As  il  hlu!  understtMHl  and  answereil  what  he  did 
not  say,  she  niisiul  her  tnmbled  eyes  and  hMiketl  at 
him  |)iU*ously.  **  Vou  are  a  k*'*'^^  man,  Martin  Her* 
riek.  I  am  t«>nd  of  you.  1  never  liked  any  other 
man  ho  murh  —  ex*'ept  —  but  "  — 

**  I  sht»uld  not  ask  you  ti»  give  me  the  feeling  yoa 
gave  that  deail  man/*  he  urged. 

She  liit4'«l  her  heatl.  The  blush  of  fifteen  came 
uiNin  the  rhn-k  of  tittv  Years. 

**(\iulil  a  woman  U*  a  ntan's  wife,  and  not  feci  — 
like  that  /  It  is  n't  my  fault/*  she  addetl,  timidly; 
**  I  e;in't  help  it.     1  ran*t  hflj*  lieing  true  to  him.*' 

'I*he  man  of  granite  KN>kefl  at  her ;  hid  eyes  lisd 
the  expn-s.si«»n  of  a  hurt  Uiy  :  hu  thought  of  his 
luxurlllU^  home,  his  fortune,  what  |MHiple  called  his 
)N»sitinn,  liis  sui'ce.ss  —  all  th<»se  small  things;  they 
Hcie  .st»  huiall  she  did  n«»t  think  tif  them  at  slL 
Wh.it  \\iu«  ^n-at '.'  Nitthing  was  great  to  her — in 
all  this  Will  Id,  in  all  her  b«ilitaiy  life,  her  cuiuilifi 
age,  lit-r  tnil  and  tri»ulile.  her  auxieti«'S  and  |M>verty 
and  gro^iiiK'  ni'«-il  tit  daily  t4'iid«*iiiess  —  nothing  was 
Urge  enough  tor  her  to  bi*e  but  loyal  hunimn  lorshi 
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Martin  Derrick  brought  his  hand  across  the  notes 
of  "Annio  Ijaiirio"as  if  he  clutched  at  something, 
llo  wjis  jealous  of  that  ghost. 

"J  will  go,"  ho  said;  and  so  lin  said  no  more,  but 
hurried  from  her.  In  his  heart  lie  meant  to  win  her 
yet.  lie  loved  her  so  much  that  he  could  be  pa- 
tient. As  he  opened  the  outer  door  the  storm  came 
in  with  a  stampede.  Feet  seemed  to  follow  it — 
human  feet.     Annie  Laurie  sprang. 

"The  cry!  "she  said — "the  cry  I  There  is  a 
cry.  Does  n't  anybody  hear  it  but  me  ?  Let  me 
come  !    Let  me  by  I " 

Before  his  wits  or  his  hearing  came  to  him  she 
had  sprung,  and  got  herself  past  him  and  out  into 
the  snow.  She  had  snatched  a  long  cloak  from 
somewhere,  and  was  struggling  to  wrap  it  about  her 
as  she  ran,  for  it  dragged,  and  the  wind  took  it  and 
blew  it  away  from  her  tall  figure  like  the  mantle  of 
an  Auroi-a  on  a  Jioinau  vase. 

Feet,  indeed,  there  were,  and  voices.  In  the  ad- 
vancing dark  some  of  the  quarry  men  could  be  seen ; 
they  were  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  wasted  force 
and  purjwse  of  people  in  great  excitement.  Some 
of  them  turned  irresolutely,  then  came  pushing  and 
rushing  toward  the  music-teacher's  house.  Some 
one  cried  :  — 

"Annio  Laurie!  Call  Her.  Send  for  Annie 
Laurie ! " 

Wasliington  Rock,  with  a  boy  close  at  his  feet, 
and  tlio  Fin  lander  |)anting  behind,  dashed  up. 

"There's  a  man  in  the  pit — Satan's  Pit  —  the 
old  pit." 

"Why,  but  he  must  be  got  out/"  said  Miss 
Laurie. 
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**  Get  tlie  ineii  Ut  work,  ami  k4*t*|i  your  wits,  and 
(loirt  bother  the  huly,  Kuek/'  tuiiil  Martin  lK*rrick. 
'*  It*8  no  phu'u  for  her.  (lubark  t4»  the  house,  Mus 
I^mrie.  I  will  attend  to  everything.  Go.  —  Coinep 
Washington." 

His  voice  liatl  the  ma.sU*r's  ring;  but  the  man 
glanee«i  at  him  with  the  sly  smile  of  uneuiplujed 
o|»inion. 

"  She  '11  go,"  he  said.     *•  She  M  rather." 

They  were  |)liinging  on  together  through  the  fas^ 
drifting  snow,  for  no  time  hail  been  lost  iu  wonla. 
She  had  \niu\  no  more  attention  t«»  Derrick's  sugges- 
tion than  if  it  were  a  snow-ilake  that  she  brushed 
away  from  hirr  She  w:ia  useil  t4>  being  witli  the 
(|uarrynien  in  tl^'ir  emergeneies  —  sieknesn,  aoci* 
dent,  whatever  it  w:ui ;  they  ex|H*eted  her.  Their 
homes  knew  her,  their  wives  hived  her,  their  rascals 
feari'd  her,  their  ehildren  kissed  her;  she  was  a  f«ut 
of  tlifir  life,  a.s  delicate  wiMiianhiNMi  may  bctiiino  a 
]*;u't  of  tli«*  life  «>r  rou>;h  nianh«MNl,  as  love  and  wis* 
dnm  and  stien>;th  ran  U'comc  a  |uLrt  (»f  suffering  aud 
i^MH nance  and  weakness.  It  w;is  a  niattt^r  uf  course. 
NolHNly  thought  anything  of  iL  If  a  wtnlding  Iui|k 
|N'ned,  or  a  liuriaU  why,  where  was  Annie  l^iiurie  ? 
If  a  Ma>t  explnded  t(H»  stN»n  and  hit  iu  the  wnuig 
{ilai'i*,  an«l  MinnlMHiy  niu.*>t  hold  him  and  catch  the 
hu«t  Wdid.i,  and  tin  n  go  ami  tfll  the  widow  — send 
fi»r  .\nhif  1^111111*.  If  a  man  tril  o\er  a  disused  |Mt 
on  a  MintfiN  ni^:lit,  sIm'it  a  hnndri*«l  fi*et  iutu  the 
icy  water        Annie  Laurie!  .\nnie  l^inrie  I 

".n).i-  i..iim>!"  callfil  till*  l''inlamh*r.  lie  rolled 
on  aiii  .nl,  ti»  shtiH  til. it  he  e(»nl«l  run  ;is  fast  as  any 
niau,  if  he  was  a  foreigner.     **  I  see,"  he  added,  with 
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the  comfortable  tone  of  one  who  argued  that  two 
eyos  were  therefore  a  superfluity. 

"  Wo  've  got  her,"  cried  the  boy,  who  had  gained 
upon  thoin  all ;  "  we  've  got  Annie  Tjaurie/' 

It  was  longer  than  it  should  have  been  to  Satan's 
Pit.  It  had  never  seemed  so  long  before.  Derrick 
hold  hor  up  as  they  ran  on  together,  but  they  wasted 
no  strength  in  speech;  she  knew  she  should  need  it 
all.  It  was  very  dark.  The  lights  in  the  lowly 
houses  on  the  lonely  street  shone  faintly  through 
the  snow.  It  was  very  slippery,  for  it  had  glazed 
over.  Beyond  the  village  the  uttermost,  nethermost 
blackness  of  the  sea-line  yawned  like  a  chaos  or 
chasm  into  which  the  whole  world  must  sink.  The 
rage  of  the  full  tide  filled  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 

Yonder,  nearer,  more  near,  at  last,  the  lanterns  of 
the  little  group  of  startled  quarrymen  trembled  upon 
the  edge  of  the  disused  pit 

"  The  feller  was  a  stranger,"  pijwd  the  boy,  in  his 
shrill  treble.  "He  never  knew  nolx)dy  used  Satan 
in  those  parts  these  days.  Madison  liock  says 
that 's  how  he  come  to  tumble  in." 

"  NolxKly  but  a  fool  or  a  furriner  would  ha'  thought 
on  %"  said  Washington  Rock,  as  decisively  as  a 
heavy  man  may  speak  who  is  running  for  dear  life 
—  not  his  own.  The  Finlandcr  took  untimely  of- 
fense at  this,  and  threatened  to  give  his  reasons  at  a 
more  convenient  season ;  but  Miss  Laurie  paid  no 
attontion  to  this  military  episode. 

As  she  ran,  hand  in  hand  with  Martin  Derrick, 
vigorously  battling  with  the  storm  as  she  knew  how, 
the  sleet  was  sharp  upon  her  face,  the  deadly  peril 
of  a  human  life  was  on  her  nerveSy  bat  her  heart 
went  strange  ways. 
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Two-aiul-twcuty  were  tho  years  of  the  way  it 
wont.  Tho  iiiglit  was  warm,  fur  it  was  Jiiue.  The 
muon  loukfd  us  it  lookH  to  tlio  young  and  to  the  lur- 
ing. (In  the  edge  of  the  ohl  pit  they  tttofnl  t4>gi*ther 
—  they  two,  tfhe  who  w:ui  living  and  ho  who  wa« 
deful — and  gazed  down.  The  pit  wad  in  lUMitheii; 
tlie  derrieks  were  busy,  the  abysd  waa  dry ;  they  had 
grown  up  with  it;  they  were  not  afraid  of  it;  they 
wandered  aU»ut  it  with  tho  alTeetionate  fauiliarit/ 
that  we  give  to  usual  things.  It  was  a  plaA:e  to  be 
ah»ne  in,  that  w:ts  all.  It  w;is  a  pleasant  placu  to 
Ih*  al(»ne  in  on  a  summer  night,  and  she  wore  awhito 
divss,  ami  he  likrd  it;  tlie  moon  shone  in  her  faee 
when  she  liftnl  it  to  him,  and  they  walketl  aiul 
Udked  a  littli*  while;  and  when  she  said  she  luiut 
gt>  home,  for  her  father  would  lie  in,  and  neetl  her,  ha 
liail  saitl,  **  1  h>ve  thee,  Annie,'*  and  she  lud  ao- 
sweri'd  — 

*']leri*  we  aix* ! '*  said  Wiishington  Rock. 

'*  Here  we  U*  !  "  cried  the  l»uy. 

**  Wi;  (?ome  !  **  p;int«*tl  the  Finlander. 

Hut  Martin  Pi-iriek  luul  let  go  her  haiid,  and 
math*  tin,  and  got  among  the  men. 

With  thi*  ^upple  niotitiu  and  the  praetice«l  jiower 
Irami'd  of  two-ami- twenty  years,  her  heart  re> 
liouhdi'tl.  lli-r  lipa  nuived ;  no  s<iuiid  came  fruia 
thi'm  ;  but  aitcrwanl  she  remt-ndN^red  tluit  to  hei^ 
hi-lf  she  .said:  **(i<*orge,  1  want  to  save  this  man. 
]I«-lp  m«%  Hoii't  you?"  Then  she  drew  her  huuj 
liai'k  from  her  fare,  antl  walked  ipiietly  in  aiuuiig 
the  mill       \whl  strai^'ht  to  the  i*«lge  of  the  pit  and 

ItM/krd  tloM  n. 

Haifa  (io/i*n  sprang  to  hold  her;  it  waa  deadly 
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slippery,  and  the  wind  blew  so  I  They  cried  out 
that  it  was  all  up  with  him — that  they  had  done 
their  l)08t ;  that  Madison  Hock  had  clambered  half- 
way down ;  tliat  two  Scotchmen  had  tried ;  that  it 
was  80  glazed  over,  and  death  to  go ;  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  Mr.  Derrick  himself  admitted  that 
ho  feared  the  worst,  but  he  busied  himself  in  giving 
sliort,  sharp  orders  —  something  about  ropes,  and 
the  stairway  in  the  rock.  The  men  obeyed  or  made 
a  feint  of  obeying  the  master,  but  they  glanced  at 
Annie  Laurie. 

Site,  shuddering  upon  the  pit's  edge,  stood  during 
all  tliis  protest,  silently  looking  down. 

''  r>ut  the  man  is  not  in  the  water,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  he  is  clinging  to  the  rock  —  he  holds  to 
the  quarry.     He  is  alive.     He  can  be  saved." 

"He  has  slipped,"  somebody  whispered  behind 
her  —  "  ho  has  slipped  from  there,  —  to  there,  since 
we  first  s«aw  liim." 

"  An*  there 's  fifty  foot  of  ice-water  in  the  pit." 

"(Jin  I  war  fifty  year  younger,  I'd  doon  for  the 
mon  me  ain  sel',  by  me  lane!"  cried  old  Dawse, 
stamping  the  icy  snow. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  a  voice  ;  "  but  would  ye  send 
yer  lad  ?     Come,  now ;  that 's  the  question." 

The  little  boy  who  had  run  on  with  the  Fin- 
lander  stood  by,  silently.  He  had  the  muscle  and 
the  eyes  of  children  who  work  in  the  stone-yards ; 
he  was  compact,  like  a  miniature  man,  and  ob- 
served everything.  He  did  not  si>eak,  but  went  and 
stood  by  tlie  old  Scotchman  ;  he  drew  himself  to  his 
full  height,  and  locked  his  hands  behind  his  little 
back. 
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**  Charloy/'  said  his  father,  "  if  there 's  onything  a 
lad  can  do  to  save  the  iiiou,  I  '11  no  forbear  ye" 

<<  I  'd  just  as  liefs/'  said  (liarlcy. 

A  sort  of  huzza  arose  at  this,  stifletl  below  breath 
lest  tlie  outburst  sliould  startle  the  {xior  wretch  Us 
'  low.  Anuie  l^urie,  who  hail  till  now  reiuaiue«l  iie<*r* 
iiig  over  the  pit's  edge  at  the  sifkeiiiiig  sight,  turuetl, 
and  suddenly  leaning  over,  threw  the  full  force  uf 
her  powerful  voice  off  and  down  into  the  pit. 

**  Have  hoite  I "  she  cried.  **  Have  courage  I  Hold 
on  for  your  life  !  Hold  on  I  The  Stone|N>rt  quarry- 
meu  will  save  you  !     Hold  on  !     Hold  on  ! " 

"There,  Uiys,"  she  s«iid,  turning  about;  ^I'to 
pledged  you  to  it." 

''  Ye  hue  no  luiirns  to  feed  like  we,"  said  one  of 
the  Scotchmen  who  hail  tried  the  descent  and  failed 
to  make  it. 

'*  (five  me  the  roi>e  !  *'  cried  Annie  I«aurie,  tower- 
ing in  a  ii:i.s.sion.  '*  Tut  it  rt>und  me,  some  of  yau» 
and  h't  nu*  ilown,  ft»r  by  all  that's  brave  in  man  i»r 
woman  1  *I1  not  Mand  on  this  pit's  edge  and  sou  a 
human  ln'iiig  |M'iish,  ami  nt)t  a  hand  in  Stone|iori 
stri't4'litHl  to  save  him  t     1  M  rather  tlii* !  " 

Murmurs  r;in  ai'i»und  from  man  Ui  man.  They 
l«M>k(Ml  at  h«*r  —  thi-y  wen*  acrustomml  to  believu 
bh«*  w;l4  right ;  it  wxs  a  habit  Ui  trust  her. 

*'  Vou  *ii'  pM'tty  hard  nu  u.s,**  one  viiii-e  saitl. 

**  1  ran  gu  m>Mlt/'  ah.swi*n*d  Martin  IVrriek. 
He  thought  iif  tliuM*  Uiys  of  hi.s  —  motherless,  lie 
womicrrd  it  >\u'  nMii«*mU*red  tht'ui. 

'*  1  Ml  gii."  ^aid  W  a^hihgt«iii  KtM-k.  **  Mr.  iVrriok, 
sir.  you  aiii't  yimng  enough.     It  ain*t  souLabie.     I  'U 
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"  T  '11  try,"  said  Madison  Rock. 

"No,"  said  Jefferson ;  "you  and  Monroe  hain't  no 
call;  you  are  married  men.  Washington  and  me 
can  manjige." 

"I  come,"  said  the  Finlander,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

It  was  not  as  long  as  it  takes  in  the  telling  before 
this  inevitable  delay  gave  place  to  urgent  action. 
Under  Derrick's  directions  the  volunteers  moved  as 
quickly  as  might  be  to  the  forgotten,  disused  stair- 
way cut  in  the  solid  cliff,  up  and  down  which  men 
had  passed,  on  happier  business  than  this,  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

Lights  flashcMl,  cAblos  swung,  onlors  rang  out,  an- 
swers came ;  but  Annie  Laurie  looked  on,  trembling 
and  tortured.  Her  heart  was  breaking  for  her  men, 
whom  her  voice  had  sent  upon  this  doom.  She 
cried  out  and  followed  them,  weeping  like  a  very 
woman. 

"  Boys  !  oh,  boys  !  I  had  no  right  to  treat  you  so. 
I  should  n't  have  shamed  you  to  your  duty.  I  'd  go 
myself,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  take  your 
places.     Brave  boys  !  my  brave  boys  ! " 

"  We  'd  ought  to  do  it,"  Washington  Bock  made 
answer,  slowly,  as  they  adjusted  the  rope  about  his 
waist.  "It  ain't  proi>er  to  see  a  fellar-critter 
drowned  before  your  eyes  —  of  a  night  before  Christ* 
mas,  too  —  and  never  try  to  do  nothin'  for  him.  It 
ain't  i/our  fault  it 's  so  slippery." 

The  quarryman  spoke  soothingly,  as  he  would  to 
a  troubled  child ;  he  held  out  his  rough  hand  and 
touched  hers  —  for  she  wept  so  —  and  begged  her 
not  to  mind,  and  shook  hands  with  his  brother,  and 
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Buiil  ho  giicssed  ho  wouldn't  send  any  mcBsage  to 
hU  mother,  for  liku  as  not  lio'd  etioie  out  all  right. 
And  8o  they  gave  the  ro|io  out,  and  he  went  down. 

The  ruined  eontUtion  of  the  stairway,  aiul  the  ic« 
that  covered  everything,  niatle  the  descent  danger- 
ous and  solemn.  The  volunteer  was  so  far  pro* 
tectiHl  as  a  stout  ro{)e  and  a  score  of  men  to  hohl  it 
at  the  |ut*s  edge  could  protect;  but  they  could  Me 
that  he  clung  like  a  goat  for  his  footing,  and  that  it 
went  hard  with  him.  The  ilanger,  whieh  all  recog- 
nized, hut  of  which  no  one  8iM>ke,  lay  in  the  cluiliug 
of  the  roiH*  against  the  icy  edges  of  the  pit.  —  If  it 
should  cut  ? 

Annie  l^iurie,  loaning  over  and  looking  steadily 
down,  was  the  first  to  see  the  ([uarryman  8to|»,  and 
crawling  from  the  btairway  to  the  h'dge  liehiw,  coma 
|ierilously  out  from  the  dee|ier  shailow  t4>  the  jialer 
one,  where<in,  an  at4)m  between  dark  and  dark,  a 
heart-thn»b  U'tween  the  frozen  rock  and  freezing 
gulf,  the  lauhlh'd  figure  lay. 

The  cry  tMUie  up  ;  **  lie  is  hurt;  he  ain*t  consciout. 
I  mu!>t  hav(!  hflp.*' 

M.ulisoii  l%iM-k,  t it'll  in  like  manner  with  the  other, 
wi-nt  down  without  a  word.  Tin*  little  Seot^-h  liuy 
came  forward  and  pleaded  to  Im*  allowed  to  follow : 
**  1  M  ju.*tt  a:i  liffs  ;is  hut.  1  ain*t  so  big  asi  Siime, 
but  1  tan  .stitk  pretty  tight.  I  *ve  playetl  hide-*n*- 
tii'fk  tMi  that  letlge.  It  ain*t  very  briKul  —  fur  a 
lartj*'  man.*' 

**  Kun  for  a  dm'tor,  Charley/*  saiil  Miss  l«aurio; 
'*  vtHi  *ll  gif  f.L^tiT  th.ih  an>  titluT  man.** 

S< Nit  hill  til  tht*  niMil  by  lhi':ie  last  two  inspired 
WiirtU,  Chailfy  hmileil  anil  ran. 
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One  who  was  peering  down  from  the  quarry's 
edge  could  perceive  that  the  men  were  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  their  brave  deed.  They  seemed  to 
exi>erionce  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  rope  about 
the  body  of  the  unconscious  man,  in  traversing  the 
space  back  to  the  stairway,  in  deciding  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  in  all  the  terrible  perplexity  of 
the  terrible  moments  which  seemed  without  an  end 
to  those  who  watched  above.  Above  and  below,  it 
had  grown  significantly  still.  No  one  spoke.  Mr. 
Derrick  gave  his  orders  by  signs.  He  kept  a  clear 
head,  and  thought  of  everything.  The  men,  from 
habit,  obeyed  quickly.  The  savage  cry  of  the  ocean 
pealed  on.  The  wind  had  abated  or  lulled  a  little, 
but  snow  still  fell  steadily.  Once  a  piece  of  ice 
broke,  and  dropped  into  the  gulf.  Annie  Laurie 
could  hear  it  splash  into  the  black  water.  The  lan- 
tern which  she  had  taken  and  held  at  arm's-length 
shuddered  in  the  snowy  air,  and  sent  a  little  sickly 
light  over  and  down  the  chasm.  Dawse,  the  Scotch- 
man, stood  close  to  her,  and  kept  his  hand  upon  her. 
She  stood  too  near  the  edge.  "  I  winna  let  her 
doon,"  he  said  to  the  men.  He  felt  that  the  heav- 
iest responsibility  of  the  rescue  rested  upon  him ; 
only  here  was  preciousness  in  peril.  What  was  the 
life  of  yonder  pauper  in  the  pit  ?  Was  there  a 
creature  in  the  whole  world  who  cared?  Not  so 
much  as  a  fule  lassie  to  ^reet  for  him.  But  Annie 
Laurie  !  —  oh,  Annie  Laurie  ! 

The  cry  came  up :  "  We  're  afraid  we  can't  do  it  I " 

Her  cry  went  down :  "  Boys,  you  can  do  it  I  It 
must  be  done  ! " 

The  cry  came  up :  "  He 's  pretty  heavy ;  he  don't 
know  anything ;  he  can't  help  himself  any." 
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The  ory  wtMit   down :  '*  Wi^y^^^  bring  mo   up   ibe 
]KM>r  man  !     Bring  him  up  u^  if  he  wens  my  brother  I 
llantllu  him  as  it'  1  cared —     Treat  him,  boyg^  as  if 
liovetl  him/" 

'*  Sing/'  Baid  (dd  l)awse  softly ;  '*  sing  to  the  bid« 
while  they  do  the  deed.     Ve  'II  hearten  Vm." 

**  Ay,  ay  ! "  someUMly  miule  answer.  '*  She  sings 
to  U8  times  we  're  workin'  in  th'  quarry.  They  'ra 
used  to  it ;  they  '11  like  it." 

**  Oily  {>erlui|is,"  wailed  Annie  liUurie,  wringing 
her  hands  {Kissionately  ;  **  hut  1  'tl  ralher  lie  risking 
my  life  in  the  pit  Upside  them  tlian  to  stay  safe  up 
here  and  sing  at  them." 

**  It  is  the  hissie's  place,"  replied  the  Scotchman, 
—  "  it  is  the  lassie's  piiit." 

With  this  she  sttNxl  erect,  and  throwing  her  long 
cliKik  biu'k  that  she  might  Ims  quite  unim|)ede«l  in  her 
motions,  |M)ured  all  her  courage  into  her  fine  voice, 
and  so  began  :  — 

**  Mazweltoo  ■  bmM  art  Imobm  **  «- 

The  cry  oiuue  up  from  the  pit :  **  Ay,  ay  I    Sing ! 

Tliat's  right.     Sing!" 
The  Song  went  down  :  — 

**  lUxvvlUMi's  hnm  art  booab, 
\Vb«r«  vmrly  fa*«  tL«  tUv, 
AimI  it '«  tlM'fv  tliat  AnuM  Iawm 
Cik-il  UM  bvr  |iri«iuiao  tni*." 

She  sang  and  haw  nt*t  —  tltd  ncit  trust  herself  any 
longer  ntiW  t«i  m'i*  ;  kurw  that  tht!  quarry  men  wvtv 
aAcehihng  Hilh  their  buiiim  biavidy,  like  tlie  uien 
they  wi-n*,  |H-tilou.^ly  ;u<t  they  must  —  but  only  ke|it 
'*  the  hissic's  |art ;  "  and  htamiing  high  above  them, 
tall  against  the  sky,  saiig  i>n  :  — 
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**  And  it  'a  thet«  that  Annie  Luirie 
Gied  me  her  promise  tme, 
Gied  me  her  promise  true, 
Which  ne*er  f  otgot  will  he, 
And  for  honnie  Annie  Lanrie 
I M  lay  me  dnne  and  dee. 
Which  ne*er  forgot  will  he, 
Which  ne*er  foigot  will  he." 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Martin  Derrick,  coming  up 
and  trying  to  wrap  her  cloak  abont  her,  for  she  had 
now  begun  to  shiver  visibly,  whether  from  horror  or 
from  cold.  "  They  have  come  np.  They  are  safe. 
NolK)dy»is  hurt.     Go  home  now." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  see  the  man,"  she  said^  shrink- 
ing.    "Is  ho  dead  ?  " 

"  Only  fainted,  I  think,  and  hurt  upon  the  arm 
and  head ;  but  really  not  much.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
credible escapes.     I  would  n*t  look  at  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  strange  tone.  "  I 
must  look  at  him." 

His  face  was  turned  away  when  she  saw  him,  and 
the  men  said  he  looked  badly,  and  advised  her  to 
leave  him  to  them.  He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  sixty 
years  or  so ;  his  hair  was  quite  white ;  he  was  a  poor 
man,  it  seemed,  scantily  dressed,  cruelly  unprotected 
from  the  weather,  from  which  he  must  have  per- 
ished, even  though  uninjured,  soon  enough.  He 
was  some  piteous,  friendless  creature,  just  the  one, 
as  they  all  knew,  to  set  her  sweet  soul  beside  itself 
with  sympathy. 

When  she  had  looked  at  him  she  said,  authorita- 
tively, "  Bring  him  to  my  house." 

Some  one  objected,  but  no  one  disobeyed.  She 
turned  in  silence  and  walked  on  ahead  of  them,  and 
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they  followed  her  with  tlieir  burden,  and  ao  brought 
him  to  her  door. 

Mrs.  Toiiil):}  (so  she  said)  was  sorely  put  about  on 
("hriritinas  morning.  As  though  it  wore  not  enough 
to  huvo  c'Iioct)luto  ciike  for  quarry mt*n  ufiun  i*ne*« 
handi),  that  a  fn)zen  luiufier  should  Ih)  aildtnl,  ujul 
Annie  iMiurie  herself,  suddenly  gune,  by  the  uiy»- 
teriims  di:>|>ensatiou  of  I'ruvidenee,  us  hul|ile«s  as 
other  folks.  For  Annie  liaurio  liatl  nt>  stMuer  gufc 
the  iKX>r  w retell  ;u;ross  her  threshold  than  she  had 
dropiied  him  from  her  fiersonal  attention,  as  though 
he  hail  lieeu  a  gentleman. 

The  nuMi,  she  said,  would  do  everything,  aud  Mrs. 
Toudts.  The  il(Mrt(ir  wnuhi  M^e  to  it  all,  ami  Mrs. 
Timilis  should  kecji  one  of  the  Uoek  boys  ti»  du  whaU 
ever  wa.s  m*ifdeiL  She  eomplaineti  i>f  fi*eling  ill  aft«r 
all  the  shoek  ami  exertion,  and  got  herself  into  lier 
own  nMim  and  ItN'ketl  her  dtM>r.  lint  when  Mr«. 
Toml»s  tame  to  it  hours  after  to  tell  her  tliat  this 
man  hail  eome  out  of  his  faint  s|iells,  and  for  her 
I»art,  bhe  thought  he  was  n*t  hurt  any  more  tlian  he 
ought  t«>  W,  and  what  in  the  name  of  goudue«s  to 
gr;u'iiius  wiLS  she  to  do  with  a  tnuup  in  her  «|Mkrs 
riMim  Clime  murnin*  ?  Annie  I^iurie  unlocked  the 
diKir  and  let  the  elder  woman  in,  and,  for  tlio  fini 
time  in  all  the  years  that  they  hail  liveti  UigvUier, 
put  her  Atrifiig  arms  aUmt  the  other's  neck,  aud 
bohU-d  lui  it  hiT  hrart  wouhl  break. 

**ll  lb  thr  n*bi*mblant'e !  "  she  eried.  ''Dh,  it  ia 
thf  r«-siiiilil.inri* !  1  uui  usrd  t4>  them  ;  I  see  a  grvat 
many,  —  all  thesi*  yrars.  Sometimes  in  the  eity  ou  a 
street  —  or  |jerha|is  it  is  a  face  at  churuh.     It 's  just 
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a  look,  something  in  the  hair,  or  the  way  they  move 
tlmir  head,  or  the  color  of  something,  or  the  eyes. 
For  twenty-two  years  I  Ve  seen  them.  I^it  this  one 
—  I  was  worn  ont,  and  it  came  so  suddenly  I  I  've 
Ixihaved  badly,"  she  added,  kissing  the  old  woman, 
and  smiling  girlishly  through  her  tears.  "I  was  so 
tired  ;  I  've  left  too  much  to  come  on  you.  To-mor- 
row I  will  see  him  ;  I  will  attend  to  everything ;  I 
will  see  the  poor  fellow  in  the  morning." 

In  the  morning  it  was  as  she  had  said.  The  in- 
jured man  was  quite  comfortable,  they  told  her,  only 
weak  and  silent.  They  could  make  but  little  out 
of  him ;  ho  seemed  confused  or  troubled ;  he  had 
asked  whose  house  he  was  in. 

The  storm  had  now  ceased,  but  the  day  was  bit- 
terly cold,  and  fires  in  that  plain  house  few.  Mrs. 
Tombs  had  got  her  unwelcome  guest  over  ihto  the 
music-room,  and  loft  him  there  alone,  where  it  was 
wann  ;  and  tliere,  in  the  broad,  bleak  day-light,  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa,  with  his  i)oor  head  bound,  and  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  staring  toward  her,  Annie  Laurie 
found  him. 

She  shut  the  door  and  locked  it.  Why,  she  could 
not  tell.  She  shut  the  door  and  went  halfway  across 
the  room,  and  then  —  stood  still. 

It  was  no  resemblance.  God  of  mystery  !  God  of 
mercy !  it  was  no  resemblance.  None  of  those  tricks 
and  feints  of  imagination  ;  none  of  those  cruel  traps 
in  which  her  weary  eyes  had  caught  her  for  two-and- 
twonty  years.  That  pitiful  figure,  wan  with  misery, 
ragged,  with  a  scared  face ;  old,  gray,  with  the  l>eau- 
tiful  eyes  that  had  won  her,  the  eyes  that  neither 
life  nor  death  could  change  —  whether  blessed  or  ao- 
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cursiMl,  wlu*tht*r  slio  had  dicil  ur  he  cliil  live,  —  God 
help  htrr  !  it  wwa  {uist  resciiilihintte. 

**  (ieoiujf  !  "  Mho  erictly  in  u  hiuiri-bn'ukiiig  vifii*e. 
Thi'y  t<N)k  (Hit*  blind  tftA.*|>  Uiwurd  ouch  ulhur,  a^  the 
living  and  the  dead  meet  in  tlie  world  tliut  id  not  as 
thin.  Then  —  for  she  eanie  Ui  herself  —  ithc  sto|»|ied, 
threw  up  tier  anus  with  a  terrible  cry,  and  retreated 
from  him. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  situation  luul  ci>iue  U|iua 
her.  It  had  eomc  like  the  hand  of  a  (fmi  more  cruel 
tlian  the  most  impious  thought  of  all  her  life  could 
conceive. 

**  lint  yiiu  wen'  dead!*'  she  cried,  in  a  ringing 
voiee.  **  Vmi  have  Wvw  a  dead  man  for  twent)-two 
years!      I  wi.sh  yt)U  wiTe.      /  tiuah  ;/ou  had  /*!•#•«  .'  " 

lie  sernicd  to  ]iut  his  hands  out  iis  if  bhe  lud 
struck  him,  but  she  saw  them  not  ;  he  tried  tos|ieakt 
said  nothing ;  caught  at  the  top  of  the  t;ill  roi*king- 
chair,  and  Uiwcd  his  he;ul  U'fonf  her.  lie  did  this 
in  a  way  so  pitciius  that,  had  she  lieen  less  iu  mi»rtal 
strait  than  she  was,  the  sight  must  have  i*onie  to  her 
heart. 

She  had  now  guiie  deadly  white,  and  stoiMl  tower- 
ing aUive  him.  a.^  men  hhut  through  a  eertain  |nirtiun 
ot  tlie  biaih  aie  known  t«)  keep  on  st;inding  aft4*r 
de.it li.  A.t  it  i^lie  had  U'eii  the  ih'ad  and  he  the  liv- 
ing  Mful.  tlie>  paited  tiuiii  each  other  in  that  moment 
fill  tli«*  Ml  Mini  tiiiie.  The  .silenee  that  fell  lietHevn 
them  wa^  111! lie  eiiiel  than  the  silenei*  nf  the  grave. 

'i'heii   tlif  \%umaii  gave  one  .shudder,  and  then  her 

^^iitil.t  )H>i4li-il  iiiit  : 

"  Vuu  Were  nut  liead  :  von  were  alive  —  all  these 
years.     Vuu  ilid  nut  eome  to  me.     Vou  ehome—    Oh, 
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my  gracious  GckI  I  he  was  not  dead  I  What  shall  I 
say  to  him  ?  What  does  a  woman  say  to  a  man  who 
has  done  —  such  a  thing  ? 

"How  cold  1  am!  1  shall  die  of  the  cold.  My 
heart  is  ice.  Feel  my  hands.  No  !  lie  must  not  touch 
my  hands.  lie  did  not  die.  He  deserted  me.  You 
did  not  die.  It  is  nothing,  if  it  is  only  death.  You 
see  I  know  —  I  Ve  borne  that 

"  Why,  George  "  — 

Her  wihl  cry  fell  now  into  a  wail  that  might  have 
haunted  the  soul  of  a  m«an  as  long  as  he  had  any. 
He  made  some  effort  or  protest,  as  if  he  would  have 
si)oken  or  pleailed  with  her  ;  but  she  was  or  seemed 
unoonseious  that  he  ha<l  the  iM)wer  of  8|)cech. 

"  Why,  Cicorge,  J  loved  you  !  I  said  I  would  be 
your  wife.  You  asked  me  to.  We  loved  each  other. 
You  went  to  the  war,  and  you  died  —  and  I  loved 
you.  All  these  years  I  have  \yecn  like  —  like  — 
Why,  see  !  I  have  kept  your  ring  ui>on  my  hand. 
My  dress  is  black.  1  have  been  like  —  like  your"  — 
Her  voice  sank.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  I  can't  tell  him  —  how  it  is.  No,  no.  A  woman 
must  not  t.el]  a  live  man  things  like  that  Oh,  I 
thought  I  had  a  sorrow  !  I  thought  I  had  trouble 
because  you  were  de«ad.  I  thought  I  had  suffered  — 
people  do  think  so.  I  must  tell  them,  I  shall  have 
to  tell  them,  for  they  do  not  know  any  better.  To 
live  all  your  life  —  if  he  is  dead  —  tliat  is  not  sor- 
row !  There  is  nothing  hard  in  that,  George  ClifF, ' 
you  might  have  left  me  your  ghost  to  love.  Why,  I 
h«ad  it  all  —  love,  honor,  truth  —  I  had  nil  you,  Yati 
were  not  dea<l.     You  never  died^  you  never  died,  you 
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never  died  till  this  ininiitA)  heru  lioft>re  my  eyei» !  Oh, 
you  have  done  wrong  —  yuu  should  Lave  had  lucrcy 
un  nu\     Vi»ii  should  "  — 

''  Annie/'  suiti  George  ClifF,  '*  Annie,  I  Lave  a  word 
to  say  to  thee." 

He  advanced  and  gently  t^mched  her,  lifting  her 
clinched  hand  as  indeed  a  spirit  might 

**  Annie,  my  girl,  I  could  n't  help  it  Try  to  be- 
lieve me.     1  have  lieen  —  when;  1  could  n't  coiuc.'* 

She  smiled  uiH>n  him  in  a  frightful  way.  Her 
words  were  over  ;  she  had  siM'Ut  hcrs4df ;  her  bitter- 
ness anil  Si*orn  wi*re  going  deaf  and  dumb. 

**lVihai>s  I  ean*t  exiMvt  t4>  be  lielicvttl/' he  said 
]»;ithftirally,  "  hut  I  have  Immmi  insane.  1  wad  hurt 
about  the  heail.     1  have  U'en  in  an  asylum." 

•*  For  twenty -two  years  ?  " 

**  1  do  nut  know." 

"IK*  not  knuw?'' 

**  As  <i«hI  hears  me  —  no.  I  cannot  t4*ll  you  what 
has  ha|>|NMied  to  me.  1  have  U'en — a  long  time  ^ 
biek  —  eonfuM'd.  When  i  eame  t«)  mys^df  1  came  lo 
yuu.  It  is  hard  to  t*x|ihiin  it,  Annie.  I  've  had  % 
pretty  haid  time/*  he  addetl  gently.  *' lVrha|Mi  I 
ought  n*t  t«»  have  ex|K.'ct4Hl  to  Im*  Udievt^l.  I  thought 
you'll  li.st«ii  ti»  me.  Iiut  I  hU|i|Hise  it  is  n't  a  luual 
cahe,  and  it  tiie.s  me  to  talk  aliout  it  1  have  u't 
talked  murh  l.itcly." 

**i>h,  a.t  tiinl  made  us  two/*  cried  Annie  I^aurie, 
**t«*ll  me  the  truth  in  llis  sight,  and  tidl  me  all  you 


can  ! 


**  It    )iuit>   m*-  —  hi-ii';**  he    put   his  hand  to 
hiMtl  wr.ikl\.     >he  U'^MU  t«>  M*e  hnw  bhatteMtl,  whal 
a  wrei  k   hi*  w;ui  \  the   It  tree  of   hia   inciiHlible  wuida 
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urged  itself  upon  her  before  he  uttered  them ;  but 
she  stood  apart  until  she  had  heard  them  all ;  and 
so  he  8j)oko  to  licr. 

llo  tohl  her  RU(»,h  of  tlie  jutiful  tale  as  his  ruined 
memory  served  liim  U\  It  was  a  strange  and  broken 
story.  I*erhaps  in  the  records  of  the  civil  war  there 
may  l>e  straiigor,  but  no  sadder  can  l)o  found. 

He  supposed,  he  said,  it  must  l)e  thus.  That  he 
had  l)een  left  for  dead  nj^n  the  fiehl,  wounded  in 
the  head,  captured  in  the  delirium  of  surgical  fever, 
and  made  maniac,  or  kept  so,  in  some  of  those  pris- 
ons of  tlieirs  ;  but  he  could  not  swear  to  her,  for,  l)e- 
fore  (tod,  he  did  not  know.  This  was  his  belief.  He 
had  further  the  belief  that  ho  must  have  escaped, 
perhaps  got  himself  into  some  enemy's  disguise,  and, 
still  l)oing  as  he  was,  had  been  swept  into  some  cx)unty 
hospital  of  the  dark,  old-fashioned  type,  where  he 
had  l)ecii  detained,  and  no  doubt  with  cause  enough, 
for  years  more  than  he  had  means  of  counting,  and 
treated  —  as  he  was.  He  remembered  something  of 
the  exjwrience  and  something  of  what  l)efell  him 
after.  He  thought  he  must  have  ha<l  [leriods  of  com- 
parative sanity,  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  attacks  of 
the  other,  produced  by  his  desfiair  of  freedom.  Hut 
the  great  trouble,  he  thought,  had  been  with  his 
memory. 

The  fate,  not  unknown  to  medical  history,  which, 
after  wounds,  fever,  and  hardshifHi,  |)aralyzes  the 
memory,  had  come  ui)on  him.  His  jiast  was  gone  ; 
with  it  his  homo,  his  name. 

He  tliought  he  hail  again  escaped,  rerhafw  there 
was  a  firo ;  ho  Sf?emorI  to  rcmemlier  a  Are,  and  that 
an  old  patient  was  burned  ;  but  whether  he  efica|MMl 
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or  was  (lisi'liurgcd  hu  could  not  say.  That  lie  liad 
l)eeii  free  I'ur  sevrnil  yours  he  tlitiu);lit  Wiis  true,  lie 
thought  he  luid  wuiuk'reil  westwanl  ami  liaek  a^iu. 
Oiiee  he  had  lK*eii  put  in  a  (Huiiity-Iiouso  again ;  that 
Wiis  in  IVnnsylvunia  souiewh«!re.  There,  he  said,  he 
hatl  Inh'U  eareti  fur.  He  thiMight  there  must  liave 
Wen  real  mediral  skiU;  he  was  fond  of  the  su|ieriii- 
tendeuL  One  of  the  doirt4>rs  sxiiil  to  another  one  ilay, 
''  It  is  h)ss  of  itlentity.'*  The  words  luaile  au  iiu- 
prossion  on  him  ;  he  tlid  not  forget  them.  He  gtvw 
bett«'r  ;  they  weiv  kind  to  him.  He  told  them  whaU 
e;inie  iiit4)  his  mind,  and  lie  thought  he  must  Imve 
tohl  a  htnii^^ht  story,  ami  that  in  time  they  luul  dial- 
charged  him  ;  hut  as  to  that  he  eould  not  siiy.  He 
w;is  tpiite  sun*  tliat  hr  hail  nrver  Uvn  ahh*  to  give 
them  hi.s  name.  He  had  tried  hard  to  ri'mrmlier  his 
name;  it  was  prohahle  that  he  had  invent«.Hl  sume- 
thing  when  it  served  a  imr)MJse.  He  had  truiuped 
for  a  living,  had  worked  in  the  tiehls  and  on  the 
ri»ads,  iis  .sm-h  i;lm's  ilo;  he  iliil  not  know  how  he  gut 
along.  Hi-  tiii'd  a  )ilaee  in  a  otAire  one  ctdd  wevk 
siMuev^hi're,  hut  he  eould  not  maki*  ehangt*,  and  they 
turned  him  otf.  Hi.s  memory  w;ls  always  the  trimble, 
H«*  u>i*tl  to  wish  hi'  fiiuld  irnii'mber  where  he  eaAie 
from.  \Vh«*n  In*  «'M-a|N'd  he  always  thought  he  shouU 
gi't  litinir  ;  it  di>.i)>}Miiiiti>d  him  that  he  iit'Verdid.  A« 
hi*  grrw  )>hvsi<\ill\  ^trohgl•r,  in  the  o|M'n  air  s«i  luucli, 
und\\ith  hiri  iiri'dom  and  the  hanl  niUM*ular  exer- 
eiv.  hi-  .saiil  tliat  lir  I'oiild  remrndn'r  how  he  stnig- 
gli-d  t4t  ii-iiii'iiiIh-i.  and  that  hy  «h'gn*t*s  he  mvumhI  iu 
e.iti  It  and  iiii^<»  .it  M«ni«-thniu',  hut  it  did  not  ttiiue. 
Still  111'  ti-iu.iiiii-il  a  titan  without  a  |i;iAt.  S4>nietlUiee 
he  had  strange^  htioiig   thiuighta  of  rocks^  a  <|uarfT. 
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the  sea ;  but  these  were  confused,  and  gave  him  dis- 
tress when  he  had  them  ;  he  did  not  cultivate  them. 
"  One  day,"  lie  said,  "  it  was  evening,  and  I  had 
mowoil  all  day  on  a  man's  farm.  It  was  sunset,  and 
all  the  men  were  tired.  It  was  a  bright  night.  We 
started  to  go  up  over  the  pasture  —  for  I  remember 
tliat  very  well  —  in  a  long  row,  in  a  little  foot-path, 
single  file.  ICvcry  man  carried  liis  scythe,  and  1  saw 
the  sun  flash  on  the  blades  before  me  as  I  walked 
along.  The  men  began  to  sing,  while  we  were  walk- 
ing, to  keep  their  courage  up,  for  we  were  very  tired. 
I  was  tired  —  tired  in  the  body ;  but  my  head  was 
cool  and  quiet.  The  men  began  to  sing.  They  sang 
those  lines  you  know :  — 

"  '  Iler  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e*er  the  snn  shone  on.  .  .  . 
And  she  *8  a*  the  world  to  me.* 

AVhcn  I  heard  that,  1  stopped  short  behind  the  men, 
and  I  said,  '  Good  (tod ! '  for  the  song  they  sang  was 
'Annie  Laurie.'  And  it  came  u])on  me.  My  mem- 
oi-y  came  ui>on  mo,  like  the  brook  that  flowed  across 
the  field,  quiet  tand  trickling,  and  then  as  clear  as 
clean  water  imderneath  the  sky.  I  put  down  my 
scythe,  «and  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my 
hands,  and  said :  'That  is  her  name.  Annie — Annie 
Laurie.  That  is  my  dear  girl's  name/  And  then  I 
said,  flash  !  like  that,  '  George  Cliff!  Annie  Laurie, 
Annie  Laurie,  Annie  Laurie !  She  '#  a'  the  world  to 
you  / ' 

"  So  my  memory  came  upon  me  from  that  hour, 
and  I  arose  and  came  to  thee. —  You  must  do  as  you 
think  l)est  about  believing  in  me,  Annie,"  he  added 
pitifully. 
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Hut  she  liud  miiikvii  sluwly,  inch  hy  inch,  till  she 
fell  U{Min  her  knees,  till  she  crawled  u|Nin  thv  floor 
Wfore  him,  and  laid  her  cheek  uiH>n  his  raggitd  shoe. 

The  quarry  men  had  thtMr  ("hristniaa  iMirty,  nut- 
wit  hsUmding.  In  all  the  uluM'k  and  liidenin  Btrani^- 
ness  of  what  U't'ell  her,  she  did  nut  furget  theui.  and 
wished  it  to  U*  so.  She  put  away  her  hlaek  drtHA, 
and  stiKMl  anion^  them  in  a  gown  of  white  wimaI, 
looking  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  rtMuott*,  a:<  ime  who 
knew  not  whether  hhe  weii*  of  the  dead  or  living.  It 
was  a  suggi*sti(»n  td'  the  long  burden  which  love,  the 
burden- l»earer  and  liurden-i^aser,  would  bring  to  her 
in  such  strangely  lu'avy  me:isuiv.  that  the  sick  man 
w;iS  t4M)  ill  t4)  U*  present. 

The  startled  Word  id  what  had  come  U)  her  h:ul 
gone  aliitiad  amon^  the  nii*n.  The\  n*«'eivt*«l  it  a^  tliu 
Saihlucees  received  the  resurrection.  She  trietl  U*  t«ll 
them  how  it  \^;i>,  hei'M'lt,  but  her  btriMigth  failed  lier« 
and  .she  x^ked   NWcshin^tiUi  luN-k  to  s|ii*ak   for  lier. 

lie  ditl  the  U'^t  he  C4)uld.  IV.^pite  theUlMdves,  the 
(piurrviiien  liN»ked  hki*ptieal  antl  Mflier;  they  mut- 
tered aUfut  the  n.i/y  man,  and  the  care  hhe  tmik 
up«iu  her.self;  that  he  was  likely  to  have  8|ielU. 
Who  knew  \%hat  he  wuuhl  di»  in  them?  Ami  his 
ti»)k^  and  lii.H  piii|ierty  were  gone;  hcM  bt*  a  bunleu 
t«*  her.     And  tliu.s.  and  thus,  and  hak 

*'t'«iiue,  U'vs/' naid  \V;ishinKton  KtM'k,  **give  her 
Joy  !  V<'U  M  tiu^hter.  It  in  the  I«onrs  th»ing,  and  it 
am't  tor  the  like  «d  us  to  argety  u|itin  Ills  niiraeK*^. 
If  lie  t.iki.t  the  tiouble  to  Htiik  Vm  in  ralcatync  or 
M;i.vstii  liurtett.t,  that  uMi't  our  ItNikout.  It's  llis'n. 
iii\e  her  Joy,  UryA  I     l)un*t  you  think  she  needs  it? 
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Come !  Think  of  the  years  she 's  been  in  and  out 
amongst  us  —  in  our  homeSi  amongst  our  wives  and 
children  and  our  oUl  folks,  when  we  was  sick,  and 
when  wo  was  well  .and  ha])py,  or  if  we  was  in  trouble 
—  she  so  (lilToront;  she  going  home  after  it  by  her- 
self, not  like  us ;  nobody  that  you  might  call  her 
own.  And  now  this  that  has  happened,  it  has  hap- 
l)cn(Ml,  boys  ;  and  the  la<l  she  has  been  true  to  ever 
since  we  knowed  her,  he  was  dead  and  is  n%  and  the 
hand  of  God  was  heavy  on  him.  She  says  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  they  will  spend  their  old  age  together, 
please  God,  and  that  she  will  care  for  him,  and  do 
for  him,  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  be  a  happy 
creetur  like  other  human  creeturs,  and  that  she  'd 
like  our  love  and  blessin'  —  and  I  believe  that 's  all. 
And  I,  for  one,  say.  Give  it  to  her  —  give  it  to  her 
hearty  I " 

"Well,*'  said  Madison  Rock,  "we'll  give  it 
hearty." 

"  We  bless  her,"  said  Monroe  and  Jefferson. 

"  1  bless,"  said  the  Finlander. 

"Amen,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Toombs. 

"  Ilooroar  ! "  cried  Charley  Dawse ;  "  I  'd  just  as 
liefs." 

"  1  've  said  the  word  l)efore  the  day,"  said  the  old 
Scotchman,  "  gin  1  had  the  chusin'  of  a  mon  for  her, 
1  W  sooner  tak'  him  frae  t  'ither  warld  nor  this." 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  her ! "  said  Martin  Der- 
rick, last  of  all.  But  he  went  out  and  walked  to  and 
fro  upon  the  heavy  snow,  in  the  still,  cold  Christmas 
night.  It  was  quite  still.  It  was  very  cold.  The  tide 
was  going  out.  There  was  no  wind.  Against  the 
dark  sea-line  the  darker  finger  of  the  breakwater 
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|)ointe(l  to  the  east  The  <|iiarrie8  yawne4l  l»lai?k, 
lik«  ^ulfs  of  siloncc,  into  whi(*li  one  might  ilmp 
Boinethiiig  urtioulute,  aiul  h)8i!  it  for  nil  tiiue.  He 
wondered  that  he  had  ever  been  jealous  of  a  ghost. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

AN  EASTER   STORY. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  was  eating  kidgeree. 

Now,  .as  is  well  known,  the  Governor  is  popularly 
supposed  to  breakfast  on  tiirbot,  reed-birds,  sweet- 
breads, croquettes,  black  Hamburg  grapes,  and,  in 
general,  a  menu  so  exjiensive  as  to  justify  the  taxes. 
The  simple  fact  which  1  notice  may,  therefore, 
hardly  be  credited,  but  is  none  the  less  a  fact ;  and, 
as  it  has  an  indirect  connection  with  the  events  of 
our  story,  it  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth. 

For  the  Governor,  like  most  of  our  republican 
rulers,  having  once  been  a  man  of  simple  life,  had 
never  entirely  outgrown  the  tastes  of  his  humbler 
days,  and  it  was  his  i)loasure  now  and  then  to  g^t- 
ify  tliem.  This  he  did  at  the  cost  of  some  mild 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  wife ; 
who  always  yielded,  however  (since  it  was  not  an 
imjwrtint  point),  to  her  lord's  preference  in  the  end, 
and  on  this  particular  morning  had  even  gone  below 
and  supervised  the  ordering  of  the  plelx^ian  break- 
fast, which  the  chefy  scorning  this  lapse  from  high 
life,  had  definitely  determined  to  burn. 

"  Vour  cook  improves,  my  dear,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, contentedly.  "  This  is  the  best  kidgeree  I  liave 
had  since  we  lived  opposite  the  factory  and  you  used 
to  make  it  yourself." 
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Till*  (it)Vfrnor*8  wife,  ItMikiii);  along  the  |Kitteru  of 
lu*r  i>n*tty  l>ri;akf;i.siH!l()th,  siinl(*il  brilliantly. 

**Anil  you  thonght  wu  couKl  n't  ufTonl  it  liecaiue 
it  t<M)k  six  (*ggs,  1  ri*nii*mlM*r.'' 

**  7'fro,  Mr.  Mosscon,  two !  Hut  then,  as  it  lued  up 
the  Hsh  ''— 

"  And  the  rice,  waa  n't  it  ?  " 

**  Ves ;  it  really  WiUi  an  economical  '  leftover* 
Anil  1  never  saw  any  man  enjoy  anything  mure. 
IXi  you  renienilier  "  — 

**  What  is  it,  Thonnis  ?  Not  now.  I«et  hiu  wait, 
whoever  it  is,  till  the  proin^r  time,  or  else  let  him  gu 
uUait  his  business,  and  come  again.  What  were  vtHi 
saying,  my  dear  ?  " 

**Oh,  nuthtng  —  no  —  really  I  have  forgotten.  I 
was  only  thinking  of  tht>se  ohl  days.  Harold  waa 
a  Ixaby  thfu.     We  wen*  so  happy." 

'•  We  u'vre  very  happy  !  "  replitnl  the  (loveruor 
emphatically.  **  And  that  is  one  thing  I  like  about 
kidgertM*.     It  is  lull  of  ii'miniM'enees.'* 

**  1  iiotii-e  it  always  nuMle  you  gu«Nl-iiaturcd9'* 
hiu^h('«l  I  III*  l.id\.  **  If  1  wanted  to  gain  a  |H»iui 
witli  \uu,  I  .should  give  you  a  kidgi*ree  brfakfa»t. 
K.itiui.itt*  luv  dcviitiun,  then,  bv  the  f:u.*t  tliat  1  Aura 
n«i  ]Hiint  to  gain  t«»-tlay.  —  tMi,  Thomas!  There 
again  V     What  m  tin*  matter  ?  *' 

**  1  iirdi'ifd  WMi  to  h't  him  go,  Thomas,  did  n*t  I  ?  ** 
Haiti  thi*  <io\«*nior,  in  a  voire  of  pathetie  ap]M*al. 

He  u.sed  t4i  give  order.s  with  twiee  the  authurity, 
lut-k  in  tho.v  davs  nhen  he  w;ls  tun*man  of  tlm 
Whink  l(iiN»ui  Factory;  long  U'iore  he  enti*red  Uie 
tirni. 

The  itovernor  of  the  best  Sute  in  the  Uuiun 
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the  most  inoffensive  man  in  the  world;  compared 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  that  had  made 
his  fortune,  he  was  curiously  averse  to  the  use  of 
authority.  His  servants  managed  him  easily,  his 
inferior  officers  adored  him,  and  his  wife  had  only 
to  smile  on  him. 

"  Now,  Thomas,  what  is  it  ?  Why  don't  you  send 
the  visitor  away  ?    Tell  him  "  — 

"If  you  please, sir," interrupted  Thomas,  with  the 
respectful  familiarity  of  an  old  factory  hand  years 
ago  promoted  to  be  inside  man,  and  now  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  Governor's  butler,  "  it  is  n't  a  him,  it 's  a 
her.     I  think  if  you  was  to  see  her,  sir"  — 

"  Oh,  well,  well,"  said  the  (Jovernor  wearily,  "I 
suppose  so,  I  suppose  so  I  Is  she  a  type-writer  girl  ? 
Or  an  autograph  fiend  ?  Or  does  she  want  a  loan 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  take  a  university  course  ? 
Or  perhaps  she  gives  me  the  privilege  of  buying  her 
poems.  Probably  she  would  like  an  office  for  her 
young  man." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  with  an  injured  air ;  "  I 
should  hope  I  had  more  experience,  sir.  I  ain't  in 
the  habit  of  disturbing  the  family  at  breakfast  for 
none  of  them.  All  I  would  wish  to  say  is,  if  yon 
was  to  see  her  yourself  —  she  says  she  's  got  to  get 
away  by  half  -  past,  and  you  '11  understand  why  when 
you  hear  licr  errand,  she  says.  You  might  take  a 
chance  peek  through  the  crack  of  the  reception-room 
door,  sir,  and  then  I  could  abide  by  your  judgment, 
sir." 

"Very  well,  Thomas,  very  well.  I  will  come 
after  breakfast.  Let  her  sit  till  then.  Fancy,  my 
dear  I "  laughed  the   Governor,  turning  his   round. 
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huppy  Uivv.  Uu'k  toward  the  head  of  his  breakfast- 
Uihle,  **th<t  (iovoriior  of  the  greatest  State  in  the 
Union  iK;eking  tliroiigh  a  crack  at  hiii  own  callers  f 
There  is  no  more  sense  of  state  in  this  house  thao 
there  is  —  or  —  was  "  — 

**  In  tlie  Mnnini  F;u't4iry  ! ''  nodded  Blm.  Maucon. 
'*  Not  as  much,  llt^nry,  not  as  much !  And  stiii,** 
added  the  loily  thoughtfully,  '*  we  seciu  to  lie  so 
happy  ! " 

'*  Happy  !  I  should  think  so  1 "  re|ieated  the  Got- 
ernor,  with  that  resonant,  affectionate  emphasis 
which  made  him  so  lovable  after  forty  years  of  war- 
ricd  11  if. 

He  kissed  lier  when  he  had  tinislu^l  his  kidgvree 
and  ciftTee  and  rolls,  just  as  he  used  to  do  every 
morning,  when  he  went  t4)  his  day*s  work  at  the  fac- 
tory ;  and  {»;itt«*tl  her  on  the  cheek,  —  she  luitl  a 
handsome  cheek  still,  — and  hurried,  **  Herald  *'  and 
*'  Times  "  in  hantl,  busily  to  the  reception- room  to 
liav«'  it  ovfr  with  the  \isitor. 

Now  the  ti«)Vern«>r*s  liousi*  wiis  largi^;  larger  than 
mauY  of  its  kind,  even  in  this  country  of  private 
|i«ilaees.  In  f;u't,  it  was  truly  little  less  than  a  pal- 
;M*e  ;  a  new  house  Well  de>igned  and  gorgt*«>iialy  ap* 
]M»i  tit  tiled.  Ill*  had  Miiue  iliAtamv  U%  walk  across 
the  h.iil.n  t4)  the  rec'eption-nH)m,  which,  far  by  iho 
dtNir  \oiitliT.  commandi'd  a  glim|ise  of  the  fauily 
break t.i.st  i-iMiui.  Sren  at  that  di.sUimv,  and  in  the 
frr>lietr>  of  Miii>liine  overtlowiui;  the  riNiui,  it  liail  a 
tla//Iiiii:  iM.ik.  and  uliiiii-d  Ud'oie  the  eyes  of  tho 
Woiit.iii  .i.s  .'.lie  .s.iw  hi.i  round  h:;uie  Martiug  frotta 
thf  liiilii.iiit  Uu-kv:rouuil.  and  advancing  Utwanl  her 
acrob.i  the  ^iiuntlh-ds  cai|»eLs,  nith  d  rapid  Stefi. 
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Now  the  Governor  was  still  looking  over  the  "  Her- 
ald," as  he  came  down  the  long  ludl,  and  continued  to 
do  80  until  uiK)n  the  tlireshold  of  the  reception- 
room.  The  woman  had,  therefore,  ample  time  to  ob- 
serve liim  before  he  glanced  at  her;  and,  before  he 
did  so,  she  pulled  down  her  veil. 

It  was  an  old  green  barege  veil,  much  worn  with 
the  frosty  breaths  of  many  winters ;  it  had  a  little 
thin  rim  across  her  mouth.  Her  dress  of  black 
serge,  also,  was  worn  sere.  Her  cloak,  of  cheap 
cloth,  was  thin,  and  the  nap  was  gone ;  her  gloves 
were  mended  and  stained.  She  had  a  black  Spanish 
lace  tie  or  scarf,  much  darned,  tied  as  a  tippet  about 
her  throat ;  knit  woolen  gaiters,  tucked  into  low  rub- 
l)crg,  covered  her  feet  and  ankles ;  the  gaiters  were 
damp  with  the  snow  and  slush;  for  the  month 
was  December.  One  noticed  this  because  her  dress 
was  so  carefully  pinned  up  over  her  petticoats  that 
she  could  not  let  it  down,  although  in  the  Gover- 
nor's house.  She  seemed  to  be  an  old  woman  and 
not  strong ;  for  she  trembled  visibly  when  the  (3ov- 
ernor  entered  the  room. 

His  keen  official  eye  took  her  in  at  a  glance ;  and 
its  kind,  personal  expression  shot  athwart  the  pupils. 

"  Your  errand,  madam  ?  "  he  began,  with  his  pleas- 
ant manner. 

"  It  will  —  take  —  a  little  time,"  faltered  the  vis- 
itor. 

"  I  can  give  you  ten  —  no,  I  will  give  you  fifteen 
minutes,"  replied  the  Governor,  taking  out  his  watch. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  had  thrown  a  piercing 
look  at  her  veiled  face,  and  now,  as  he  sat  down  op- 
posite her,  he  wheeled  suddenly,  and,  rising,  called 
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t<)  his  wif(*y  whose  wliite  luuniiiig-ruhe  he  heard  trmil* 
iug  thnaigli  the  hall  ut  that  iiiuuietit. 

**Mrs.  Musseoii  1  My  clear,  will  you  liave  Uie 
gCMMluess  to  Older  Thomas  to  bring  a  cu|i  of  ooff«e  ? 
This  iierson  here  is  chilled  and  wet" 

**  1  need  nothing,  nothing  I "  protestett  the  vuiioc 
<'I  have  hreukf;isti*d.     I  am  i\u\Ui  strong." 

**  1  will  bring  it  myself,"  re|>lied  Mrs.  Masscon 
unex|M:ct4*dly.  She  hail  never  been  known  to  fail  to 
take  an  im|)ortant  hint  from  her  husband  in  all  their 
otlieial  lite. 

She  ttNik  the  coffee  from  Thomas  in  the  siuiide, 
natural  way  in  whieh  things  were  done  iu  that 
house,  and  brought  il  to  the  woman  herself,  si»ev|»- 
ing  in  tall,  white,  anil  warm,  a  virion  i»f  luxury  aiiil 
happiness.  At  sight  (if  her  the  ]ioor  womau  brought 
her  thin  li{)S  tiigether  with  a  little  dry  sound  — an 
involunUiry  ouU-ry  of  misery  lie  fore  a  vision  of  joj. 

**  Let  mi*  help  you  to  untie  ytmr  veil,  niadam,** 
said  Mrs.  Ma.s.Si*4in  gently.  Without  waiting  for  tlie 
protest  she  dettly  removed  the  4ild  green  veil ;  with 
the  instinct  of  a  laily,  she  tiKik  the  trouble  herself  to 
fold  it  U'fon*  she  laid  it  in  the  lap  of  the  trembling 
cre.it  u  re. 

As  the  Uir«'g(*  fell  from  her  pinched  £aoo  the  vw> 
itor  tliew  ;i  .iharp  breath.  It  had  Inh'U  the  folly  uf 
her  we.ikne.s.i  and  her  misery  U>  defer  the  iuevitable. 
Ni'W  that  It  li.nl  e«»uie,  ^he  Wiis  glail  of  it. 

A.^i  till*  (idveiiuii'.h  eyes  searelietl  her  face  bis  ex- 
pre-^.-iion  umlriMfiit  a  |i.il|able  change. 

"  Mad.iiii,'*  ill'  .^aid  4ol(ll>,  **  1  have  been  you  hers 
l«'fi#ri-." 

Mrs.   M;i&aron  set  doHU  the  colTi*u  U|iun  m 
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mosaic  table,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  The  old 
liwly  looked  at  the  cup,  which  she  did  not  touch.  It 
was  a  Dresden  cup ;  the  tray  was  silver ;  the  doyley 
silk.  The  rich,  strong  cofToe  steamed  up  with  a  fine 
aroma.  ILer  li[)S  twitched  with  the  weakness  of  a 
half-fed  woman. 

"You  had  better  drink  it,"  he  said,  without 
warmth  of  manner.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  come  back,"  she  gasped.  "  I  have  come 
again." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Governor  more  softly. 
"It  is  useless,"  he  added,  chilling  again.  "It  is 
quite  useless.  It  is  a  waste  of  your  strength  —  and 
of  my  time." 

"  1  have  something  to  tell  you,  sir,"  murmured  the 
old  lady.  "  I  thought  you  would  hear  me.  You  are 
a  kind  man.  I  have  always  told  Joseph  you  were  a 
kind  man." 

"  I  am  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  whose 
laws  your  son  has  broken,"  he  said  rigidly.  "I  am 
responsible  to  my  con — "  he  hesitated;  it  occurred 
to  him  to  wonder  if  she  would  understand  what 
" constituents  "  were  —  "to  the  people  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  statutes." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered  humbly ;  "  but  that 
docs  n't  help  Joseph  any." 

"  The  pardoning  power,"  began  the  Governor,  try- 
ing to  harden  himself  before  this  naive  reply,  "  is 
not  a  mere  privilege,  a  luxury  of  office ;  it  is  a  sa- 
cred rcs|K)nsibility,  Mrs.  Luke.  I  must  fulfill  it  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  and  my  conscience.  I 
must —  Do  drink  that  coffee.  You  look  faint^ 
madam." 
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8hu  ItMikcd  at  tliu  cofTt'c  with  u  H|)Sirk  in  lu*r  faded 
eye.  It  wuiilcl  liuve  clioked  lutr!  Slit*  fflt  iliut  «be 
ecu  111  huvf  btarvtMl  mure  easily  tlu&ii  tfho  (nmhl  Uave 
brukeii  fast  in  this  gurgeous,  incuui|>n*heniiiLlf,  un* 
as&ailahle  iKilact*,  where  |}ower  tti  bU*ss  her  mi  iitt(*rly 
(lenieil  her  s«i  inexdnihly.  To  her  limited  feiuiniiM 
view  of  life  tlie  conscience  of  justice  was  ineoucviT- 
able.  With  how  many  such  |iitiab]e  visits  as  iLu 
had  she  cheated  ho|M5  and  fed  des]iair  I 

**  Vou  are  the  fourtli/'  she  said  suddenly.  *'  I  We 
seen  every  (it>vcnior,  every  one  of  'em!  1  *ve  been 
and  been  till  they  wouldn't  let  me  in.  1  had  to  ^go, 
I  hare  to  iouk*.  (lovernor  llojikins  was  the  first  — 
but  Joseph  had  only  just  n^eeivetl  his  sentence  then. 
Ctoverncr  Ailams  said  he  M  ctHisidcr  the  ease.  But 
Ciovernor  \Vi>e  was  a  UniUirian/'  she  explained, 
with  that  binij^Iicity  which  in  such  naturt*s  as  hen 
{tasses  with  thrniselves  for  shrewdness.  *'Aud  we 
are  Orthiid^x.  thisepirs  father  was  the  Rev.  Ilaggni 
Luke,  yuu  know.  1  diil  n't  rj-jHxt  much  from  a  l-ui- 
tarian.  oli,  (invernor  M;LSM'on,  (iuvermir  Masscun! 
I  eX]M*ct4'il  fvtri/thhtff  from  ytiu  !  Vou  came  of  |»ioos 
Bto4:k  yourself.  V4m  were  nioix*  like  us  unce  —  in 
your  ynun^  days  —  I  thought  you  would  undentaud 
thecaM*;  I  thought  t/uu  would  U?  sorry  for  Joseph. 
He  ha.**  lieen  in  pri.son/*  she  crieti  shrilly,  "fur  nine 
years.  .Iu<»t  think  of  that!  and  he  hxs  n*t  aii^Unly 
but  me  ill  thi.i  world.  Even  his  wife  has  deM*rtvd 
him.  Miraihla  w:ls  a  frivohms  thing.  I've  jfof  to 
get  him  out !  I  've  tjot  to  eiiUK*  here  I  1  've  gui 
to  get  him  out  U-foie  1  die  -  1  ^lla*n*t  livu  tlirvo 
years  more,**  ^lle  added  gently.  **  It 's  this  troubhi 
1  have  at  the  heart,  1  tliiuk.     1  dou*t  uiiud  it  very 
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much  except  for  tliat;  I  wanted  to  see  him  a  free 
man  —  only  for  twenty-four  hours  before  I  died.  We 
meant  to  have  a  little  home  together ;  if  it  was  only 
two  rooms — just  for  twenty -four  hours  before  I 
died  !  You  can't  think  how  I  pray  for  that  —  every 
morning  —  every  night.  Sometimes,"  she  said,  stop- 
ping short,  "I  pray  till  I  'm  siek,^^ 

Her  hand  wandered  to  her  heart,  and  fell  on  her 
lap.  Her  lips  had  gone  so  blue  that  tlie  governor 
glanced  at  her  uncomfortably.  He  rose  to  ring  for 
his  wife,  or  for  a  maid ;  the  woman  really  had  a 
deadly  look ;  but  a  feeble  motion  of  the  old  mended 
gloves  restrained  him. 

"  I  don't  ask  much,"  she  pleaded,  "  only  one  more 
hearing  —  only  to  remit  his  sentence  by  two  years. 
He  will  be  entitled  to  his  one  year,  anyhow,  for  good 
conduct.  He  is  such  a  good  boy  now.  Perhaps  you 
don't  understand,  sir,  how  good  a  prisoner  he  is.  He 
is  very  sorry  for  what  he  did,"  she  added  simply ; 
"  he  told  me  so.  IJesides,  Mr.  Governor,  Joseph  is 
another  man.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
met  with  a  cliange." 

She  used  the  old  ecclesiastical  phrase  so  solemnly, 
with  such  a  beautiful  reverence  of  voice  and  man- 
ner, that  Governor  ^fasscon  did  not  smile.  Perhaps 
this  was  l)ecause  he  too,  as  she  said,  had  been  once 
educated  to  respect  such  phrases,  and  the  sacred  re- 
alities which  they  rejiresented.  Experienced  in  the 
darker  education  of  his  office,  used  to  every  trick 
and  wile  invented  by  crime  to  play  u^wn  executive 
clemency,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  jeer  at  the 
simple  faith  of  a  broken-hearted  mother  in  the  peni- 
tence of  a  disgraced  son. 
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Hiti  own  (*yoH  (liiuiuctl. 

**  i  \io\Hi  8o/'  111)  ttuid  gi'utly.  *'  Such  things  do 
hapiMiii  —  uoiiietiines.  lint  you  luuiit  iviuifinlier  thai 
the  law  does  not  take  cik^iiziuice  of  a  luau's  {irivale 
religious  ex|iorience  in  —  ah  —  ttueh  a  condition  at 
your  sou's.     How  is  his  hoalth,  ma4laiu?" 

**  He  is  K'^iter/'  answiTod  Mrs.  laiko,  in  a  low 
tone. 

Wliat  these  throe  words  cost  th«*  woman,  only  the 
Maker  of  her  honorable  conscience  eouhl  have  untler* 
stoiMl.  Slic*  wouKl  have  diet!  i»n  the  s|iot  in  be 
able  to  say  that  the  prisoner  w;is  ill ;  iliat  hts  was  ill 
enough  to  ju.Ntily  tlie  mercy  of  the  law,  often  gniuicd 
to  sick  pris4iners  whose  time  is  nearly  served.  Hut, 
with  tn*ml)liiig,  hrnki*n  voice,  she  Udd  —  as  sho 
used — thi*  hidv  truth. 

rerha]is  it  did  her  cause  no  harm,  for  an  exp 
sion  of  :i|>|ireciation  moved  over  the  govi-rnur*s  faiML 

''Tlicic  w;ls  a  pica,  I  think/'  he  urged,  "an  effort 
to  free  him  once,  on  the  ground  of  sickness?  " 

**'riiat  waa  in  (lovernor  A4lam.s*s  time/'  rvplied 
the  ninthcr  W(*arily.  **\Ve  thought  he  wad  dying. 
They  might  have  |i;irdoned  him,  if  he  liad  nut  guC 
U'tter.      Kut  he  did.*' 

**  How  did  he  haii|N*n  to  get  U^tter  —  if  he  waft  ao 
ill'.'*'  demanded  the  guveint>r,  mtuvbt«*ndy. 

**  ( Ml."  .she  saitl,  **  we  hi*nt  him  the  cream." 

**  \vi%,  Mr.  The  i-n-ani  for  his  cougli.  It  entt  fifty 
cent.^  a  d.iy.  iWit  1  w;ls  4iut  nur.sing  then.  1  eianurtl 
ni«»M'  tiian  1  dn  .scnnig.  1  wxh  Atrunger.  thie  of  Mr. 
Luki  '.1  old  |iari:*hhfner!>  hel|HMl  nie  u  little,  and  a 
thin!   cousin  of  Joseph's  met  the  e&|ienfte  for  two 
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weeks.  Wo  sent  the  cream  for  six  months.  The 
deimty  warden  put  it  in  his  own  ice-chest ;  he  was  a 
kind  man.  So  troso[)h  got  over  the  cough.  I  tell  you 
just  as  it  was,  Mr.  (lovernor.  Joseph  suffers  a  great 
deal,  but  he  is  not  dying.  I  can  see  that  he  fails  in 
strength  from  year  to  year  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
do  not  expect  him  to  liye  till  his  term  is  up." 

"  Mrs.  Luke !  "  sfiid  the  governor  impulsively,  *'  1 
respect  you,  madam  ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  you"  with  all 
my  heart." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  drearily ;  "  but  I  'd 
rather  you  'd  be  sorry  for  Joseph.  —  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  the  time,  sir  ?  It  is  visiting  day 
at  the  prison,  you  know.  I  must  get  the  ten  o'clock 
car,  sir.  I  can^t  possibly  miss  that.  I  would  n't  have 
disturbed  you  so  early,  if  it  was  n't  visiting  day.  I 
thought  —  I  did  n't  know  —  if  there  was  any  hope  — 
if  1  could  have  told  him  anything  to-day  I  You  see 
how  it  is.  It 's  more  than  I  can  bear  to  go  to  my 
I>oor  boy  without  one  word  to  comfort  him."  Her 
voice  broke;  and  the  first  tear  which  he  had  seen  on 
hor  aged  cheeks  during  the  whole  interview  trickled 
slowly  down  a  haggard  wrinkle.  She  had  a  refined, 
sninll  face,  and  might  have  l)een  a  pretty  woman 
once.     She  was  a  pitiable  woman  now. 

"She  is  half  starved,  —  half  frozen,  —  heart* 
broken, — and  dying,"  thought  the  Governor.  His 
round  face  contracted  painfully.  He  felt  a  stricture 
in  Ilia  throat.  At  that  moment  he  would  rather  have 
boon  superintendent  in  the  Whisk  Broom  Factory 
than  (lovornor  of  the  grandest  State  in  the  Union, 
with  the  pardoning  jwwer  in  his  hand,  and  the  law 
l)ehind  his  back.     His  was  not  a  pardoning  adminis- 
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irntioii.  Tlifi'i*  litul  lieeii  too  much  of  that,  ami  ilia 
till**  w;ls  running  l(»w  the  othitr  way  jiitit  now.  Had 
a  man  wishinl  to  makii  himself  thoroughly  uii|io|iuUr 
in  that  <*hribtiau  SUite,  ho  couhl  not  liuvc  tfvlecttftl  a 
Buivr  (»r  swittiT  means  Ut  the  4*Uil  than  tho  |iunloii 
of  an  im|Mirtant  feh»i:.  A  blunder  or  two  in  thin  liiie 
had  end)itti'ivd  ]Md>lio  feeling,  and  a  few  atrocuiiu 
crimes  had  pushed  the  suhjeitt  into  |»olitic]i. 

The  gi»vernor*8  li|)s  moved,  to  make  the  petitioner 
some  mereiful  answer,  tlic  l)est  {Kiltry  comfort  that 
he  c«iuld  invent  ;  some  kindly,  cruel,  idle  wordfl. 

liut  at  that  nu>nient,  a  commotion  iu  the  hall 
8t;irtled  and  diverteil  him. 

The  \n*\\  rang  viidently.  A  fine  young  fellow 
iNmnth'd  in;  his  M'tter  and  luggsige  tunddetl  after 
him;  the  wet  (h>g  tiani|ied  familiarly,  unrelmkvd, 
over  the*  Axniinster  earju't.  There  were  erie»  of  wel- 
come, antl  the  sound  of  warm  kisses,  and  boistermui, 
lM»vish  wuids,  and  melting,  nn»therly  tenderness  — 
and  a  littli*  whirl  tif  delight  and  lovestormetl  thiuugk 
the  govt- run r*r»  palace. 

**  Kxru.M*  nie,  madam,'*  said  the  governor,  with  a 
flush  (ff  vivid  ji»\',  **my  sou  has  just  returned  fnuu 

collrgi'.*' 

Ill  the  niiifuhiun,  evcr^lMMly  forgiit  the  old  lady, 
and  >li«'  nn-ltcd  .iwav,  alt«*rwar«l  no  one  nvalletl  ei- 
at-tl\  lidw.  >lif  went  ihiwn  the  long  frt*«*iit4ine  ste|« 
hliiwlv.     Iftr  li.md  flung  t«i  the  railing  for  HU|i|iort» 

Si  If  tlird  t<i  gat  lit- 1  lici  tlli'.sn  fioni  her  Wet  gaiti>ia, 
hilt  hhi*  I'tfiiM  lint  gia>p  it.  Shr  crawhsl  down,  ami 
Ht«iiNl  till  .1  ii.i'iiiiiit  III  till*  sliifth,  l(N»kiiig  aUait  her 
uhtiit.tUiK .  Ill  I  a^nl  t.ii-i*  \s.i.t  «lr.iwn  tightly,  like 
a  moAk,  ii^itl  antl  gray.    Her  hreath  rawe  short.    Sho 
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put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  tried  to  steady  her- 
self. Tlie  white  snow  had  turned  bhie-black  before 
hor  whirling  eyes.  She  crept  on  a  little  way,  and, 
groi)ing  for  a  lamp-post,  held  to  it 

"  Mr.  Harold,"  whispered  the  inestimable  Thomas^ 
beckoning  mysteriously  to  the  collegian,  at  the  break- 
fast-room door,  "  I  'd  be  obliged  if  you  was  to  break 
it  to  your  father  and  mother  that  the  person  who 's 
ben  a-callin'  on  the  Governor  has  just  dropped 
dead  in  front  of  the  house." 

When  she  came  to  her  life,  she  stared  about  her 
stupidly.  She  lay  on  a  wonderful  bed,  in  an  incredi- 
ble room.  Luxuries  of  whose  mere  existence  she 
had  never  conceived  blurred  before  her  eyes  —  the 
simple  conditions  of  daily  existence  to  these  fortu- 
nate, kind-hearted  people.  Mrs.  Masscon  herself  sat 
beside  the  poor  woman,  with  a  sympathetic  finger-tip 
upon  her  pulse.  The  voice  of  the  Governor's  own 
distinguished  physician  was  heard  in  the  hall. 

"  Ah,"  murmured  the  old  lady,  raising  herself 
weakly,  "you  did  not  send  me  to  the  hospital?  I 
did  not  know  you  were  i)eople  like  that."  She  sank 
back  upon  the  lace-trimmed  j)illow8. 

"  I  don^t  see  but  you  are  just  like  folks,  after  all," 
she  added.  Suddenly,  full  remembrance  came.  She 
sprang,  gasping,  to  her  feet. 

*nVhnt  time  is  it?*'  she  cried  sharply.  "Wliat 
o'clock  is  it?  —  Half-pant  ten?  Oh,  I've  lost  my 
train,  my  only  train  I  There  is  n't  any  other  goes  to 
the  j)rison.  Visiting  hours  will  be  over.  We  ain't 
allowed  to  go  but  once  in  two  months.    At  first,  it 
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was  only  oiure  in  three.  I  *vo  Ureii  lyin*  here  witli 
that  heart  utt4ii:k  a  whole  hour,  aiul  I  *ve  lo8t  my 
train  Ui  the  prison.  Oh,  nia4lain,  liavc  men*y  on  ue 
ami  tell  uio  hi»w  to  bear  it  I  If  it  was  your  acui, 
mailam  —  that  line  young  fellow  —  and  I've  never 
failed  him  onee,  not  onee  befi>n!,  in  all  these  years. 
Kainor  shine,  or  uirk  or  well,  I  *ve  got  there  jcMrAtfir. 
What  will  he  think?  What  will  he  do?  Ami  1 
can*t  write  evrn  Ut  tell  him,  even  to  explain  it  till 
next  week.  Wif  ean't  even  write  to  'em  only  once  a 
week,  and  that  *8  only  lately.  It  seems  as  if  I  were 
out  of  my  hfuses.  Madam,  lie  iKitient  with  me,** 
said  the  ohl  huly,  with  sudden  self  -  |)ossessioii.  **  I 
lK*g  your  |iard«in.  1  have  lieen  very  trouhlesome  to 
you.  1  tliaiik  v>u,  and  1  will  gt»  now  ;  I  must  not 
burden  yi>u  any  K»nger.  Vou  eouhln*t  hcl|i  it;  yon 
have  Inhmi  kind  to  me.  NolKxly  is  to  blame;  it  is 
the  will  uf  (iud.     liy  and  by  I  shall  liear  it  U*tter.** 

Slit*  sta;{gi*rr«l,  and  walkcil  aentss  the  nN»m,  feel- 
ing tor  tilt*  tlour  like  a  perMHi  giin«f  blind.  On  ilie 
thir.shnM  bhc  tuiiic«l  and,  with  a  tru.stful,  femiuilie 
in.ttinrt,  a.^k('d  that  othiT  wuman  t(»  help  arrange  tier 
di.stirdriiMl  4I1C.VS.  W;ui  not  hi-r  Utnnct  enxiketl,  aiul 
eru.shc«l  by  tin*  fall'.'  ilirr  veil  Wiis  muddy,  she 
thought.  iMtl  .sh(*  IiHik  divrnt  now  ?  Was  she  tidy  ? 
Should  hhc  hti.iightvn  it — so? 

*'  I  Wouldn't  like  to  go  out  then*  hx>king  Nn/iii/y- 
/iA.v,*'  hh(*  .said  gt-ntly.  **  I  shall  go  out  and  see  tlie 
out.si«h'  ot  tlic  pii.Mfn.  I  can  get  s«i  m-ar  aa  tliaL  He 
might  In*  at  \>oik  ni-ar  «>nt*  of  tin*  Minih»w.H,  aiul  M*t* 
me,  \ou  kiin\\.  I  \«ouldn*t  Want  U*  go  hHikiU|» 
shabby.       /   ti'iini'i  lit  trti)it  t»»  (/lAf/riii  r  ifii/  ton  /  ** 

'*  Stay/*  said    the    (loVi-rnor's    \iife,    with  broken 
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voice.     "Wait  one  moment    /  will   see  that  you 
reach  the  prison  —  before  visiting  hours  are  over." 

The  Governor's  horses,  splashing  through  the 
slush  and  mud,  made  a  fine  record  that  December 
day,  in  spite  of  the  Governor's  coachman,  who  dis- 
ai)proved  of  his  orders,  and  obeyed  them  under  pro- 
test. It  was  a  good  ten-mile  pull ;  but  in  fifty-seven 
minutes  the  coach  drew  up  in  sight  of  the  State 
I'rison,  a  lonely  building,  rising,  sullen  and  dark,  a 
fortress  on  the  pacific,  suburban  horizon  which  was 
supposed  to  render  escai)e  difficult  and  identification 
easy. 

TIio  old  minister's  widow  sat  within  the  satin- 
cushionod,  sachet-scented  coach,  a  bewildered,  soli- 
tary passenger.  She  looked  out  at  the  gravel-pits 
and  rows  of  birches  broken  by  the  last  ice  storm. 
She  held  her  wet  skirts  around  her  shaking  limbs 
tliat  they  might  not  touch  the  plush  and  broadcloth 
robe.  She  did  not  lean  back  against  the  malachite- 
colored  satin  covering,  "  lest  she  should  hurt  it." 
She  lookrd  out  of  tlie  carriage  windows  with  blurr- 
ing eyes.  Her  lips  moved.  She  said :  "  God  bless 
her." 

Upon  that  journey  in  that  carriage  she  fell  into 
political  reflection,  — the  first  in  her  simple  life  :  — 

"  This  is  a  great  country.  Folks  ought  to  know 
it.  (Jovornors  are  i)eople.  If  folks  understood  how 
it  is  thoy  would  n*t  complain  of  their  betters.  I 
must  exi)laiu  how  it  is.     It  is  a  great  country." 

"But,  my  dear  I  ^^  gasped  the  Governor.  "The 
oflicial  coach  seen  at  the  prison — under  such  cir- 
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cuinstaiKvs  !  The  episinlu  is  uii|mN*(MK'iiU*«l.  If  you 
h'diX  coilsuIUhI  Hit*  —  I  don't  know  whui  luy  (tui-  **  — 

**  Your  (tou^titiUMits  luivu  iievvr  yut  cIin'UhI  mc  !  ** 
said  1^1  rs.  MiUMcuu,  with  hur  ehariiiiiii;  iloribUiii  nf 
tiiaiuior.  **  I  (h»ii*t  dee  that  it  is  their  luihiiieiw  ^  here 
I  tteiid  my  own  earriage  —  for  it  was  n*t  the  Cinv- 
ernc»r*tf  coacli.  I  h;ul  no  intention  (»f  eonsultin^;  you, 
my  h>ve.  All  1  intended  wad  to  (:et  that  idd  Luly 
out  to  Bee  her  »on  in  sea^kin.     Your  eonstitueuta  '*  — 

**  Confound  my  eonstituentd  !  *'  daid  the  liuvenior 
unex|HH:U'dly. 

iiid  wile  smiled  |H'aivful1y.  She  did  not  tidl  him 
tliat  dhe  had  otTeivd  the  eoaehuian  thivo  dollar*  iu 
make  the  tiipiai  time. 

It  Wius  lN*ginning  t4>  rain,  and  the  mornini;  waa 
well  W4)in  away.  It  had  Wen  u  gray  day  at  the 
btart.  Now,  on  the  wings  of  the  st4irni,  twilight 
had  hw«*|it  into  the  jtrison  In^fore  midday. 

Joseph  Liikr,  t'unvict  NundM'r  l^*J.*l,  reivntly  |>n>- 
miiti-d  to  U*  hU|M'iint«'ndi*nt  «d  the  |»irture-frame 
work.shop,  (Mst  n«T\4»u.t  glanees  at  the  high  windows 
U-twi'fn  >%liuM'  lil.i«'k  Uiis  a  glim|»he  of  the  dottkiug 
road  and  iii«'ary  h«iii/i<n,  (d  gr:i\«'l  -  pits  and  brukeu 
lll^^h-t^l-l•^,  (-«iuld  1m*  gained  if  one  knew  ju»t  wlierv 
t«)  htand  and  preri.sely  Imw  t^i  liM>k  for  it. 

The  (ithtT  pri.soners  glanecd  at  Luke  with  tluit 
low  «l«*lighi  iu  till*  disapiMiintnient  of  a  man  wliuui 
thi'V  hati  fouiiil  thfnivl\('.i  usually  rN*«*uiil«nl  iu  rU- 
win:;   wliiih    IS    «  liaiai  ti-ii>ti«'    «>l    tlu-ii    kind    ainl 

i>l    tliftl    tilt         1  III'    It'll  ltiMdr«l   ritU\lt-t    iHliiiae     Vi*rv 

nauii*  was  l>anini),  \ihi»  i\.i.H  up  tor  the  intuit  almuii* 
uable  erinii*  u\\  the  statute-lMiok,  ami  who  luul  btfvo 
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flock rtcMl  as  Liiko's  inoRKiiiato  for  a  iiiontli  pout, 
inailo  andihif!  oonnnontR  wliirb  Ront  tlin  rolor  hotly 
U)  liiiko'M  Rinikpn  faiu».  llnfc  fclio  iiiilil  liU.ln  |iriHorior 
\\\{]\  i\w  frif^liU»iic»(l  oyoH,  rcmiUmicimI  U)  lifn  for  iniir- 
(lorinp;  his  nintlior-in-law  with  a  rar|K»t-BWf»o|M'r  wh«»n 
ho  was  (Irniik,  roniforUul  tho  overseor,  in  JiiH  faflh- 
ion,  as  woU  as  he  coiihl :  — 

"iSho  hain't  never  missed  eoniin*,  not  onee.  Sh^i 
wonhl  n't  go  iKUik  on  you.  Must  Ik;  sonietliing  hap- 
j^enecl  to  her." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Lanih,"  said  .Foseph  I^nke,  with  an  c»n- 
treating  gesture;  he  eouhl  not  Uilk  ;  he  wjui  morn 
overeoine  than  he  cinihl  IxMir  tr)  show  in  the  work- 
sliop.  It  hail  never  rNyurn^d  to  hitn  that  his  mother 
eouhl  miss  a  visiting  iLay.  Sohniy  v\m*  vmiu*  to  nen 
him.  In  all  the  frf*<»  and  repiit'ihle  worhl  she  who 
lK)re  him  was  his  only  friend  ;  he  ha^l  t»AfiiuU»t\  n\nm 
her  as  ehihlren  when  they  are  hurt  iUp  ujMm  their 
mother's  kiss^^s. 

He  was  a  man  still  in  th<*  prim«' of  life;  liij  Wl 
lifV'ii  sfMit/MM'fd  at  thirty.  He  Il'mI  tint  eheni  of  » 
rsfin^^innjitivf.  lint  th**  muw.'Ie  of  H  fM'ru'rti  '|Mit»*  ai>l#f, 
nntl'T  f?iiit:ihl<*  ^v^ndition**,  i/f  ov#»r*i^m»e  biit  tluU^ut^'m, 
A«  a  fr**  man.  with  n  <'I#^aw  t^m^'.wtbf^f  h#»  w<miW 
h'w**  )ivf*d  a  ^'/mxhtrioihWf  «*<juabh%  t^A  Ut^t  •i**f»»«iivi* 
lif*-,  Ji'id  liavi'  drawn  ui  a  #y-Hi«i»l<*nJ>lij  vUau^  <rf 
hti!Tt?iii  }i;q»j»ni«*KK.  |  whk  i^oinir  t/;  lUiy  "uw^jr^jj^id 
in."  i'»T  th«'  «'/ f »!«'>;»« iof I  K«;|ji«^)i</w  «*Hiri<'  iiaiufuiJr  wiUj 
a  ^mt  ;'l:iTi»^<'  :tt  lU**  ittati.     Ai  tii«'  Mwj'^tid  «  ie*itiliitf 

juaji,  but  tiiat  jjr«^vwj  Vy  U-,  i)i4iM'i  1/^  iii«  aurpriw:';  i^ 
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serondiiry  faot  in  t)iu  sequence.  It  gave  him  Bcime 
rvlicf  to  rtMiii'iiilNT  tliat  he  li;ul  ouce  honestly  ac- 
(juirecl  the  luxurieH  which  he  fell  to  retain ;  but  the 
mere  surl'ueea  cif  a  life  of  e;uie  huil  giuie  tn  a»hes 
more  readily  in  tliis  nine  years'  hell  than  the  iii< 
btrueted  intelligence.  It  hail  lieen  ea.sier  to  «ee 
the  inipul.sfs  of  what  he  lUied  to  eall  MH'ial  inwi- 
tion  rrunrhed  lN*twe«fn  the  inui  tt'eth  of  his  grat^rtl 
window  than  to  crush  the  iubtincts  of  eultivatril 
thought.  It  t(N>k  him  some  tinn^  to  discover  thiji ; 
hut  when  he  had  fountl  it  out  he  s:iid  t«»  himMrlf  : 
**  Herein  lifs  niv  real  inran'erati«in.*'  lie  was  a 
greedy  n-adcr,  iKi^.siuuately  h'cding  u|H)n  e\er)  thiug 
that  he  t-ould  gt-t  hohl  of  in  tlie  name  of  a  lNM*k.  In 
nine  W'ur.s  li«'  iiad  iraii  rnough  in  that  c«*l]  to  ha\e 
nnule  a  hrhnhir  of  him,  ha«l  he  h;ul  the  s«lioiac*s 
natuiv  i»r  a  fireman*s  (»i>|K»rtunity.  As  h«!  n*ad,  iu 
his  fa.shioii  he  thought.  This  wiis  itself  a  uew  cs- 
]N*ri(*n('4'.  He  hatl  U-en  one  of  those  eomftirtabltf 
men  who  iiiaiuc  through  life  with  ai»]ian'nt  aiins, 
hut  littir  if.il  n-tle«'ti(fn.  lie  h;ul  gone  walL/iiig 
from  hi.^  Lithfi'^  i-«iuntry  )i;irsonag«;  t4i  the  first  uui- 
vi'rMt\  Hi  tiie  eiiuntry,  t hence  to  the  first  great  mil- 
rt>ad  in  the  M-rtiuii ;  liad  married  the  Tiea.iunT*d 
danL;hti*r.  \^<>n  tht*  eunlidmee  «if  the  ei)r|Hiratiuli  ^lu* 
v>\ii>  a  li.ind.M>nH\  lov.ildc  ti-llow  ),  UTunii*  As»istaiii 
'rna.^uici.  "  iMMiiiiid  "  thi'  ICoad,  |ila}fd  uith  it,  aI- 
nio.-tt  luiiird  It.  ami  Utwcd  to  iLs  si-ntcnee.  Fur  tLe 
IU»m\  I  niiti*  iiiiiril  iiim.  \\  ii«>n  his  emliez^leiurut 
W.in  (h'^i  t'^i-ii'd.  \^i'  had  ntl«'ii'«l  all  his  |»livat&*  |»nii»- 
vit>,  iiH  lii'liii'^'  tli«-  lina>i'  uhlih  hi'  hrld  in  hia  uwii 
naitif.  .ti.'l  |>l*aiiii|  "  I'tii  <jim1\  >aki*  ainl  his  lui^ 
thi  r'.-^,"  to  U-  alli»\^ed   to  Moik   out   restltutluU  ia  Hi- 
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lonco,  and  without  penal  diBgraco.  Ho  had  askod 
nothing  in  his  own  name,  nor  in  that  of  his  wife, 
who,  n|)on  the  <lay  whnn  tho  facts  wore  inaxle  known 
to  hor,  had  rntnrnod  to  her  fath<4''8  lionso.  J  Jut  tho 
defalcation  was  enormous;  it  was  pu!)licly  ropijrtcd 
at  nearly  half  a  million,  and  probably  reached  at 
least  half  tho  size  of  tho  report;  and  tho  lioail,  a 
raging  victim  of  the  cleverest  brain  that  had  ever 
handled  its  lK)oks,  called  upon  the  law  by  all  the 
furies  to  avenge  it  At  a  suggestion  of  clemency, 
the  JVesident  was  said  to  have  sworn  the  wittiest 
and  wickedest  oath  of  his  life,  which  became  the 
after-<l inner  1>on  mot  of  the  directors  for  many  a 
grim  ilay.  Feeling  ran  to  a  wild  height  For  fif- 
teen years  nf)  man  hail  jvlded  to  tho  annals  of  crime, 
in  that  State,  a  ease  more  hopeless  of  public  mercy 
or  more  destitute  of  private  sympathy.  Even  a 
"  yardoning  Governor  "  might  sc^re^ly  have  dared 
so  much  as  to  cast  his  gentle  eye  in  Joseph  Luke's 
direction. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  III  make  it  all  tip  to  yon,'' 
his  mother  had  said  once,  in  one  of  those  heart- 
throbs, we  might  say  heart-throes  of  feminine  ten- 
derness which  the  finest  man  in  the  world  does  not 
knriw  how  to  treat  Joseph  Lnke  wa«  not  that  man, 
and  he  hrvl  answered  wearily,  closing  his  eyes,  and 
leanine  his  heorl  l»ack  against  the  prison  wall.  The 
old  lady  f**lt  indefinably  hurt;  but  she  did  not  tell 
him  so.  She  only  went  away  a  little  earlier  than 
nana],  not  staying  quite  to  the  limit  of  her  time. 

In  those  first  years  it  is  fjo  be  feared  that  he  had 
often  h**pn  impatient  with  her.  Men  will,  with 
the  ^omen  they  love  above  all  earthly  things.     81ie 
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ulwnyH  oxru.s«-(l  him.  She  Huiil  :  **  INxir  fclhiw  ;  he 
gi*t8  so  iKU'VoiiH  ill  ih«*re.  Who  ran  wouiUt '.' ** 
She  uevor  rrscMitcil  any  of  the  moods  which  iui|»rt** 
onment  wrought  u|N)n  the  wretitheti  nuin ;  they 
were  not  always  easy  to  U-ar. 

She  e«)unt«>(l  it  her  ^reat  merey  that  for  a  year  or 
two  jiast  fi\iv.  hail  fmind  him  nM»re  eipiahle,  «|nit&*  ^*U' 
tie,  and  thought  till  (d*  her.  lie  hatl  grown  tu  lean 
greatly  u|N»n  \ii%  with  a  ehihlish  de|H*ndenre  thai 
was  |iathetie  to  see;  he  hungered  and  thir.*it4*il  fur 
her;  he  met  her  alTeet innately  ;  he  hivishinl  hiving 
Words  u|N>n  her,  and  little  signs  and  touches — the 
things  that  wumen  will  die  for;  or  live  for,  whieh 
is  sa)  ing  va.^tly  mure,  lie  had  U-gnn  to  reeognixe 
her  suprenu*  di>utiiin,  and  to  rejKiy  it  with  the  |iuur 
eoin  of  hiM  lintken  nature. 

When  tlu*  (»hl  lady  .said  that  he  had  **  met  with  s& 
ehangr.**  tla*  plira.se  had  a  |K*rfeetly  definite*  mean- 
ing Ui  h«-r;  and  if,  in  all  religious  iihriiseolog}-,  it 
mt'ant  half  as  much,  what  she  called**  the  Wurld  " 
would  iN'giii  to  res|N*ct  it. 

It  laike«l  rift«'en  minutes  of  the  ehuuf  uf  visiting 
hours,  ami  tin*  lui.son  had  (fuite  given  the  tdd  latly 
u]i.  Luki*  himself  ha«l  aUimloned  all  ho|ie  of  seeing 
h«'r  an  Imur  atrn.  She  had  always  Uien  the  first  vis- 
itor t4>  st.iml  w. lit  ing  U'loie  the  o]M'ning  kirs,  luitl 
hris  the  i.i.^t.  longing  faei*  which  they  shut  uuL 
Thi*  roli>irt  iiVi'iM'rr  UiHt  d  his  hrail  over  the  cluiuiiy 
woik  of  .1  iii-w  iumat«-  (a  \shi>tling  huiglar),  thus  liij* 
in^:  hin  lil.inrhi  d  1  lii-i  k^  a  litllr  iiom  thr  cuiiiwiityof 
thf  jiiiMiiiiiN  and  ^ii.4id>;  h«*  tiriidih-il  in  e%ery 
iit-rvr  ;  hi-  till  Milk  i-iiuugh  to  fall  to  the  stone  tluor 
like  a  fainting   woman.     The  gilding   bnuli  iu  his 
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h.and  shook  and  spattered  the  coarse  walnut  moulding 
in  the  wrong  place ;  he  laid  the  frame  down. 

"  I  —  can't  teach  you,  to-day,  Picket,  I  am  not  — 
I  have  not  l>con  "  — 

At  this  moment  the  chaplain  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  The  chaplain  was  fond  of  Joseph  Luke, 
in  whom  he  believed  himself  to  have  found  a  pet 
convert,  at  all  events  a  sincere  and  sorry  man ;  and 
the  chaplain  had  been  in  office  seventeen  years ;  he 
had  grown  shrewd  as  well  as  holy  in  that  barren 
field  where  the  sacred  grain  sprouted  so  slowly ;  it 
was  not  easy  to  dupe  him.  The  chaplain  said 
gently :  — 

"Come.  She  is  here  —  after  all.  She  looks 
pretty  tired.  I  would  meet  her  quietly  if  I  were 
you/' 

The  day  l)eing  so  dark  and  wet,  and  the  hour  so 
late,  visitors  were  fewer  than  usual ;  the  last  one 
had  left  the  visitors'  room.  This  was  a  school-boy 
who  came  to  see  his  father.  The  old  man  had 
forpjed  a  chock  to  pay  a  surgeon's  bill  for  an  acci- 
dent to  the  lad  at  foot-ball.  His  son  was  ashamed 
of  him,  but  he  came  sometimes,  asked  a  few  proper 
questions,  and  went  coldly  away. 

The  old  prisoner  was  passing  through  the  door 
as  Luke  entered  it ;  he  was  wiping  his  eyes.  Joseph 
put  out  his  hand,  unnoticed,  and  stroked  the  old 
man  on  tlio  sleeve.  Once  he  would  not  have  thought 
U)  do  lliat. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  son  and  the  mother 
were  alone  in  the  visitors'  room.  This  was  a  rare 
and  precious  circumstance. 

lie  remembered  what  the  chaplain  had  said,  and 
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tried  not  in  u^iUitr  lior;  Init  his  |Kiiiiiii^lm*ath  caina 
us  weakly,  alniobt,  us  livr  uwii.  Sha  sUkmI  awaking 
boftnv  him,  whiU*,  tr;in8]»;ii\Mity  and  Hiiiiling.  Aliiiu»t 
any  other  woinaii  wouhl  have  falhni  «>r  tMjhU*d ;  Imt 
bhe  never  eried  at  the  prison,  —  she  waitiMl  till  kht* 
got  away.  Slie  ealled  that  **  keeiiing  u|^**  for  **  kU 
sake."  He  put  his  arm  aUmt  her  tenderly  and  pit 
her  U)  a  InmicIi,  and  sat  down  Urside  her.  In  ninu 
years  he  h;ul  nitver  scmju  her  look  like  this.  A  s|iasiu 
of  a^^onized  divination  crossed  his  face.  He  under- 
stiNkl  |ii'rfr«'tly  that  she  had  lieen  dani;eruubly  ill, 
but  he  knew  tliat  she  did  not  mean  to  U*ll  hiui  bO. 

"I  Wiis  —  delayed.  1 — eouhl  n*t  help  it,  dear," 
she  breathed.  '*  It  was  nothing  —  a  little  matter  — 
1  C4)uld  not  eonie." 

'*  Ves,  Mother  i  1  see  —  I  undersUind.  It  id  all 
right." 

**  1  would  have  oome  sooner  if  I  eouiJ,  Joseph. 
Von  know  I  wouhl,  don't  you*.'  Vou  know  it  waft  a 
littU*  ;i4rith'nt  —  something  I  cuuld  n*t  help." 

**  Ves,  Mother,  1  know.  Dear  Mother!  Ihar 
Molh.-i!" 

Her  lip  trembh'd  at  the  tremulousness  and  t4*nder- 

ne^S  oi  Ilia  VdlCi*. 

**  1  thought  1  rould  n't  get  hen.'/*  shu  gaH|wtL  *'  I 
hi.st  till*  train  !  1  h»»t  the  train  for  the  lir^t  lime  lu 
all  thr.M'  vfai.**.'* 

**  Sui-h  thni^.<>  Hill  hap|ien  ;  but  it's  all  right  uow. 
Thi-re.  thru*,  dtMii  !  "  llr  eomforted  her,  aud  palled 
till'  old  S)».ini.>«h  hue  srarf. 

**  \  <■-«,  I  \v  ^xt\  liiTf  now.  1  Won't  Ut  aiiytkiug 
hapi>*  II  ahi»tliii  time,  tlosteph,  to  make  me  lata;.'* 

**  l>f  course   you    wou*U     1  'lu   sura   uf    it     Uvd 
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bless  you,  Mother!  You've  never  missed  once. 
You  are  all  I  have.  You  keep  me  alive.  Body  and 
soul  you  keep  mo  alive  in  this  awful  place." 

"Thank  you,  dear."  She  gave  him  a  pathetic 
smile.  "  You  're  a  good  boy,  Joseph.  You  comfort 
me.  You  are  my  only  son,  and  you  are  a  great  com- 
fort to  me." 

Thus  they  beguiled  each  other  with  thtJ  divine  de- 
ceit of  love.  If  neither  was  deceived,  neither  said 
80,  and  the  tender  hypocrisy  soothed  them  both. 

"  You  don't  ask  how  I  got  here,"  urged  the  old 
laily,  rousing  herself  suddenly.  She  began  to  laugh, 
and  to  make.  m(».rriment  of  her  s«ad  eyes.  This  she 
called  "cheering  him  up." 

"  Guess ! "  she  cried,  pulling  off  her  mended 
glove  nervously  ;  she  had  taken  off  her  veil  and  the 
darned  lace  scarf;  her  bonnet  seemed  more  awry 
than  usual,  and  her  hair  was  blown  about  her  wrin- 
kled forehead ;  she  was  a  very  neat  old  lady,  and 
she  kept  pulling  at  things  and  pushing  things  away 
to  sti-aijjhton  them. 

"  I  came  in  the  Governor's  carriage ! "  She  re- 
vealed this  startling  fact  with  a  pretty,  feminine 
motion  of  the  head  that  might  have  made  her  charm- 
inpf  wlieu  she  was  young. 

"Oh — you've  seen  the  Governor  again,  then." 
Tlio  prisoner's  face  Ix^came  suffused,  and  then 
turned  gray.  To  the  incident  of  the  carnage  he 
seempd  quite  oblivious.  It  was  the  least  trifle  in 
the  tremendous  fact.  If  the  executive  clemency  had 
l)een  tested  again  and  had  been  again  denied  him  — 

"  Vou  should  n't  have  gone.  Mother ! "  he  said 
sharply.     It  was  his  only  hard  word  to  her  that  day. 
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Anguisli  wrung  it  from  liiiu ;  lut  un  furgive  liiu  — - 
a^  hht'  (lid. 

**  Wonit'ii  L-uiiiiDt  understand  these  things,"  b« 
said,  t  rem  tiling.  *'  Vcni  nniy  make  a  fatal  bliunhT. 
Yuu  ou^lit  to  let  the  eiiso  aliine." 

**  liut  it  w;ui  hvr  (carriage ! "  pnitestctl  the  ohl  lady. 
''  She  sent  me  out  in  it  herself.  She  is  jiisi  likv 
any  other  C'hri.Htiiiny  Idess  her  I  She  said  she'd  get 
Uie  here  Urt'ore  visiting  hours  were  over.*' 

**  They  are  i»ver  now/*  s;iid  Luke,  n*eovering  him- 
Belf|  and  h|K*;iking  with  dreary  gentleness.  **Thero 
comes  the  guard  U»  say  so.  Our  time  is  shurt  to- 
day, mot  Iter.  Forgive  me.  Mother.  Never  mind 
the  earri;iL;e.  I  did  n*t  mean  that.  It's  all  right. 
Kiss  me  gtMid  liv. —  Thrre.  Onn*  nion*.  —  Thi-re, 
there,  Mwthi'r  dear!  See!  lK>n*t  gneve,  little 
Mother.  Write  me  all  aUait  it.  All  1  ;iAk  is,  duu't, 
ilont  go  t4)  th«*  (iiivernor  again  without  my  know- 
ledge. Vnu  don't  un«lerstantl  how  these  things  hare 
to  In>  UKiiiagfil.  My  lawyer  \% ill  kn«iw  U*2iL  lk>u*i 
m.ike  tlicM-  li-miniiie  enuftiunal  nioves.  They  may 
Work  iitr. drill. dill-  haiiu.  1*11  \«iit4*  Ui  iadidon,  niy- 
brlf  —  gti  and  MT  (iih.Min.  l>on*t  at-t  on  yuur  own 
hiMik  --dtin't !  What  did  the  (iovcrnor  s:iy  '.'—  Nti. 
l>iiii*t  till  me.  I  .SIT.  I  unih'n<tand.  Thetx*  is  iiu 
h«»)H-;  h4it  .1  1.1)  (i|  it,  fri»ni  Ma>.M'«in.  Von  must  m'«* 
th.it  \  cii  tunst  ani'lit  th.it  t.i«-t,  an«l  lie  guulml  1>\ 
tli«'  jii«i^:iiiriit  III  liirn  will)  nndi'istand  the  >««irld.  ami 
|N»litirn       and  till-  |mlih«*  turrenl.s  that  i*«ldy  aUiut 

till'  Mdiji'i  t  id    rilUie.       Wiinii-n   can't    In*  i'X)nt*l4il    til 

Cfnipirlii  III!   tliiM-  mattri.1.     Tlnieiiire  they  should 
let  titi  lu  aiifiM'." 

\Vhd«*  he  ^|Kike,  with  great  si-lf- restraint  but  with 
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Mio  ]in,ssi()nato,  intollijTont.  inaseulino  oniphaflis  that 
liail  nlways  controlUMl  Ikm*  sinco  he  w;ia  a  littlo  fel- 
low nnil  sIk?  Ii:uI  Id.  him  hav(»  IiIh  "  way/'  \\vv  aj;ed 
fa(!n  foil  hravily.  She  looked  more  puzzled  than 
hurt ;  hut  a  certain  fennnino  obstinjwjy,  settling 
gently  upon  her  eyes  and  mouth,  replied  to  him. 
He  noticed  this,  and  smiled  sadly.  If  she  had  mined 
his  cause  he  woidd  not  undeceive  her.  lie  patted 
her  cheek,  and  gently  supported  her  to  the  door. 

"  My  chances  are  uj),"  he  said  to  himself.  "  They 
are  all  up.  1  get  no  pardon  froui  this  Aduiinistra- 
tion." 

He  did  not  ask  her  what  the  (lovernor  said,  but 
bade  her  good-by  lovingly  and  silently ;  and  she 
went  out. 

As  she  passed  the  threshold  he  called  her  back. 
The  indulgent  guard  winked  pleasantly,  and  delayed 
to  let  her  come. 

Luke  was  .a  favorite  in  the  jail  — a  good  prisoner, 
ol)eying  with  the  fidelity  and  the  docility  of  intelli- 
gouce.  He  gained  an  extra  monuuit  without  difH- 
cuUv.  and,  restraining  his  nu)ther  for  the  hikico  of  it, 
whisj>ered  something  in  her  ear. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  no.  I  have  not  seen  her.  Only 
that  once  I  told  yinx  of  —  in  her  carriage  —  going  to 
a  conc/'rt  of  a  sunny  afternoon." 

She  ]>ut  her  lij)S  t<jgether  stiffly,  and  said  no 
more.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  hjul  inquired 
al)out  his  wife.  Mrs.  Luke  hof»f»d  he  hail  forgotten 
her.  Sho  rr)uld  not  hi'lp  it;  she  always  felt  un- 
ha|)py  when  he  talked  of  Miranda;  a  little  blonde 
woman,  who  rouged,  and  left  her  husUind  Im'^uiuhd 
he  was  in  trouble  —  a  |ietty  creature,  sobbing  in  ex- 
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|>ousivo  dn^sscs  over  her  wroiigv  and  her  miseries 
whilo  Josrph  was  in  jail. 

For  nine  years  tlitt  wife  h:ul  ki*|»t  her  lung,  tiii- 
wifi'like  hilenro.  Shu  h;ul  never  hmken  it  l»y  a  visil, 
by  a  K'tter,  by  a  message.  Ni»t  a  tliuuglit  hati  cMHue 
I'runi  her  to  tin;  unhappy  man  wlnise  name  bhe  liure. 
N(»t  a  sign  had  told  him  so  much  as  that  he  waa  fur- 
given.  The  dunduiess  of  Si*(»rn,  tin;  deafness  of 
death,  she  had  set  U'tween  them  utterly  ;  he  hatl  iiui 
sought  Uj  break  it ;  and  what  he  thought  of  it,  ur 
what  it  meant  to  him,  even  his  mother  did  not  kmiw, 
and  dared  nut  ask. 

Shu  thought  ol  that  other  woman  with  a  hot  hearL 
It  gave  her  a  kind  of  jfahnisy  that  he  should  S|ieak 
of  Miranda  —  a  doll;  a  ereature  who  eould  dtfsi*ri 
him.  She  went  luMvily  d(i\%n  the  pris4*n  ste|»s ;  she 
held  her  skirts  up  funii  her  «dd  gaiters,  but  they 
were  soaked  through.  She  had  half  u  mile  t«»  walk 
t«)  the  .station,  and  it  w;ui  now  raining  viideiitly. 
She  put  up  lu'r  lad«Ml  unduvlla  weakl\,  tied  un  her 
veil,  and  Uiwed  her  h«-ad  to  the  stt»rm.  ihie  uf  her 
gaiters  .slip|H*d  4lnwn,  for  they  did  nut  tit  very  well, 
and  >he  l«an«'(l  ai^.iin.st  a  broken  bireh-tn*t*  t4i  pull  it 
up.  The  pii.viiuTs  were  just  going  into  their  ilin- 
ner.  rank  in  tile,  two  by  tw«i. 

**  Hi  !"  said  111*  \\\ut  \\;»s«*alle4l  Ihimm,  ** luti  if 

that  ain't  tin'  fid  lady,  } under  !  -' 

Luki*  gLuii  i  d  t*\it  till*  leil  head  of  the  niflian 
pri.t(»ni-r  tliiuUL;h  tin'  h'Ug  Uiis.  He  r«»uld  ju»l  <tw 
her  rlitt*  hih^'  .it   Imt  diipping  .skiit.s,  an«l  trying  iu 

hi'M    tilt'    (iliibit'lla    III    liHiki'tl    llki*    the    V«>rV  lUie    lllM 

tathiT  um  d  t«i  r.iii\  lit  piaver  uu«tingN)  Hhieli  tlie 
ttturm    hail    twi.tted    lusuie   tmt.     She    |Hyned    %hm 
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bircJioa,  rrossod  the  pravol-piks,  and  tlion  tlin  al)om- 
injibln  prisoner  pnahed  him  ahmg  the  cjorridor. 

It  wa.s  April,  and  a  blast  that  wonM  havo  donn 
credit  to  Kebrnary  thrnst  the  eminent  gentlemen  up 
tlie  steps  of  tlie  State  House  vieiously,  an  if  it  harl  a 
gnidpe  aprninst  them,  or  against  the  of>je^t  of  th« 
hearing.  For  tlie  hearing  was  a  foregone  e^melu- 
sioii  now.  Ill  her  rpiiet,  ofistinat/;  way,  the  old  laijy 
ma/le  up  her  mind  on  that  All  the  winter,  whil« 
sho  ercMflied  c»v<*r  her  s^wing-ma^diine,  m  the  ehilly 
hall  lied-rrK>ni  of  her  |»o<jr  fKyarding-hoiiiM*,  or  erawle^J 
to  and  fro  a^-rrtw  the  iee  from  grand  h«n%n$'n  where 
slip  iiK-yh*  and  merid#d  «^r]^'\M  —  she  hail  refMiIve»l 
h^r  \mr\^i^f  finnly,  f*<trU'rn]y,  and  seeretly,  Vftr 
onee  in  h^'r  lif'*  *4he  ha/I  (:/fw\mh'A  that  <ihe  kfiew 
b^ti^r  than  Jfft^ph.  The  \0^\iiffU  sli//tj|d  go  in- 
G!l«^>n,  h\%  lawyer,  n\%'m\f\  tak^  it  in,  Tlui  ^tsurvih' 
hffT.f-T  *-  f  Mr  L»ik«^'f  ^vho  wa;*  kin/f  Ur  h^^hfmUX  h^rsi4 
it.  T\:^  t?  ird  ^'"-.^:rj  *hffn]f]  tijrn  ft  Tff^T<r  tK^/fiM 
\.*>r  \r.^  *':.^:  h^^rtr-.':^.  r^hf  w**  ^jirf^  r«-Mrry#^  wiiln  Imt 
*i-r.. 'T:   n[-:»  f*'r?jt  *'Ta/lrfijf  hj<  'i-T^ti/^fw,  dir^nrtii»g^ 

7  ':  v:.:  '.^xkT  :*.  V^.f^r,     ft  r^  ^nJr  tKf*^  7^5W^  Wtfif^'^ 

'»- .*•    : -.    .  ^T'.'l   *iii^      ffu»  ^7-^  'Vinrii^iHf,     H<% 

» "# 'r  ♦         r..*  .    Ill*    ni  :»»H»ri    T.r'inof  V»    &**!•   '••ni*:^    'MP 

T  ra  .1:1*  leAii  tnnx  virn  h-.s*  1 
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The  A|ii-il  ^m1«*  **t(H)k  it  out  "  on  th«*  |MN)r  oM  lady 
—  slif  lilrw  up  tlif  8t4*|i8  MO  inufh  uiort*  ciUNily  than 
till'  uuiM-ttiruatrd  and  Si»Ii(l  |ioliliiiaUh  \ili(»  |in*i:t*«li*«l 
hiT,  puttiu^,  to  tilt:  Hhu*  ]CtM)iii,  whirli  the  uiafat 
SUitc  in  the  rni(»n  avia  apart  in  hrr  Statr  lltiUM*  fi»r 
tnigrtlii's  likf  th(\S(*.  Mrs.  l^ukt;  hhiunk  in,  late  and 
hreathh'ss.  In  lai-t  hhi*  hM)kcd  b«),  ^hrn  bhu  canio 
to  the  top  ot  the  second  iliglit  of  btaii'ri,  that  the  ohl 
]iarishioner  ^ave  her  a  sraivd  f(hint:e,  and  pit  lic*r 
into  an  ante-^'handaT  behind  a  b(*rt*eii. 

**Slie  is  in  no  condition  t«>  In?  pie8«'nt  at  the  hear- 
ing," htr  managed  to  send  word  to  the  (luvefiior. 
'*  What  is  to  Im*  done  with  her  ?  Site  *s  liahle  to  die 
on  thr  sih4.      How  shall  we  get  rid  of  her  '.'*' 

**TeIl  hei/*  ^aid  tliir  <iovernor,  M  tinkling  his 
round,  kind  face,  '*  that  tiovnnor  MaaM'on  tliinkifc 
tthe  will  do  nio.st  service  to  lier  c;Lse  hy  remaining 
where  she  i^  until  he  calls  for  her/' 

At  the  nicntittn  ot  the  guUrnatoiial  name  tho  idil 
hidy  ntNldcd  happil>.  SIn'  made  no  ohjcctiiui  or  rt^ 
fli^taiice  to  hi.*t  \M.-%licM ;  olii'\  in^  liund>l>,  and  with  a 
childlike  tru^ttuIncAS  which  \i;i.s  juithetic  t4>  aw. 
Siie  hat  dtiwn  alone  in  the  ante  riMini.  The  thinl 
eousin*A  wtte  would  have  acconi|unic«l  her.  but  an 
ur^'cnt  ch^M^cnient  on  a  ehundi  etmimitteu  unfurtu- 
natflv  intfili-ii  d.  The  dtNirs  int«i  tho  llhie  iCittiui 
Wi-re  i»]M-ii.  'IMu*  .s<  reen  coiic«'aIrd  h«'r ;  and  the  hi*ur> 
in^'.  t4i  the  i:ii-.it  i(  hit'  «»t  tht-  (iiAcrnoiV  ruuneil.  thv 
hi\%\i-r.  and  the  i>ld  p.ii i^limncr.  ii|iencd  Mith«tut  Inr. 

It  i»p«  li«-i!  pii>liiptl\.  aini  ll  piiH-fcdetl  hri>kU  .     T|ft«* 

(titM'ini'i*^  (  i'liiii  li  li.iittlii-u  nthhU  dehnit«'l\  (ftiriiu*«l 
on   th*'  I  .L^i*.  .Old    iiiti-ndid   t«i  niake  shoit  work  of    iL 

The)  li.itcui'd  to  the  |M-tition  di-feix'Utially,  mitl  div 
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])ose(l  of  it  summarily  ;  they  were  bored,  not  to  say 
annoyed,  by  its  rci)etition  at  this  time. 

"  I  snpiwse,"  olworved  the  Cliairman  of  the  Par- 
don Connnitt/^e,  "  Miat  this  partieular  hearing  is  a 
matter  of  form,  and  the  sooner  over  the  l)etter.  It 
is  an  ohl  case,  quite  familiar  to  this  and  other  Coun- 
cils, and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  the  results  of 
former  discussions.  It  strikes  me  as  a  work  of  time 
to  go  over  the  ground." 

"  Allow  me,  sir  "  — began  the  prisoner's  lawyer. 

"  And  I  would  suggest "  —  urged  the  old  parish- 
ioner. 

The  usual  hopeless  arguments  followed  in  the 
usual  hopeless  manner.  The  Council  listened  and 
druunnod  on  the  table.  The  Chairman  of  the  Par- 
don Committee  drew  plans  for  his  seaside  villa  on  a 
paj:jo  of  his  not-e-lxwk.  The  lawyer  stammered,  the 
third  cousin  looked  at  his  watch,  and  the  old  parish- 
ioner shook  his  head.  From  that  Anti-pardon  Ad- 
niiiiistration  it  wa-s  clear  that  the  most  eminent  em- 
brzzlcr  the  State  hfvl  scntence<l  for  thirteen  years 
conltl  lfK»k  ff)r  no  executive  mercy.  The  pitiful  farce 
prc^ceedctl  as  was  to  be  exjKJcted,  and  was  rapidly 
approaching  its  conventional  end,  when  the  Governor 
unex|>ectedly  arose  and  walked  two  or  three  times 
nervously  across  the  room. 

*'  Gentlemen  "  —  he  l)egan  suddenly.  Then  came 
the  lK)ml>-shell.  In  his  imi)etuous,  incisive  voice  he 
hurled  out  a  few  wonU  —  six  only,  but  they  started 
the  IMuc  Koom  to  its  feet 

"  Imi>ossible ! " 

"  UnprecxMlente*!  !  *' 

"  Most  indiscreet'* 
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**  IU*y(>iiil  tlu!  8yiii|)utliy  uf  Iho  < council.'* 

*•  liut,  (loviTiuir,  you  do  nut  consider  "  — 

*' i  liuvt!  coiibidcretl/'  suiii  the  (loveruur  firuljr ; 
**  aiitl  1  uieuii  tliM  tiling  I  tuiy.'' 

lie  shut  his  V\\iS  Un^viUvi  in  u  w;iy  which  his  r«#iiii- 
cil  rcctif^ni/iul.  llu  wtis  thu  tMsivst,  jnllic«t,  licst- 
luiturutl  luuu  in  tht*  wt»i-hl,  bitn  cattittnttlc  U»  rvcry 
meuilMT  t»f  his  stalY,  ;iii<l  hiiil  h'lh»w-wi'll  lurt  with 
his  1-ouiiciI,  who  r.\|K*ctc(l  to  ouiitnd  liiiu  thn*c  ijuur- 
ters  of  th(*  tiuitt.  Ou  tho  fourth  occasion  they  iui(;hi 
us  well  have  tried  to  manage  a  |»yranii(l.  Thid 
proved  to  U*  the  fourth. 

When  the  Couneil  lo«iked  him  in  the  eye,  they  |H.>r- 
ceived  that  their  caimtrtuie  had  vanishetl  from  tlu* 
lUue  UtMUu.  The  (itlicial  i;Ianee  rt*|)Iietl  to  them,  ll 
w;is  ;u«  keen  a.s  u  huurd-thiii^t,  and  iis  eiMil.  It  H.i» 
the  (tuvnniir  id  tin*  (\innuon wealth  nho  liat4.*nf«l  tii 
his  (\>uu(-il  (tlii'V  {irote^ted  for  some  time)  |M>lit«:]y, 
with  ^i-htli-nianlv  inteivst,  deferentially ,  :is  one  wiih 
a  hi^h  ri*K*ird  ttu  tln-ir  (»|iinions  —  but  unmoved. 

The  rhaiiiiiau  t4N»k  him  one  side,  and  got  him  ho- 
fore  a\\indi)>\.  Tlu*  two  men  liHjketl  down  ou  tli^ 
dreary,  dii\in^.  .striving  streets  for  a  numient  in  hi|;. 
nitieaut  Mlfht «'.  The  gale  was  hlowing  the  eiti/ens 
uloiiL^  likf  l«M\f.s.  It  w;is  lltdy  Wet^k,  antl  the 
htri'it.t  writ*  imiiMially  full.  Sern  at  that  height,  in 
tilt*  dust  .iii«l  stni^'glf,  humanity  M'rme«l  a  h.ul  thing. 

*'rh(ir  i.s  mi.<iir\  eiKiugh  in  tlu*  world/*  tluiiiglfti 
thr  (invriiiiu.  Tilt'  jHivier  to  gi\e  joy  uecuritsl  u» 
hiiu  at  th.it  iiixuit  lit  .i.s  .vmiethiiig  iiiMl-likv.  It  ruii 
thi«iiiv;li  lt>:i  \iiii>  liki*  ra{ituie. 

**  1  itiily  >i>.*ilii*tt  Ut  ivmiiid  you/*  uli5«*rT«(l  Um 
Chairman,  in  a  low,  strenuous   voice.     **llf  ctmne. 
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your  Council  are  amenablo  to  your  judgment  and 
wishos  —  but  I  tliink  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that 
you  aro  i»l<H*t(Ml  by  an  Anti-])ardon  party.  I  must 
rorall  to  your  ICxcollcmiy's  rcmeinbnincn  the  pros- 
p(»cts  of  a  rcC'lcction.  It  might  b(^  a  ]uty  to  lofio  it  — 
for  one  felon.  '  Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  your 
Beeoud  term.  AUow  me  to  observe  that  your  con- 
stituents "  — 

The  (lovernor's  face  flushed.  Ho  turned  sharply 
from  the  window,  and  ])aeed  the  room  again,  for 
some  moments.  No  one  addressed  him.  The  Chair- 
man stroked  his  Inward,  and  smiled  indulgently.  Tho 
C'ouneil  talked  of  bi-metalism,  with  well-executed  in- 
dilTereneo.  The  lawyer  and  the  old  iKirishioner  hud- 
dled together,  eonsnlting  in  disheartened  whisfjers. 

A  divine  drama  w;is  going  on  in  the  lUue  Jioom  ; 
but  this  commonplace  scene  gave  no  signs  of  it; 
])erhaps  these  ex)mmonpla(^  si>ectaU>r8  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  it 

A  slight,  almost  inaudible  sound  stirred  from  the 
ante-nx)in,  and  stopped  ;  it  was  like  tho  nibble  of 
.oome  hrlph'ss  creature  against  a  wall  of  stime. 

The  ffovernor  heard  it,  and  stnxle  over  the  cor- 
riclor.  He  stoofi  lK»fore  the  screen  a  moment  before 
h :)  touched  it     Then  he  swung  it  gently. 

TJie  r»ld  ladv  did  not  stir.  She  hml  crawled  to  the 
iKire  flf)#>r,  and  there  she  knelt  Her  face  was  in 
hor  hands,  her  hands  upon  the  woollen  chair.  Her 
li|»s  moved.  No  sound  came  from  them,  fthe  wa» 
pmyiucj.  F'Vom  earth  and  earthly  mercy,  she  ha/1 
alKtndoned  liof»*».     r»ut  (J#k1  was  left 

Th**  Governor  put  his  finger  on  his  lif>s,  and 
i>^ckoiiorl  iff  his  Omneil.  Every  man  rc;se  to  his 
f**et  and  h)f)ked  at  her. 
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Wlien  they  reached  the  prison  it  was  thought  best 
for  her  to  sec  liim  finite  ahnie.  The  chaplain  bustled 
nlM)ut  eagerly.  The  warden,  a  humane  man,  gave 
every  ]K).ssihle  or(h*r  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  lady 
in  tins  trying  scene. 

Ivinnors  buzzed  through  the  prison  like  wasps.  In 
ten  minutes  four  hundred  and  thirteen  inmates  knew 
the  facts.  The  al)ominable  prisoner  related  them 
viciously  to  the  mild  murderer,  who  spilled  the  gild- 
ing when  he  heard  them.  The  old  forger  wept  when 
they  reached  his  deafened  ejirs.  l^ut  Picket,  the 
burglar,  whistled  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Guards  redoubled  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners. 
Any  excit<>n»cnt,  sad  or  glad,  was  dangerous  within 
those  dire  walls.  The  chaplain  was  ])ale  with  the 
occasion.  Every  officer's  eye  was  upon  Number  223 
when  he  pjissed  along  the  corridor,  well-guarded,  to 
his  cell. 

He  ha<l  l)ecn  summoned  there  from  the  workshop, 
on  some  pretext,  and  went  listlessly  enough.  He 
walked  feebly.  1T(^  had  changed  much  that  winter. 
The  prison  physician  hail  exi)ressed  anxiety  about 
him.  He  coughed,  and  his  eye  was  vagrant  and 
subtle.     His  hands  hung  at  his  side. 

They  led  him  into  his  cell ;  and  there  he  found 
the  chaplain,  who  addressed  him  with  evident  emo- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Luke,''  he  said.  The  convict  stirred  slightly 
at  the  prefix,  but  looked  dully  at  the  chaplain  —  "  Mr. 
Tjuke,  you  have  not  l>een  very  well  of  late,  and  the 
authorities  have  allowed  your  mother  to  come  and 
see  vou." 

"  It  is  not  visitors'  day,"  said  the  prisoner  apathet- 
ically. 
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'*  Hut  bhu  is  h«*re/'  urged  tho  cliaplaiii ;  hi«  toicc 
trt*iiiblc<l.  **  Sliu  id  to  couio  and  a*m  yuu  fur  a  little 
whiUi." 

Jtitfoph  Luko  rose,  with  the  mechanical  instinct  of 
lon^  (Mptivit)  ,  to  ol»ey.     He  ti;iid  :  ^- 

*'  Whrn?  i:>  the  ^uard  '/  They  will  not  let  me  gii 
to  the  vi»itin:»*  i-ik>ui  without  a  i;u:ird." 

The  fhaphiiirs  eye  iilhrd.  **  Vou  an*  to  receive 
your  uuither  here/'  he  said.  **  It  is  a  s|»eeial  sLrnkUgc- 
meut."' 

When  he  turned  she  was  standing  liehind  him ; 
she  w;is  iHTfiU'tly  seIf-|M>ssessetl.  She  saiti :  **  liuml- 
aft4>nuN>n,  Joseph,  i  \e  come  to  see  you  a  few  min- 
utes, my  ih'ur." 

The  (-h:i)ihiin  Utwcd  and  |»ahs<*d  her.  He  went 
nervously  to  tht^  visitors'  iihjui  and  found  the  law- 
yer and  the  oKl  paii.shiiUier,  and  ^at  down  beaide 
tlu-ni,  and  ttMtk  (»IT  his  s|)eetatde.s,  and  6aid  tliey 
neeih'il  a  ii<*\v  li-ns,  and  put  them  on  again,  and  then 
eovcretl  tlimi  \sitli  Ids  hands. 

**  Wfll,  tlost'iih/*  she  saiil,  **  are  n*t  you  ghul  to  sec 
me  V  •' 

**Thfy  h:ivr  fur^otten  tlie  guard!'*  he  muttered. 

**  I  i-A\nv  «Mit  with  Mr.  <iiUson  and  your  fat  lie  r^« 
old  dt-aroii,  .losrpli.  W  t*  eanii*  to  make  a  little  call 
on  you.  'I'lirv  >\.iutetl  t«i  etmsult  you  aUmt  a  peti- 
ti»»n." 

"  .Mother/' li«>  .said  half  croniplainingly,  **we  u« 
ni»t  M.itrlird.     TliiTt*  is  no  ollii'i'i  lu?re.     I  «lou*i  un- 

drr*>taiid  It." 

Sltf  Miht  >ti.ii:;)it  u|i  to  him  then,  and  |Mlt  her 
trend'hn^,  thm  «ihl  aini.s  al»out  his  neck. 
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"  Oil,  Joseph  !  Try  to  boar  it  I "  she  Baid.  Ho 
scarcely  changed  color  at  her  broken  wonlB,  but 
lK)wed  his  hoa<l  ujwn  his  breast 

"  [  can  Iwnr  it,  mother.  Don't  spare  mo.  I  am 
fjuito  i>rei)ared.  I  knew  the  i)etition  would  fail.  1 
don't  blame  you  any,  mother.  We  must  make  tho 
best  of  it    It  was  to  ho  expected." 

Then  she  cried  out  tumultuously  —  word  over  wonl 

—  gasp  after  gasp  —  sob  upon  sob:  — 

"Bear  it,  Joseph  —  hear  it  I  There  is  no  gtmrd. 
Nobody  watches  us.  Nobody  ever  will,  any  mon». 
The  petition  did  n't  fail.  Your  old  mother  was  n't 
so  silly  as  you  thought  her.     Try  to  boar  it,  JoAoph 

—  try  to  bear  it  to  be  free  /  " 

The  railroad  station  was  throbbing  full,  for  it  wan 
Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  full  to  ovor-brimming, 
for  it  was  the  busiest,  hoi)efulc8t  Baturday  in  tho 
calendar. 

It  hatl  been  the  pleasant  fancy  of  tho  governor  to 
liostow  all  that  joy  ufKni  (IckhI  Friday,  and  hin  nii- 
visers  did  not  gainsay  him.  Wait  till  Thanksgiving^ 
and  who  could  say  where  that  ditathly  fiu*A^l  obi 
woman  would  l)e  ?  Thus  it  hap|M!ne<l  that  tho  offi- 
cial pardon  hnil  lK*en  formally  exU*nded  t/i  tho  prin- 
oner  upf>n  the  solemn  ilay  when  lie  who  piiii^il  anil 
considered  pris/mers,  and  forg^it  sin,  and  ri?MHfW- 
Ijered  re|>entanr^,  is  ch'frish#^l  in  tho  }u4ift«  luA 
minris  of  all  the  world. 

Joseph  Luke  ha/l  chfmsm  Ut  r<muiin  in  Mn  r^W  till 
dawn  of  th«^  n^rxt  day.  <)%\  the  br#fakingof  tfi^  mtmu 
inj:,  iK'forr;  th*-  j#nv;ner»i  w*re  ;i#!tfr,  the  eliapliMn  fin/l 
got  hi)n  <pji<'tly  away,  and  lia/1  hiiiiiM;lf  mA*Ann\mM%\»A 
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the*  ]>ar(loiitMl  mnvict  into  fhu  city,  wlirn*  slie  awaited 
tlioiii,  tiviiililiii^',  sitting  on  her  {uickoU  trunk  in  i\m 
(:(»Ui  hall  U'lii'iNtni.  The  ohuphiin  Inul  reniaintnl  lij 
thi*ni,  nifcting  eveiy  res|MinMihility  thnuigh  tlie  agi- 
tatii»n.s  (»f  the  ihiy.  He  (li«l  tliis  with  the  lia|»|»y 
enthuhiiibni  of  those  phiin,  un.seUi»h  men,  who  fill 
huni  phiees  sudi  an  his,  receiving;  no  K^^*0't  ^^^*^  little 
rt*cogniti(»n  onUsiiK*  i»f  tlieni.  lie  hu«l  just  left  the 
two  together,  having  hlessetl  them,  and  ret.*cire«l 
their  hK*ssiiig,  and  so,  biihling  them  (juiis|ieed,  he 
hu<l  gone  his  ways. 

The  two  hat  straight  on  the  sUition  beueh,  side  bj 
side,  with  ehih|H*d  hands. 

It  was  an  hour  yrt  I m* fore  the  tr.iin  h*ft. 

**  WeM  U'tter  In*  siin*  and  U?  in  /i'/M(-,"the  nhlLuly 
had  said.  1!«*  seemed  to  share  her  nervousneju*;  lu* 
was  panting  to  lie  otT  and  away,  out  of  the  old  air, 
fur  fmni  thi*  i»hi  laees,  when*  nt>  rye  Init  hers  lihoukl 
hMik  in  liis  with  tht?  rons4-iousne.vs  that  he  fell 
wouhl  kill  hini.  lie  had  not  nmh'rAliMitl  that  tt»  lie 
fnn*  is  till*  Ifa.st  ot  trcedoiu.  To  lie  ht'ld  Wuithy  uf 
freedtini  —  wa^  that  tht*  thing  '.'  His  sick  ttoul  |«ttt- 
laiitly  ('ra\rd  the  injiMissihle:  the  trust,  the  re9|iect, 
thi*  roiilidrnri*.  tin*  ath'ction  «>f  honoralilu  uieu. 

Witlidiit  a  tiii-nd.  without  a  didlar,  without  a  fuoi- 
ing  in  tit**  liti*  tit  ihr  wtitld,  without  a  home,  without 
so  nnti-li  AS  a  .'«hrlt«'r.  without  an  iNTUiutiuii  ur  th« 
|iro>|M'(  t  o!  .inv.  without  refi-renrt*  to  a  |iust,  or  1io|k 
f<»r  ;i  tutuh*.  how  wi*re  thi'M*  two  wrakliugs  of  ornir 
and  t'.iti-  til  u^i'  tlird.iik  and  donhtlid  |»ri\ilvguuf  a 
(•«>iiM<t\  |:iiii<>ti  .'  '\\tv\  hail  lun  out  into  il«  liktf 
t-hildiiii  |il.i>  Mi;;  I'll  ;iu  iinu  ti.u  k  U'toie  the  aJvau- 
ring  ti.iiii  thai  thiiiidi*is  U'hind  them  iu  tlie  duak. 
Like  I'liildien.  thi*\  hail  U*en  taken  U|»  aiid 
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That  Christian  woman,  the  Lady  of  the  State,  who 
wns  "just  like  folks,"  hacl  made  herself  the  goddess 
of  tlie  (Miiorf^onry  in  the  quiet,  almost  mireeognized 
way  J!)  whieh  she*  w:ls  ar<Mistc>niod  to  do  sneh  things. 
Thn  (iovernor,  who  wjia  used  to  shut  his  oflieial  eyes 
to  his  wife's  private  eharities,  smiled,  and  asked  no 
questions  for  fml ley's  sake,  but  onlered  his  horses 
aiul  wont  off  for  a  ride  with  his  boy,  and  said  they 
would  trot  out  to  the  \Vlii8k  Broom  Faetory,  and 
whistled  all  the  way.     Onee  he  was  heard  to  say :  — 

"Oonfound  a  second  term  !  " 

The  (lovernor's  wife  and  the  prison  chaphiin  had 
arranj^od  it  all  l)etween  them,  Ileciven  knows  how,  in 
a  snatch  of  time  like  that  lUit  both  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  eonqurst  of  exigencies ;  and  she  was 
a  goneral  at  the  management  of  helpless  people. 
Since  she  had  that  old  grocery  store  in  the  obscure 
mountain  village  in  the  remote  end  of  the  State, 
where  she  went  sometimes  in  the  summer,  to  bo  un- 
fashionable an»l  happy;  and  since  ths  store  was  closed 
for  lark  of  a  man  of  "gumption  "  to  make  it  go,  and 
sure  of  the  "go,*'  if  it  hail  the  gumption  ;  and  sinc0 
she  was  willing  to  trust  the  little  business  to  an  ex- 
eonvift  —  was  that  anylxxly's  affair,  she  should  like 
to  ask  ? 

"(Jfxl  Almi^dity's,  jiossibly,  ma#lam,''  the  chaplain 
had  said,  winking  very  fast.  "You  may  find  that 
^'rf»eery  store  down  on  If  is  real  estate  list,  some 
day." 

The  rlia plain  was  so  accustomed  to  give  spiritual 
Hfh  ipp  that  it  flowed  alonj?  naively  nporr  the  great 
lady,  'vho  received  it,  smiling  indulgently,  and  pro- 
ffrth-i]   U)  a.sk  :    And  since  over  the  grocery  store 
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Ht*y(»ii(l  llu*  »yiii|uitliy  of  thu  Council.'* 
Hut,  <ii>vciiior,  yuii  tlu  iiol  eoiihitlur  *'  — 

**1  liiivo  (uiii5i(U*retl,"  siiiii  the  (luveruur  linuly ; 
'Miiid  1  iiieuii  tlio  tiling  I  tuiy." 

lit*  tthut  his  li|Mi  Id^ftliiT  ill  ii  way  Hhicli  his  rmin- 
cil  reco^iii/tHl.  lie  Wiut  the  v;uiir:ii,  jtiUiehl,  U*jtt 
liiitiiretl  iiiati  in  th«*  wtuhl,  Aim  vamnntde  U*  r%cr> 
iiieiiiluT  t»f  his  stalY,  and  hail  tVlhiw-wi'll-iiirl  with 
hitt  rimiit'il,  who  r\|K*ct4Ml  Ut  i'uiitrol  hiiu  three  «|iiar- 
tera  of  the  time.  Oii  the  fourth  occonioii  they  iiii|;hi 
aa  well  have  tried  to  iiiaiiuge  a  pyramid.  This 
proved  to  U*  the  hairth. 

When  the  roiiiieil  lo«ik(Ml  him  in  tlie  eye,  they  |«*r- 
ceived  that  their  ca  ma  rude  hatl  vuiiiiihetl  fniiii  tht* 
lUiie  UiMim.  The  t»tli«'ial  i^huire  rt*iiUe<l  to  theiii.  li 
waA  w^  keen  as  a  suuiilthiiint.  and  ;i.s  e«i4d.  It  h.L'* 
the  (itiveriiur  «d  tlie  (Viiiiiiiuii wealth  \%ho  liAt4*ne«l  U^ 
his  (-oiineil  (they  prtite^ted  for  home  time)  |Ni)it4-ly, 
witli  ^eiith  iiiaiil\  iiiteic^t,  defen'htially,  'aa  one  with 
a  hi^h  iv^ard  li>r  their  opinions  —  but  uiiuiuvi*d. 

The  rhaiiiuan  t4Mik  him  one  side,  and  got  him  lie- 
fore  awiiidiiw.  'I'lu*  two  men  liMfketl  down  on  tht« 
dreary,  diuiiif;.  striving  btre<?ts  for  a  inoiiieiit  in  Mg- 
nilieant  sdi'iit  «•.  Tiie  gale  was  Idowing  the  eiti/msi 
oloii^  lik(<  h'a\es.  It  w;is  Holy  WiH*k,  uii«l  th«? 
htrt't-t.t  wi-ie  iiiiUMiall)  tnll.  Seen  at  that  height,  iii 
t)if  dii.^t  aii«l  .stin^glf,  humanity  M-eim.il  a  ».ui  thing. 

**Thi'if  in  iuiAi-i\  enough  in  the  worhl/*  thiiughi 
tlie  (i«i\<-tnor.  The  |H»\%er  t4>  gi^e  joy  tjci'urn'd  Ui 
hiiii  .it  th.it  nii>nii  lit  as  something  <iod-liki\  li  roii 
thfou^h  hu  \iiii:i  liki'  raptnie. 

**  1  only  Hi^hfd  to  lemiiiil  y«>u/'  uli5erTi?d  lli« 
Chairman,  in  a  low,  btrenuoutt   vuicv.     "lU  cuune. 
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your  Council  care  amenable  to  your  judgment  and 
wishos  —  but  T  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that 
you  aro  rhn-bMl  by  an  Anti-pardon  party.  I  must 
rocall  to  your  Kxecllcncy's  rcmcmbnince  the  pros- 
pects of  a  reelection.  It  might  be  a  i>ity  to  lose  it  — 
for  one  felon.  *  I'ermit  me  to  remind  you  of  your 
second  term.  Allow  mo  to  observe  that  your  con- 
stituents "  — 

The  (iovernor's  face  flushed.  Ho  turned  sharply 
from  the  window,  and  paced  the  room  again,  for 
some  moments.  No  one  addressed  him.  The  Chair- 
man stroked  his  lK»ard,  and  smiled  indulgently.  Tho 
Council  talked  of  bi-metalism,  with  well-executed  in- 
dilTcrence.  The  lawyer  and  the  old  parishioner  hud- 
dled together,  consulting  in  dishctartencd  whispers. 

A  divine  di*ama  was  going  on  in  the  Hiue  lioom ; 
but  this  commonplace  scene  gave  no  signs  of  it; 
perhaps  these  commonplace  spectators  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  it. 

A  slight,  almost  inaudible  sound  stirred  from  the 
ante-room,  and  stopped  ;  it  was  like  the  nibble  of 
nonie  helpless  creature  against  a  wall  of  stcme. 

'J'he  (fovernor  heard  it,  .and  strode  over  the  cor- 
ridor. He  stood  l)eforo  the  screen  a  moment  before 
h  3  touched  it.     Then  he  swung  it  gently. 

The  old  laily  did  not  stir.  She  had  crawled  to  the 
bare  floor,  and  there  she  knelt.  Her  face  was  in 
her  hands,  her  hands  upon  the  wooden  chair.  Her 
lips  moved.  No  sound  came  from  them.  She  was 
praying.  From  earth  and  earthly  mercy,  she  liad 
abandoned  ho|>e.     l>ut  (}o<l  was  left 

The  (fOvernor  put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and 
beckoned  to  his  Council.  Every  man  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  looked  at  her. 
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Thv  (inwriKir  r<*|)hict'tl  tlu;  mtcimi  rrvrrt'iitly.  a  ml 
shut  till'  (ItHir.  Il«;  put  hid  liiiiul  u|miii  tlu*  riiair- 
iiiaii*H  hhouldtfr  ami  dibtiiu^tly  saitl :  — 

*' lay  roiibtittit'lits  ! " 

On  the  wiiig8  (»f  th«^  wiiul  the  lawyer  calW  a 
hackuvy  imku'Ii.  Hi*  ami  tlu*  old  |Kiri»hit>iii'r  gtil  luto 
the  oarriap*  with  her.  Tlu*  thinl  rc»u:iiu  t*«)ii|;ratii- 
lated  Uvr,  ami  ran  tor  his  horhi'-t-ar  U»  uut-t  hia  Hife 
at  the  (iimnI  Fritiay  veH|N*ni.  The  two  nu*n  Hhu  du\ 
not  run  \irn*  wiy  neivous ;  they  Mere  afraiil  aIu! 
wouhl  die  on  tlu'ir  haiuls.  Tlur  uhl  |i;irishiom*r,  with 
un|inH:i'(h*htt'«l  |M*ihnnal  ^nl|•llaAi^i,  rcniaikril:  — 

"  Ml/  witi*  wouhl  have  lM*i*n  |iri*!>ent  on  thi:i  mva- 
8i(»n  if  hhi*  hail  n*t  lN*cn  in  her  ^ra\e  f4»r  ninetcrvii 
years ! " 

It  svrnu'il  unfortunate  that  there  sIumiM  U*  nt> 
other  Woman  with  tin*  ronvirt*ti  mother  juat  then  ; 
hut  hhe  t4Mik  it  very  .swrctly  ami  nneoiaplainingly,  us 
8ht*  (li«l  nin>t  thin>:.s  uhi«-h  Urfrll  hrr. 

She  ha«l  imt  ^)N»keIl  a  woul.  ll«'r  lallor  w;iji 
alarming',  hut  .still  Hhe  Kreim*ii  to  |NiAM*.*i:i  a  tvrLiiii 
niarvi'lixi.s  htri'n>:tli.  Mvt  hri'ath  rame  in  ttit-kcniii^ 
f;:ut|iH,  hut  lur  haiul.s  lu*hl  linuly  Ut  the  rarriap* 
htraii.  Ka)ituit'  of  tlu*  tiiiul  ami  a^ony  of  the  Ht^h 
fought  toj^i-thi'i*  U)N»n  lu'i'  a;.^«*«l  la«'i* ;  hut  the  liMik  nf 
hi-r  rvi's  uu:^  a.<i  thoM*  may  liNik  who  have  n*aehi-«l 
thf  vioiM  itt  utti'i  lih'.s>«*«liu\SA.  Tlu*>e  uniuiagiuatnt- 
ni«'ii  n-i;ai(h*il  hrr  sih'iitly,  aiul  trit  |iu//lt.tl.  Thi* 
tiM  |iaii.slihiiu'i  )*.i^M*tl  hi.<«  haiul  :u'io.*«:i  hlH  f«in'liu.ul. 
Oiiir  hi*  U'l^^i'il  ht-r  to  **  k(*i'|»  u|i,  Itir  Kevm*nil  Mr. 
Lukr*H  ^.ikl-,  m.ulani,  )our  |MMir  ttoii*H  JeveaMrd  f;^- 
tlur." 
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Wlien  they  reached  the  prison  it  was  tliought  best 
for  her  to  see  him  quite  ah)ite.  The  chaplain  bustled 
nlM)ut  o.iRorly.  The  warden,  a  luunanc  man,  gave 
c'vory  ]M>Rsihlo  onh*r  for  the  comfort  of  tlie  oUl  lady 
in  this  trvinf(  scono. 

Humors  buzzed  through  the  prison  like  wasps.  In 
ton  minutes  four  hundred  and  thirteen  inmates  knew 
tlio  fants.  The  al)ominab]e  prisoner  related  them 
viciously  to  the  mild  murderer,  who  spilled  the  gild- 
ing when  he  lieard  tliom.  The  old  forger  wept  when 
they  reached  his  doafoned  ears.  lUit  Picket,  the 
burglar,  whistled  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Guards  redoubled  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners. 
Any  excitement,  sad  or  glad,  was  dangerous  within 
tliose  dire  walls.  The  chaplain  was  ])ale  with  the 
occfision.  Every  officer's  eye  was  upon  Numl>er  223 
when  he  pcossed  along  the  corridor,  well-guarded,  to 
his  cell. 

He  had  been  summoned  there  from  the  workshop, 
on  some  pretext,  and  went  listlessly  enough.  He 
walked  feebly.  1T(»  had  changed  much  that  winter. 
The  prison  jOiysician  hail  expressed  anxiety  about 
him.  He  coughed,  and  his  eye  was  vagrant  and 
subtle.     His  hands  hung  at  his  side. 

They  led  him  into  his  cell ;  and  there  he  found 
the  chaplain,  who  addressed  him  with  evident  emo- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Luke,'^  he  said.  The  convict  stirred  slightly 
at  the  prefix,  but  looked  dully  at  the  chaplain  —  "  Mr. 
T^uke,  you  have  not  l)een  very  well  of  late,  and  the 
authorities  have  allowed  your  mother  to  come  and 
see  you." 

"  It  is  not  visitors'  day,"  said  the  prisoner  apathet- 
ically. 
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'*  Hut  she  is  hen*/'  urgtMl  the  chupluiii ;  hifl  voic*e 
trt*iable<l.  **  She  is  to  coitio  uiul  ium  you  fur  a  litUtf 
while." 

•Jtiseph  Luke  ruse,  with  the  mechanical  iiifltinct  of 
U)iiij  captivity,  ti)  oliey.     lie  tmid  :  -r- 

**  WhiTe  is  the  i^'uunl  ?  They  will  not  let  me  gi» 
to  the  visit uis*  nnMu  without  a  guard." 

The  4'haiilaiu*8  eye  tilled.  **  Vou  an*  to  rvci*n'e 
your  mother  here/'  he  said.  **  It  iH  a  ajM^eial  arnuigv^ 
ment." 

When  he  turned  she  was  stantling  lichind  hiio  ; 
she  w;ui  |K'rfeetly  iself-|M)8sett84HL  She  said  :  '*  ituuvl- 
aft4*rn(N>n,  tloseph.  1  've  come  to  ttoe  you  a  few  uiiu- 
utes,  my  *lear." 

The  chaplain  Uiwed  and  iKisstnl  her.  He  went 
nervously  t4)  the  visitors'  room  and  ftmnd  the  law- 
yer and  the  old  |»ari.^hioner,  and  bat  down  bettiile 
them,  and  took  ofT  his  s|H.M'tai.*le.H,  and  luiid  tliey 
needed  a  new  lens,  and  ]iut  them  on  a^fain,  and  then 
covered  tlimi  with  his  hands. 


•t 


Well,  Joseph,"  she  said,  **  an*  n*t  you  glad  to  a«e 


me  •.' " 


*<Thi'y  have  ftirgtitten  the  guard!"  ho  uiutteretL 

**  1  r;ime  nut  with  .Mr.  tiilirton  and  your  father^fl 
old  dcaeon,  .l«KM*ph.  We  eanie  to  make  a  Utile  call 
nil  y«Mi.  Thi'V  ^^  anted  tit  eonsult  you  about  a  peii- 
ti*>n.'* 

**  Mother,**  he  N;ii«l  half  complatningly,  **we  rnro 
ni>t  watched.  Then*  is  no  otiieer  here.  I  ilon*t  lin* 
dcr*>taud  It.'* 

Shf  Mciit  >ti;ii;;ht  up  to  him  then,  and  |iut  her 
tremltlnig.  thin  «»Kl  aims  ul>out  his  neck. 
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"  Oh,  Joseph  !  Try  to  bear  it !  "  she  said.  He 
scarcely  changed  color  at  her  broken  words,  but 
Iwwed  his  head  upon  his  breast. 

"  [  can  l)oar  it,  mother.  Don't  spare  me.  I  am 
quite  prepared.  I  knew  the  |)etition  woiUd  fail.  I 
don't  blame  yon  any,  mother.  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it.    It  was  t«  be  expected." 

Then  she  cried  out  tumnltuously  —  word  over  word 

—  gasp  after  gasp  —  sob  upon  sob :  — 

"Bear  it,  Joseph  —  bear  it!  There  is  no  guard. 
Nobody  watches  us.  Nobody  ever  will,  any  more. 
The  petition  did  n't  fail.  Your  old  mother  was  n't 
so  silly  Jis  you  thought  her.     Try  to  bear  it,  Joseph 

—  try  to  bear  it  to  be  free  f  " 

The  railroad  station  was  throbbing  full,  for  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  full  to  over-brimming, 
for  it  was  the  busiest,  hopefulest  Saturday  in  the 
calendar. 

It  had  l)een  the  plcasiant  fancy  of  the  governor  to 
l)Ost«w  all  that  joy  upon  Good  Friday,  and  his  ad- 
visers did  not  g.ainsay  him.  Wait  till  Thanksgiving, 
and  who  could  s«ay  where  that  deathly  faced  old 
woman  would  be  ?  Thus  it  happened  that  the  offi- 
cial pardon  had  l)cen  formally  extended  to  the  pris- 
oner upon  the  solemn  day  when  He  who  pitied  and 
considered  prisoners,  and  forgot  sin,  and  remem- 
licred  repentance,  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  the  world. 

Joseph  Luke  had  chosen  to  remain  in  his  cell  till 
dawn  of  the  next  day.  On  the  breaking  of  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  prisoners  were  astir,  the  chaplain  had 
got  him  quietly  away,  and  hml  himself  accomi)aiiied 
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th(*  iianloiiftl  (uiiivict  init)  flu*  city,  wlirn*  slu*  uwaitiMl 
thrill,  tri'iiililiii^,  iiittiii^  lui  her  packvil  trunk  in  IIms 
roKl  hall  1m*iIi«niiu.  The*  rhaplaiii  h;ul  n*iuaiiKHl  !•)' 
thciii,  iiifftiii^  i'vcry  n*>iMin.sibility  thnniKh  the  agi- 
tations of  thtt  ihiy.  Il(i  dill  this  with  the  hapfiy 
entliuai;i^ni  of  those  pLiin,  uns«rlti»h  men,  wh«>  till 
hanl  i»hicH*s  siirh  a:»  his,  rivcivinK  no  ^h»ry,  and  little 
n*rogiiition  o(it.>ide  i»f  them,  lie  had  juHt  left  the 
two  to^ftlirr,  having  hh'Hiied  them,  and  reevivetl 
their  lilessing,  and  .so,  hiddini;  them  iiu(Li|iwtl,  he 
had  pine  his  ways. 

The  two  sat  straight  on  the  sUitioii  lieiteli,  «ide  by 
side,  with  ela.s|H*d  hands. 

It  was  an  hour  yet  U^foro  the  train  left 

**  Wi*  M  U'tter  In*  sun'  and  U*  in  tiMt\**  the  iddLuly 
had  .said.  Ilr  MHiuetl  t«)  shave  her  nervousness;  he 
w;ui  |»;inting  to  U*  olT  and  away,  out  uf  the  old  air, 
far  fmni  the  uhl  faces,  when*  n(»  eye  hut  hers  bhould 
liNik  in  U\>  uith  the  ron.M-iousne.vs  that  he  fell 
wouhl  kill  hini.  lie  had  n«it  undei.^t«Ni«l  that  t4i  In- 
free  is  thf  liMst  id  freedum.  To  U*  h«'ld  wolthy  of 
freedom  — w.is  that  the  thing  '.'  Mis  sirk  soul  |vtu- 
lantly  eiavt-d  thr  imiMissihIe :  the  trust,  the  n»|ivcl, 
thf  eonl'iilfni'i',  the  atTertion  «»f  honorahlu  uteii. 

Wit  hunt  a  liii-iid.  without  a  dollar,  without  a  fuut- 
ini;  in  th**  lilr  i>t  tin*  wmld,  without  a  himie,  withoul 
so  murh  .1.^  a  >hrlt«'r.  without  an  tN'rii|iatiuti  or  the 
|ir(tN|iiTt  nt  .iiiv,  witlitiut  retftenrc  t«i  a  |iaAt,  or  ho|w 
fur  .1  tutun-.  liuw  wriv  these  tM«)  i\«aklings  of  ernir 
and  f.iti*  ix  u^r  ilii'il.iik  and  dituliitul  |iri\ilegi*  of  a 
eiiu\iit\  p.iid'iii  .'  Tlii-\  h.id  lull  nut  int«»  it,  liku 
(liililirii  pl.tv  iii^  till  .ui  iiiiiitiaik    lietoie   the  ail  v  oil- 

(iiig  ti.iiii  that  tliuudei>  U'hiiid  tjii-m  iu  the  tluak. 
Like  rhihlren.  thr)  had  lieen  taken  up  aiitl  cairiwL 
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That  Christian  woman,  the  Lady  of  the  State,  who 
wa.s  "just  like  folks,"  had  made  herself  tlie  goddess 
c>f  the  oniorpjonry  in  the  quiet,  almost  unrecognized 
wiiy  in  which  sh(^  wjus  acHMistomed  to  do  sneh  things. 
Thn  (lovcrnor,  who  wius  nsinl  to  shut  his  oilicial  eyes 
to  his  wife's  private  charities,  smiled,  and  asked  no 
questions  for  |)olicy's  sake,  but  ordered  his  horses 
and  wont  off  for  a  ride  with  his  boy,  and  said  they 
wonld  trot  out  to  the  Whisk  Broom  Factory,  and 
whistled  Jill  the  way.     Once  he  was  heard  to  say :  — 

"(/onfound  a  second  term  I  " 

The  ffovernor's  wife  Jind  the  prison  chaplain  had 
arranj^ed  it  all  l)etween  them.  Heaven  knows  how,  in 
a  snatch  of  time  like  that.  But  both  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  conquest  of  exigencies ;  and  she  was 
fi  gouoral  at  the  mauiagement  of  helpless  people. 
Since  she  had  that  old  grocery  store  in  the  obscure 
mountnin  village  in  the  remote  end  of  the  State, 
where  she  went  sometimes  in  the  summer,  to  be  un- 
fa,sliionable  and  happy;  and  since  the  store  was  closed 
for  lark  of  a  man  of  "gumption  "  to  make  it  go,  and 
sure  of  the  "go,"  if  it  had  the  gumption  ;  and  since 
she  was  willing  to  trust  the  little  business  to  an  ex- 
ronvict  —  was  that  anybody's  affair,  she  should  like 
to  ask  ? 

"(Jod  Almighty-s,  ]K)S8ibly,  madam,"  the  chaplain 
had  said,  winking  very  fast.  "  You  may  find  that 
grooory  store  down  on  His  real  estate  list,  some 
day/' 

Tho  chaplain  was  so  accustomed  to  give  spiritual 
advice*  iliat  it  flowed  along  naively  uiK)!t  the  great 
lady,  who  rcc<Mvod  it,  smiling  indulgently,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask :    And  since  over  the  grocery  store 
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ihcre  w:ls  u  litth*  UMieiaoiit,  tivo  nNiiiisi  or  mi,  tlitfiit, 
;umI  (Mill 111  Im!  iiiuilc  (|iittv  coiiitorUiblr,  ami  wertr  fur- 
iilAlird  aftrr  ii  liUihiuii  by  tin;  huit  iM-4-ii|KUit ;  ujul 
Hiiirt*  u  U'K*^i-:ua  rouhl  w;iriii  theiu  up  uiiil  |iut  u  ffW 
thiugtf  iu  till?  Linlvr  for  llu;  two  |HK>r  tnivi'lvrs;  uiul 
tfiucti  thi*y  could  get  thcui  t4i  »U|t|K:r  ou  Holy  Satur- 
day, and  b|>cad  tlirir  Kiistor  tlu'rc,  at  laiuii*.  t4»K^-tli«:r 
•-^was  thoix*  any  rf;uioii,  Mrs.  M^uisrou  dcaiaadi-d,  iu 
lier  riugiug  v«iu*u  (it  w;u>  the  voit'ti  of  thi;  (iovernor'n 
wife,  usi*d  to  lia\  iug  iaalti'r:»  a.*»  blur  chotfi;  tliriii  t4i  Ia*) 
—  was  tlii'iv  any  I'tusun  why  Mr.  and  Mrsk.  l.uku 
bliould  not  at  oinv  «NTU|»y  this  |io2iitinn  an«l  tliia 
home  '.'  Having  suiid  thi.s,  she  found  n«»  natnr  tit:»a^, 
Imt  ladf  Han>  diivt*  hnnii*,  sent  tor  the  i-o«tk,  aUil 
lUilfrt'tl  t(i-ni«>rri»u'.>  hivakfast :  of  kitlgerc**. 

'riiun  it  wa.>  that  the  tiaviders  sat  in  the  station, 
alone,  an  laair  U*ltire  train  time,  white  and  treui- 
1*1  ing,  frightened  at  joy,  awed  U*foro  the  nien*>  for 
whii'h  they  had  Uvii  entreating  Heaven  tor  nine 
wr«'t4:he«l  Near^.  N(»  |iersi»n  whom  tla*y  knew  liatl 
s|Mtken  >^ith  them,  unless  we  ek(-f|it  the  tinviTnur'tf 
Thiamis,  v%ho  (h*|Hi.<)i(fd  a  n»;i^t  of  lie«*f  and  a  liaakei 
of  fruit  and  a  |ia4-kage  of  new  UHtks  at  the  oKl 
lady*s  feet,  and  tii.sa)i)ieared,  suitling  cunsidcraMy^ 
^ithdut  any  .s^nI.iI  ttvi'ittire^. 

«liiM'|dt  Lake  liail  ml  ^|Mfken  for  S4»nie  time ;  hu 
haiid.n  wrn*  .-«hat  t lightly  int«i  4'ai  h  other;  hts  fiet*- 
nian'n  4-lt)lhi\'i  >.\\  aukwaidlytiii  hiia  after  sii  loii|» 
an  i-.sti.iti^'i'meiit ;  \\v  gl.iiirfd  laiti\ely  at  the  eui  of 
I'lhi-r  nii -n'n  h.iii  ;  In-  wiiiird  a  lit  (If  ^hen  the  sl;iti«iii 
|Mi|i««'  |i.i.'>^«-d  thidu^h  th4'  Halting  iii«im  t«i  lu'lp  liiiu- 
bilt  t<i  a  I  ii|t  4it  \i.it«-i.  Hi.N  nitither  4lid  n«>t  eh«fttu*r 
tior  try  to   inteiru|it  hiA  reset  ve.     lViha|«  btsr  ii«a 
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soul  was  too  solemn ;  perhaps  her  body  was  too 
weak.  A  bright  color  burned  on  her  wrinkled 
rhooks.  I  lor  oyoa  looked  large,  and  seemed  to  see 
l.()  a  long  dishmre.  She  o|»ene<l  her  old  valise  and 
pac^ked  away  her  gjiiters ;  it  strengthened  her  to  do 
some  unimportant  thing.  When  she  raised  her 
head,  having  shut  and  clasped  the  valise,  the  seat 
beside  her  was  empty. 

With  a  shiver  of  horror  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
.Joseph  was  gone.  He  was  not  to  bo  seen.  Afraid 
t/)  call  him,  afraid  to  cry  out  or  seek  help,  she  tot- 
tered out  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  stood 
staring. 

Then  she  turned  slowly,  and  crawled  back  to  her 
seat. 

At  the  window  of  the  ticket-office  a  lady,  in  fresh 
and  expensive  mourning,  stood,  taking  ten  cents  for 
a  rebate  from  some  suburban  passage  bought  npon 
the  cjirs.  They  are  usually  people  of  ease  who  look 
Tuost  care f idly  after  their  dimes,  and  the  little 
woman  plaiidy  led  a  comfortable  life.  As  she  closed 
her  wnllot  and  tossed  back  the  heavy  crape  veil, 
which  fell  almost  to  the  hem  of  her  long  cloak,  she 
turned  her  soft  face. 

.Joseph  Luke  stood  directly  before  her.  It  was 
his  wife. 

The  blon<le  gasped  for  breath,  and  walked  a  step 
or  two  and  passed  him.  She  seemed  to  hesitate.  The 
rcnl  color  ran  l>eneath  her  rouge.  The  ex-convict, 
haggard,  with  cropped  hair  and  awkward  shuffle,  fol- 
lowed her  silently.  As  the  lady  advanced,  the  man 
pursued.  The  contrast  between  the  two  was  so  evi- 
dent and  so  pitiful  that  the  audacity  of  his  act  could 
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not  es<'a|M«  imtiiv.  INniple  tii  the  waitiii};*rcNiiii  lie(;aii 
to  raibe  their  eyes.  The  Htittoii  |Milirt*iii;ui  luight 
liavu  U*eii  (»Uservo(l  not  totUH'ni  t4>  oli&»er\ts  the  iktMuf. 
Thif  frircd  pii^uniT  tnNl  tirnily.  The  doll  U'^^an  Ui 
trumhh* ;  bhi*  hiirriml,  ami  hi*r  high  French  hecU  uiaile 
littli)  clit:kb  on  the  liare  H4>or.  He  followed  her  ihig- 
getlly.  She  (lid  not  repulM)  him.  IK*  followed  her 
into  the  ante-ri>oni  that  Unl  to  the  exit,  and  the  dotir 
swung  to. 

The  olil  lady  sat  ah>ne  hy  the  hig  valise.  She  ditl 
not  ItMik  at  the  ante-nNim  dtnir.  She  did  uot  d^uv 
t4.».  Fur  her  lite  —  and  the  hmg,  irregular  throUa  of 
her  heart  luM  her  that  life  and  tleath  were  wres- 
tling in  her  weak  IxMly  —  ^he  wouhl  not  Iwve  in- 
truded «»n  tho.se  two,  nor  mi  niuih  :u«  tmiA,  **  Jo8JM.*|di, 
have  you  forg«)tten  }our  old  ni(»ther  '.'  ** 

Miranda  w;u>  his  wife.  Them  liail  been  no  ili- 
voree.  (itHl  h:ul  joineti  them  j  whom  uin  and  weak- 
ness had  put  aAuntU'r. 

''Miranila  i.^  the  kind  of  woman  who  has  to  «rr  a 
man/*  she  thought.  **  lie  eould  (h>  anything  with 
her  onre.      lie  might  again.*' 

Old  Mrs.  Luke  sat  <|uite  btill.  She  sLired  straigbt 
Ijc^fore  her.  Whether  monientji  or  hours  |iaaMed  blw 
did  ni»t  know.  She  dared  not  hxik  at  the  statittn 
eltM'k.  It  iM'euried  to  her  that  they  might  lose  IIm 
train,  hut  .she  eouKl  not  n*mind  him.  Who  knew  ? 
lVilia|i.s  he  nif.uit  to  lo&e  the  train. 

lie  w;ui  a  man  now  ;  no  |»ris4»ner  any  longer,  U»  he 
de|N*ndenl  on  the  eoildling  of  an  old  mother.  He 
eould  do  a.s  hi'   |ileaAed. 

The  bLition  |Mtlireman  sauntered  in,  and  made  au 
errand   in  the   ante* room,   and  strolled   Lock.     Ths 
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colored  man  came  in  and  announced  two  or  three 
trains  ;  then  at  last  their  own  ;  the  train  that  led  to 
the  little  store  and  the  tenement — to  home^  to  hope, 
to  rest,  to  iK?ace. 

The  ante-room  door  swung,  and  an  Irish  woman 
with  five  children  bounced  in.  She  was  followed 
by  an  old  gentleman  crawling  through  on  crutches. 
The  door  slammed  back. 

Mrs.  Luke's  brain  spun ;  her  ears  rung ;  the  room 
grew  black. 

"  Well,  mother  ?  " 

Suddenly  his  voice  smote  her,  and  she  saw  him. 
In  her  confused  condition  his  appearance  took  on 
the  nature  of  t]ie  miraculous.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  her  thjit  there  wn«  auy  other  door. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  began  to  take  up  the 
valise.  He  did  not  seem  as  agitated  as  she  expected. 
Flis  eye  had  a  strange,  strong  look,  and  his  mouth 
shut  decidedly  ;  his  we^ik  expression  seemed  to  have 
been  unlocked  from  his  fjvce  like  a  fetter. 

"  Well,  mother  ?  "  he  repeated  quietly. 

"  What  did  Miranda  say,  Joseph  ?  " 

She  leaned  her  head  back  against  the  high  dado 
of  the  station  wall,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  not  much." 

''What  is  she  in  all  that  black  for?  She  wore 
blue  velvet  the  last  time  I  saw  her." 

"  Her  father  is  dead." 

"  Oh  !  I  never  heard  that  Did  you  know  it  be- 
fore ?  " 

''Certainly.  It  was  in  the  papers  two  months 
ago." 

"  You  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  Joseph," 
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"  No." 

<<  What  else  did  Mtnuida  say  ?  " 

**  Not  much  of  auytliiug.  8ho  would  liave  coma 
back  to  nic,  I  think,  if  I  luul  attkinl  her." 

••  Did  you  ask  her?" 

''  It  is  time  to  take  our  traiu,  now,  mother.  CSiva 
mo  that  valise." 

**  I  did  n't  know  but  wliat  you  M  —  given  up  gutug, 
Joseph  ;•" 

**  Give  me  your  tickets.  There.  Take  my  anii« 
mother,     (-ome  along,     ("ome  this   way.     Lean   on 


me." 


'* Hut  what  did  you  luy  to  Miranda?"  |iauiod  thb 
old  lady,  trotting  along,  trying  to  keep  paoQ  with 
him. 

**  Why,  not  much.  1  told  her  my  mother  had 
stood  by  me  like  (lod  Almighty,  and  all  Hell 
sliouhl  n*t  iKirt  us  now.     Tliat  's  all." 

Hut  when  they  h:ul  got  into  the  cars,  the  old  lady 
giivc  him  a  furtive  Untk. 

**llu  will  go  l»ai*k  to  her,"  she  thought  ^  lie 
loves  Miranda  —  after  all.  He  will  go  bock  to  her 
when  1  am  gone." 

Muit^T  broki*  brilliantly.  In  that  nMuoio  villag«« 
the  lato,  n-luctant  spring  yieldetl  suddenly  and  Irn- 
derly  u|N»n  the  sacred  ninrning,  and  all  th«  widv 
C4iuutry,  ilelicati*  of  color,  punt  i»f  bn*ath,  opened 
lie  fore  the  fiuleil  eyes  that  SiiW  it  and  bleasetl  i2od. 

She  s<'«-nii-d  utterly^  tmtredibly,  divinely  ha|ipy. 
Ho  wat4-hiMl  her  anxiou.*tly,  for  the  trans fioreucy  of 
her  countA'uaiice  alarmed  him.     Hut  she  baid  :^ 

"  1  am  ipiit*;  well,  my  imui."     Then  in  a  few 
ments  ;  *'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  f  ** 
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"  Joseph  —  are  you  comfortable  ?  " 

"My  son,  did  you  rest  well?  Did  I  make  the 
bed  to  suit  you  ?  Were  you  warm  ?  And  happy  ? 
Dear,  was  Mio  cofTce  to  your  taste  ?  " 

"Joseph,  are  you  resting  ?  Are  you  sure  you  We 
happy  ?  1'his  is  a  very  comfortable  home,  I  think. 
We  can  make  ourselves  quite  happy  liere.  It  only 
needs  a  little  fixing,  land  to  care  for  it  and  pet  it. 
Homes  need  petting,  tFoseph,  just  like  jxiople." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you  for 
kissing  me.  You  are  a  good  son  ;  you  are  a  comfort 
to  me,  Jos(»ph.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  die.  I  am  very 
hai)py.  It  is  Easter  Sunday.  I  should  like  to  go 
to  church,  I  think;  I  am  so  hjippy.  Would  you 
mi]Hl,  my  sou  ?  " 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  disappoint  her ;  and 
he  accompanied  her,  shrinking  and  abashed,  to  the 
village  service,  and  heard  the  resurrection  hymns, 
aiul  breathed  the  Easter  flowers,  and  was  not  sorry 
he  had  gone*. ;  and  came  home  gently  and  passed  the 
day  beside  lier.  They  talked  of  all  their  little  plans 
and  hopes  and  dreams ;  of  freedom,  of  [)eace,  and 
honor,  and  the  resj)ect  of  neighbors,  and  honest 
labor,  and  years  of  calm  content.  She  was  feverish 
and  excited,  but  celestially  happy. 

They  j>arl^d  early  that  night,  for  ho  saw  how  she 
needed  sle(»]> ;  and  she  kissed  him  and  blessed  him, 
and  he  knelt  before  her,  and  put  his  face  upon  her 
laj)  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

"  Your  curls  will  prow  again,  fast,"  she  said,  pass- 
ing her  trembling  hand  across  his  poor  head.  "  You 
will  soon  be  my  own  l)oy  again." 

She  did  not  say  anything  more  after  this,  but 
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wont  to  her  own  room  uiid  tk^etueil  to  be  very  quift 
aiid  iMiuceful.  It  was  u  lieuutiful  night,  with  a  high, 
fair  nuN)n. 

In  the  morning,  when  ho  hail  HtiirtiHl  the  tire,  bhc 
dill  not  blip  out  in  lu^r  |»;it4:h<r(l  wni|»|H'r  to  make  the 
eofTet!  'dA  early  as  he  had  ex|N*cted,  an  he  went  down 
to  the  griK:i*ry  aUtra  ami  diibtcd  it  out^  and  biiaifd 
himself  a  while.  11  is  hvart  throhUul  at  Uring  trusttnl 
with  this  rud(.'  duty.  As  he*  swfpt,  smitehes  of  thu 
Kaster  chant  rose?  to  his  un:u*custonu*d  li|ks.  He  felt 
almost  embarrassed  there  alone  in  the  empty  stoiv, 
because  he  found  himself  humming  softly  :  — 

**  Tlw  I.«ir«l  u  ruen, 
TiMiiottlufnwt*' 

Now,  .she  slept  so  hit<\  that  it  tMreurretl  to  him 
pn^sently  U*  go  ui»*stairs  and  set*  if  she  neeileil  hiui 
for  anything.  St*  Uv  put  away  the  broom,  straws 
up|N*rmost,  with  tho  mctluNlieal  fidelity  of  a  liaj>py 
]ierson,  and  clindHul  the  hUiirs,  still  humming:  — 

'''Hut  »(Nll  U  ltw\ 

'fUMmtufnw!'* 

When  he  hail  w;isheil  the  dust  from  his  fac«  and 
hands,  he  went  in  at  htst,  and  s|>oke  to  her. 

Aft4'rw.ird  it  was  remendiert*d  how  she  had  aaked : 
**  To  S4*e  my  MMi  a  free  man  —  «uid  Ui  have  a  little 
hum*!  of  4m  r  uwn  —  if  only  for  twenty -four  Iiouxb 
before  I  die  I '' 


J.-''.  •  y  -  .^  -/ 
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